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REPORT OF THE POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS FOR SCOTLAND. 


From the narrowand partial characteroftheCom- 
mission appointed to inquire into the administration 
and operation of the Poor Laws in Scotland, little 
could have been expected from its investigations ; and 
very little, we regret to say, on which an effectual 
legislative measure can be based, has been attained, 
The Commission consisted of highly respectable 
individuals; yet, what could be expected from the 
labours of two Scottish peers, two Scottish landed 
proprietors, and two Scottish clergymen—with the 
single counterpoise of one English barrister—ex- 


cept what has resulted; namely, that the whole of | 


the Seottish Commissioners should concur in re- 
commending the existing system, with a few mo- 
difications,—some of them unquestionably improve- 
ments, and others of doubtful character,—and that 
the solitary Englishman should dissent. Such is 
actually the case. Lords Melville and Belhaven, 
Mr. Home Drummond, and Mr. Campbell of 
Craigie, the Rev. Mr. Patrick Macfarlan of the 
West Kirk of Greenock, and the Rev. Mr. James 
Robertson minister of Ellon, concur in judgment; 
and Edward Twisleton, Esq., alone dissents. The 
principle of his dissent will, we believe, be ad- 
iered to by the great majority of the people of 
‘otland, not being ministers, members of kirk- 
wssions, or landowners. It might save time to 
‘ransfer the reasons of dissent verbatim to our 
pages ; but, in order to understand the grounds of 
the recommendations embodied in the Report 
may first be briefly noticed. 

We cannot regret the appointment of the Com- 
mission; for though neither Sir Robert Peel’s, nor 
any other government, is likely to legislate upon its 

port, the evidence collected must reinforce the 
“guments that have previously been found in other 
*ports and statements, for the necessity of a tho- 


magh revisal and sweeping alteration in the Poor | 


¥s of Scotland. 


2 taking & general view of the existing law, 
“ 8 Varied operation over the kingdom, and 


. m4 . : . ; ; ini 
rng out some minor defects in its administra- 
OL. X1.— no. ; XXVIII. 


| tion, (while none are admitted in its principle,) it 
_ is acknowledged that the relief afforded is, in many 
‘cases, inadequate; yet no provision is made for 
making an adequate amount of relief imperative. 
| Nay, it is gravely proposed, that the only protec- 
tion which the poor at present enjoy against the 
_administrative bodies—the right of appeal to the 
_ Court of Session—should beabolished. The expense, 
trouble, and delay attending such appeals are, no 
doubt, injurious to the paupers, whether as re- 
gards their right to relief, or the amount of relief 
requisite ; but it is not on this ground that the 
Report proposes to abolish the jurisdiction of the 
| Supreme Court, but because “ Jt ts not destrable 
| that there should be any appeal from the decision of 
| the parochial managers as to the amount of allowance.” 
| We find the evidence of Mr. Dunlop adduced in 
support of this innovation of the existing law, or 
for the abolition of this single, however inadequate, 
defence of paupers against the oppression or par- 
simony of heritors and kirk-sessions. Yet, what 
does Mr. Dunlop’s evidence amount to?’—to just 
nothing. He says, that, if heritors and kirk-ses- 
sions evade their duty, they should be controlled ; 
but, “ that if they fairly and honestly exercise their 
discretion, 1 am not sure that any other body is 
more likely to judge properly.” Certainly not; 
but if here, as elsewhere, is a particle of mighty 
| force. The Court of Session may not be the best 
court of appeal: something better, or more easily 
worked, and summary in operation, might be de- 
vised; but it is surely infinitely better than none. 
In the newspapers, the other day, we saw Mr, 
Dunlop boasting, and justly, of having, by law, 
compelled the Kirk-session of Fodderty to grant 
an infirm aged pauper 4s. 6d. a-week instead of 
the miserable pittance it allowed him. Would he 
then be for abolishing the privilege of appeal, and 
for trusting wholly to heritors and kirk-sessions 
‘in all cases “ fairly and honestly exercising their 
' discretion?” On this point the Commissioners 


theorize as extravagantly as do those who would 
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abolish Poor Laws altogether ; for of what use are 
laws for the relief of the impotent poor without the 
means of enforcing them? With the solitary 
exception of Mr. Twisleton, the Commissioners 


gravely state, that, “In our opinion the desired re- | 


sult will be best obtained, not so much by autho- 
ritative interference with managers, as by the in- 
fluence of reason and good feeling, aided by public 
opinion, in gradually leading them to a right ex- 
ercise of the powers [ powers of sparing their own 
pockets !] with which they are invested. We have 
stated, and we believe it will, on all hands, be 
admitted, that in many parishes the poor are ade- 


quately provided for. They have been brought to | 


their present satisfactory condition withoutthe aidof 


compulsory measures applied by courts of appeal. | 


There has been no external interference with the 
management in those parishes, except in a few in- 
stances, by the Judge Ordinary ordering the man- 
agers to meet and consider and dispose of the claims 
of paupers. We can see no reason why the same law 


should not produce the same effects in other places.” 


_..—There is not in the Report a more palpable 
fallacy than this. The Commissioners are compelled 


to admit, that the relief given is, in general, inade- | 


quate ; but they forget that the Border parishes, 
found in a better condition, owe that superiority 
neither to the influence of “S reason nor good feel- 
ing,”’ nor “ public opinion,” but to their proximity 
to England, and to the adoption of compulsory 
assessments. At what far distant periods do the 
Commissioners expect to see the heritors and kirk- 
sessions of the whole of the northern provinces, 
fromthe mere influenceof “reason and good feeling,” 
voluntarily granting the same rate of allowance to 
the impotent paupers of their parishes, which are 
at present given in the assessed parishes of Rox- 
burghshire and Berwickshire ? 

The gentlemen whose evidence is adduced, as to 
the proper quantum of allowance to be given, may 
be taken as pretty fairly representing the opinions 
likely to be held by the most liberal bodies of 
heritors and kirk-sessions : and we find that their 
ideas of what is adequate relief, vary as six to one, 
or from one shilling to six shillings. Would no 
appeal be required where such remarkable dis- 
crepancy of opinion might be expected to arise ? 
Dr. Handyside, who is described as Secretary to 
an Association for obtaining a Government Inquiry 
into the administration of the Scottish Poor Laws, 
considers 3s, 6d, a-week sufficient relief for a man 
with a wife and four children, “at the working 
period of life,” and Is. a-week suthcient for a 
single man. In proof of this, he mentions a man 
whom he knows, who does very well with a shilling 
—sixpence of it going for “a pretty comfortable 
lodging,”’ and the other sixpence for “ nourish- 
ment,” “very coarse, but sufficient.” Now, we 
really think that some appeal might be required 


gulating their allowances on this gentleman's fru- 
gal scale ; and yet he must be a fair example of 
prevalent opinions as to the wants and capacities 
of pauper stomachs, and, as a medical man, be 


fair allowance ;” which is certainly a vast improve. 
ment upon Dr. Handyside’s rate. The ideas of other 
witnesses may represent those of a somewhat 
| rational kirk-session, Dr. Forbes of Invernes 
says 3s. 6d. a-week ; Mr. Macaulay, 5s. a-week. 
and the Rey. Mr. Willis of Glasgow, “ nearly 1g. 
a-day,” for “a helpless, destitute, and infirm old 
man.” Mr, Sheriff Alison considers 5s. 64. a-week 
the very least that should be granted to a man 
with a wife and two children who cannot get work 
in the factories, Now, the opinions and estimates 
of the local managers of the poor will be quite as 
likely to vary as those of the intelligent witnesses 
whose evidence is here cited; but the price of 
food—of meal, bread, and potatoes—never varies 
in different localities in any corresponding degree: 
and who, then, is to judge between the extremes of 
the scale? Between the Is. of Dr. Handyside and 
the 6s. of the Rev. Mr. Willis where lies the just 
;medium? Their own witnesses condemn the re. 
commendation of the Commissioners, and demon. 
strate that some court of appeal, whether the 
| Court of Session or not, is absolutely necessary, 
both for regulating the amount of allowance, and 
the rights of claimants to relief. What is uy 
against compulsory assessments in the Report is 
equally fallacious with the total abolition of appeal, 
The same line of argument is employed in both 
cases ; namely, that the present system works so 
well, that there is no need for trying another,—the 
voluntary method being that approved by the 
“intelligence of the country.” The country is, 
however, acting in the face of its own intelligence, 
as, besides in many rural parishes, in every consi- 
derable town compulsory assessments are now being 
resorted to, 

Resisting assessments, abolishing the right of 
appeal, and leaving the administrative power 
where it at present exists, namely, in heritors and 
kirk-sessions, the Commissioners suggest one check, 
or seeming check, on abuses and mal-administration, 
which we must now examine. It is, indeed, the only 
novel great feature of their scheme of reform, This 
is the establishment of what is called a Board 
of Supervision, in Edinburgh. This Board is 
to consist of unpaid functionaries, whose duties 
are, to receive half-vearly Reports from the 
different parishes on the state of paypers, with 
classified lists, giving the requisite information 
about the numbers and condition of the poor, the 
amount of relief granted, or reasons for relief being 
refused, and such like. From these Reports, the 
Board is to draw up and transmit an annual Re- 
port to the Home Secretary, on the general ma- 
nagement and condition of the poor throughout 
the kingdom. The said Board is to possess Be 
authority whatever to enforce its com es 
the several parishes, so far as we see, save to the 





extent of exacting a parochial report,—to have no 
against a body of heritors and a kirk-seasion re- | 


power “ of interfering with the management of the 
parochial Boards, except by representation 
advice.” Conceive such a body of unpaid fune- 


| tionaries—everybody’s business being ys 
_ siness—without power or authority, and, probably, 
held a well-qualified judge. Mr. Suter of Inver- 


from its very constitution, without the desire of vail 


ness considers Is. Od. a-week the just sum, or “a. terfering with the penurious or oppressive 
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tration of heritors and kirk-sessions; certainly hav- | of the expense of maintaining and transmitting. 
sa» much more sympathy with the administrators | 


than with the class whose interests they are pre- | 


to superintend and protect! Inthe admin- 


quite sufficient ; though the compulsory rate-pay- 
ers, where such exist, may be entitled to a vote, 
and feuars to appear by their representatives—not 
in a body, lest their numbers should swamp the 
heritors. None are to be considered heritors who 
have not a valued rent of £5 Scotsand upwards. In 
town and burgh parishes, the magistrates, as gen- 
erally at present, are to be considered “ heritors,” 
and are as such to act with the ministers and 


kirk-sessions. In special circumstances a union of 
parishes is recommended ; and also the erection of 


workhouses for the infirm, the aged, and orphans, in 
places with alove five or six thousand of a po- 
pulation, by what we consider the most conclu- 
sive reasoning in the whole Report. One good 


new feature is the recommendation of medical re- | 


lief on a liberal scale. This is, indeed, regarded as 
a measure of economy ; but, like every thing else, 
it is a mere recommendation, and is to be left to the 
discretion of the Parochial Boards — 7. e¢., of 
the heritors and kirk-sessions. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, whose opinions appear to have had great 
weight with the Commission, instead of granting 


medical relief to the poor, approves of medical | 


clubs instituted by themselves. His Grace is per- 
fectly right. Not only are medical clubs, but 
feeding clubs, and clothing-and-lodging clubs, most 
desirable, if the poor, for their own benefit, could 
afford to establish such. It was not to be expected 
that a body so cautious and circumspect as the 
Commission, should venture to give any decided 
opinion, where medical authorities are discordant, 
as to the causes of the fatal fevers and epidemics 
that, for so many years, have desolated Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and other Scottish towns, annually 
decimating the working classes, and often exceed- 
ing that fearful rate of mortality. But the evi- 
dence of different eminent physicians is given : 
and, when examined, will be found less at va- 
nance than at first sight appears: the main dis- 
pute being, what are primary and what second- 
ary causes, and not about the character of the 
constant concomitants, and the results of these 
periodical calamities. 
The Report contains some useful recommenda- 
tions regarding the care of pauper lunatics, and 
the abuses which exist in granting what are called 
pases or licenses to a pauper, to beg or claim 
relief while on his route to his parish of settlement. 
passes are often made the pretext for va- 
fancy and imposture, and in some localities are 


& enormous abuse. They are, on the other hand, | 
the instruments of oppression and | 


metimes made 


Tuelty to the wandering poor. Instead of send- 


Ing either the respectable pauper, or the vagrant 
mendicant and impostor, to roam from parish to 
Pirish, in virtue of the pass, it is recommended 


The recommendation is good; but we fear that, 
without some very stringent enactment, the plan 


would be quite inoperative in many parts of the 
ierative body no change is considered necessary. | 


The heritors and kirk-session are, as of yore, held | 


kingdom. At present, the Highland parishes pay 
no attention whatever to such demands when made 
by Southern parishes, Those who give about a shil- 


_ling or two a-year to their poor when at home, 
cannot be expected to transmit for their mainte- 


nance elsewhere. 

A considerable change in the law of settlement 
is recommended, but which is in fact a return to the 
old law of Scotland. It is recommended that a 
settlement shall not be acquired, even by a native 
of Scotland, in less than seven years of industrial 
residence ; and in the case of the English and 
Irish, it is recommended that the law be assimi- 
lated to the law of England, which allows no right 
of settlement to Scottish, Irish, or alien paupers, on 
any terms. The sight is not seldom seen—and a 
painful one it is—of a Scotsman or Irishman, after 
spending twenty or thirty vears of an industrious 
life in England, being shipped or marched back, 
in old age and destitution, to the country and 
parish where he is forgotten. We should hesitate 
about the adoption of so harsh a law; but it is 
recommended by the Commissioners on the grounds 


_ of justice :—or perhaps reciprocity in injustice may 


be as apt a phrase. 

In another point of suggestion, the Commis- 
sioners depart widely from the example of the 
English Poor-law. They recommend that the 
fathers of bastards be prosecuted criminally, and 
by summary process, if their offspring shall be- 
come chargeable to the parish ; and that married 
men, who desert their wives and children, be sub- 


jected to similar penalties. 


It is recommended, that in every parish where 
there is an assessment, the collection made at the 
church-doors be left to be distributed by the min- 
ister and kirk-session at their discretion, in small 
aids or gratuities, to the modest poor ; nor does it 
seem to be imagined that such discretionary power 
may foster favouritism, whether sectarian or secu- 
lar. Dr. Gordon states in evidence, that the be- 
stowal of pecuniary assistance clears the way for 
insinuating a little sound spiritual advice, or 
increases the clergyman’s “moral influence ;” 
certainly a desirable object. 

One point most strenuously Jaboured in the 
Report, is the assertion—reflecting as it does upon 
the whole of the landed proprietors of Scotland— 
that by heritors and kirk-sessions starving out 
paupers, a share of the burden which ought to 
fall upon the agricultural parishes, now unassessed, 
is thrown upon the towns which are assessed. 
This is flatly denied, and the denial is supported by 
reference to several city parishes ; while it is con- 
tended that the condition of the poor in the rural 
parishes is in reality better than that of the city 
poor. This is so directly in the face of former 
allegations, and experiences, and the returns given 
in by the officers of the City Workhouses and 


that destitute paupers be relieved where they first | Houses of Refuge,—which show a great proportion 
*pply, and kept till their place of settlement be as- | of the destitute to be from the agricultural dis- 
; recourse to be had on it fur repayment | tricts, and especially from the Highlands,—that 
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there must be some mistake. The rate of wages 
and that of the allowance granted to paupers ought 
surely to settle this question; and in contradiction 
to the opinions of three clergymen which are cited, 
we would refer to the Reports on the State of the 
Poorfrom the different Scottish parishes lately given 
in to the General Assembly, and to those in the New 
Statistical Account. Besides, it is forgotten that 
the aged and destitute poor, either from want of cot- 
tages, or with the hope of obtaining employment, re- 
sort to the towns, and thus leave both the parish 
funds and the alms of the charitable to the few that 
remain. In what condition would the rural 
parishes be found, if no outlet for their destitution 


existed 2 The Commissioners state that the coin- | 


plaint is universal in the towns, whether assessed 


or unassessed, of the influx of destitute and impo- | 


tent persons from the country; and in spite of 
what we must roundly term the special pleading 
for the Scottish heritors, found in the Report, we 
must believe the complaint not without cause. 
The Report enters fully into the question of the 


right of able-bodied paupers to relief. On this | 


head, as on many others, every member of the 


Commission is at issue with Mr. Twisleton. It is— 


certainly the most difficult point of all, in legislat- 
ing for the poor, and one upon which we own it 
is not easy to come to any satisfactory decision. 
The Poor-law of Scotland recognises no right to 
relief in the able-bodied pauper; but the prac- 


tice of the country softens the severity of the | 


law, and very extensive aid is given, as was seen 
during the late period of manufacturing distress. 
Yet this relief has been wholly voluntary, and the 
Commissioners would make no change in this re- 
spect. No assessment is to be authorized for the 
relief of the able-bodied poor, whether temporary 
or permanent ; and their claim to relief is not re- 


cognised, even through the stringent medium of | 


workhouses. Nor are we surprised that this last 
system of relief should, from what is seen of its 
working elsewhere, find few admirers in Scotland. 
But the Report, we are sorry to find, recommends 
nothing at once satisfactory and definite in its 
stead. The distress of the able-bodied is left to 
be relieved by any casual means as it may arise ; 


except that it is suggested that a fund shall be | 


formed from the collections at the church doors, 
applicable by the minister and kirk-session to the 
relief of the able-bodied paupers of the parish, 
when such distress occurs. Although this arrange- 
ment did not invest the kirk-sessions with undue 
powers, it is otherwise objectionable; as it will 
be found in most cities, that, in the parishes in 
which the paupers reside, little or no money is 


raised at the church doors ; while, in the wealthy | 


parishes, where large collections are raised, there 
are few or no parishioners likely to become even 
occasional paupers. On this head, and on the 
condition of the labouring poor of the large towns, 


there is a good deal of sensible remark ; but no- | 


thing, we fear, to influence legislators, except the 
warning to do nothing ; not to interfere, save in a 
few minor points, with the present law. For that 
law, indeed, there is throughout the most reverend 
respect ; and whoever may be found dissatistied 


with the Report, it assuredly cannot be the great 
body of the landowners and clergy of Scotland, 
We cheerfully admit, that, within the limits of 
that law, it suggests several improvements, of 
which, however, the most important of all, the 
increase of pauper allowances, is left to “ reason,” 
“ discretion,’ and * the force of public opinion,” 
To the same vacillating or inoperative motives_ 
where bodies of men are concerned—are to be eft 
the medical relief of the poor, and other improve. 





; 
| ton’s third reason of dissent is, that parish asses 


inents suggested ; so that we cannot see much neces. 


sity for legislating on the subject, save for the 
return to the old law of seven years being required 


to obtain a settlement. All else is discretionary, 
The Board of Supervision suggested, endowed with 
powers to intermeddle, but with none to control, 
would, from the first, be found irritating, if active ; 
| though, from its constitution, it would, we fear, 
| be more likely to become, after the first year or 
_ two, slumberous and useless; like all other great 
_unpaid central boards, leaving its routine business 
to its officers. 

We cannot entertain the thought that any 
/government will attempt to legislate on so im- 
portant a subject as Poor Laws for Scotland 
on the narrow basis laid down in this Repori; 

so that our few remarks may be altogether 
“misapplied, and our space misspent. But the 
public of Scotland look with anxiety for the Re- 
port of a Commission that has been a great deal 
talked about, and long to know what is to be 
expected from its labours. When, to what we 
have said above, are added some of Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s reasons of dissent, the inefficient nature of the 
remedies proposed will be perfectly intelligible. Mr, 
Twisleton dissents, First, “* Because the proposed 
‘alterations in the Scotch Poor Laws are, he fears, 
_insufhicient to remedy the defects which are ad- 
mitted to exist in their administration.” His 
second reason is, that, while it is admitted that 
the provision at present made for the relief of the 
aged or infirm poor is, in many parishes of Seot- 
land, inadequate, the main reliance for the supply 
of this deficiency seems to be placed on the pro- 
posed Board of Supervision, which is to have no 
administrative control or direct authority. “ But,” 
says Mr. Twisleton, “It appears to mg that the 
striking inadequacy of the allowances at present 
made to the aged and infirm poor in a large pre- 
portion of the unassessed rural parishes of Seot- 
land, arises, not so much from ignorance of facts, 
as from want of funds ; which, again, is owing in 
no small degree to theories respecting the effect of 
‘any provision for the poor, even when it is re 
stricted to the aged and the infirm. And any 
statements, made annually in Reports, tending 
show that this class of poor are in a destitute cole 
dition, will be met with the usual answer, That the 
only cure for such evils is, the moral and religious 
_ education of the young,” &c.,&c.,&c. We need not 
follow out the hackneyed argument of certain am 
_able visionaries, of which Scottish selfishness is but 
‘too ready to avail itself; and which English 
practical good sense laughs to scorn, Mr. T 


wents are not universal, because not made cou 
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ry; and he regards “ the mischiefs that 
pave been attributed to assessments for the desti- 
tate, aged, and infirm, as remarkably exaggerated, 
¢ pot altogether visionary. The just and equit- 
sble principle of compulsory assessment as reach- 
ing non-resident heritors, and those who contribute 
iittle or nothing to church collections, it is impos- 
sible to set aside. Evidence of its imperative ne- 
~essity is found in the present and past condition 
of almost every unassessed parish in Scotland, and 
‘he immense majority are still unassessed; andif the 
matter be left wholly to the heritors, will remain so. 
Mr. Twisleton farther dissents, because it is not 
made compu/soryon managers to provide medical at- 
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sondance for paupers; nor, in large towns, Houses of | 
Refuge and Poor-houses ; and because even where | 


uch erections are recommended, the matter is, like 
medical relief, left entirely to the discretion of the 
inal managers. While he would leave many de- 
tails of arrangement to the local managers, he con- 
ders it necessary that the principles of dealing 
witha subject so difficult, should be settled by 
Parliament. Ile considers the Scotch law de- 
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resident and non-resident heritors, may all contri- 
bute to the support of the poor upon the only equit- 
able principle. 

It seems a little curious that the Commission 
reinforces its Report with a copious extract from 
the report of a late Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Church on the Management of the 
Poor of Scotland. That Report, of course, upholds 
entire the good old system of church collections 
and voluntary alms, administered to the poor by 
the minister and kirk-session ; and finds the great 
remedy for all defects, in Church Extension, and 
additional endowments to theclergy of the churches 
lately erected. It is worthy of notice that this 
Report of the Committee of the General Assem- 
bly does not propose to abolish the right of ap- 


_ peal to the Court of Session by paupers, which the 


fective and anomalous in levying the rate ; which 
defects the Report does not propose to alter. This 


wems a just objection, but might be no insuper- 
able obstacle ; and the main proposition, in which 
probably many of the people of Scotland will dis- 
ent from the dissent, will be found in the provi- 
sons which Mr. Twisleton deems necessary re- 
secting the able-bodied poor. Yet Mr. Twisleton’s 
plan is an improvement on the Poor-law of Eng- 
land. He says, “It seems to me desirable that in 
dltowns which have a poor-house with Wards 
for able-bodied men, [the Report recognises no 
such Ward, | the managers of the poor should have 
a discretionary power, with the consent of the 


Report of the Government Commission proposes 
to abolish, substituting no jurisdiction in its stead. 
Is this, without lack of charity, to be explained |v 
the fact, that the power of the Court of Session 
over rural kirk-sessions appears, till within the last 
twelvemonth, to have long lain dormant? Its re- 
cent interference to compel the heritors and kirk- 
session of a parish in Fife to double, or—if we re- 
member aright—to quadruplethe allowance granted 
to a destitute widow with several children, has 


naturally aroused the jealousy of those hitherto 


board of Supervision, to assess the inhabitants for 


the purpose of setting to work destitute unem- 
ployed persons, without requiring them to enter 
weh poor-house.” ‘This seems a liberal and wise 
provision, if the right of the able-bodied to relief is 
reognised at all. ‘I'’o some extent it must be ad- 


mitted; and the limitations and safeguards to be | 


«t, seem the chief difhiculty in legislating for the 
porof Scotland ; unless parliament is more dis- 
ysed to defer to ancient prejudices, class interests, 
and the love of power, felt by existing administra- 
ive bodies, than to the principles of justice and 
‘lightened humanity. ‘The Commissioners have 
‘atirely overlooked one important consideration, 
when asserting that compulsory assessments are 
wt required, from the liberal amount of the ordi- 
“ry voluntary collections at the church doors. 
The consideration we allude to, is the disruption 
vhich took place last year in the Established 
‘aureh, and which, though the new Seceders may 
wt be hearly so numerous as is alleged by them- 
“Yes, Must tend to diminish the Church-door 
*“ections very materially both in town and 
*autry. If the “Free Church,” following the 
“ees of Dr. Chalmers, supported each congre- 
son its own poor, our argument would be de- 
“ished ; but we hear of no such intention, and 


re compulsory assessments become the more 
at 


_ of being preéminentiy an educated people. 





y, in order that Dissenters and Churchmen, | 


uncontrolled and irresponsible bodies, who dole 
out the miserable pittances vouchsafed to the des- 
titute, aged, and infirm poor of Scotland in by 
far the great majority of the Scottish parishes. 

Any one who chooses to take the slight trouble, 
may, inour pages* learn, from what will be reckoned 
the best authority—that of the parochial adminis- 
trators of the Poor Laws—what has been, and is, 
thereal conditionof Scottish paupers; and may then 
judge whether the recommendations contained in 
this Report are sufficient to redress the inherent 
evils of the system. 

The Report closes with observations which, com- 
ing from so respectable a quarter, must have influ- 
ence, especially with Highland proprietors, and 
which we have much pleasure in quoting :— 

“The Scottish nation has hitherto had the character 
We deeply 
regret to find that, instead of an improvement havi.g 
taken place in this respect, there is rather a deteriora- 
tion. ‘This fact is accounted for partly by the childrea 
being employed in manufactures at a very early age, and 
partly by the diminished scale of wages, owing to whicl , 
pareits are less able than formerly to pay the sechoul 
tees. Whatever be the cause, the effects are greatly tu 
be deplored. The evidence which we have received has 
led us to form a decided opinion that one of the principal 
causes Of pauperism in many parts of Scotland, par- 
ticularly in the Highlands and large towns, is to be 
found in the imperfect education of the children of a 
large proportion of the working-classes. We attach to 
this matter the highest importance ; but do not consider 
ourselves authorized to offer any special recommendation 
as to the education of those who are not actually pau- 
pers, from the doubt we entertain of the subject being 
within the scope of the Commission.” 

In conclusion, we emphatically repeat that no 
government can legislate upon this most unsatis- 
factory leport. 


ee ~- —_— —_———. _— — 
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* Tad's Mayasine for November aud December 1Ui0, 
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PAST AND 


Ovr literature has, of, late years, been inundated 
with dramatic biographies. In addition to the 
lives of Kemble, of Kean, and of Mrs Siddons, we 
have been favoured with innumerable Reminis- 
cences and Ana of the lesser lights ; and all these 
works, however various in their degrees of merit, 
have attracted a large share of the public at- 
tention, as, indeed, was to be expected from the 
celebrity of the parties. We do not object to 
this. A great performer is necessarily a public 
character, almost inevitably connected, in some 
degree, with the leading personages of the age, 
and deserves a place in our recollection after he 
has passed away, as one who, if not a leader, has, 
at least, been a useful servant in the cause of 
literature and the arts. 

Hitherto, by a universal rule, dictated not 
merely by etiquette, but obviously, nay, instinc- 
tively enjoined by good feeling, morality, and 
justice, the private history of living persons has been 
held sacred from public exposure, so long as that 
exposure was neither courted nor demanded. The 
career of a public man may, no doubt, be sketched 
from such points as are exposed to general obser- 
vation; although even this mode of notice is 
entitled to little favour, as questionable in prin- 
ciple, and almost always offensive in execution, 
Even this, however, is rarely attempted, except 
by some hungry dependant of the press, whose 
appetite exceeds his delicacy, and who is far too 
much in need of a meal to be scrupulous as to 
the means of obtaining it. Farther than this, no 
writer with any pretensions to character, has 
hitherto ventured. To the Sunday press alone was 
left the task of catering for the tastes of such as 
love to “ prey on garbage,” by invading the sanc- 
tity of private life, by collecting thrice told, and 
often thrice refuted, anecdotes of prurient and 
equivocal meaning, by inflicting new wounds, or 
by causing the old ones to bleed afresh in the 
bosoms of those who, without cause and without 
provocation, found themselves the victims of this 
system of cruel persecution. We are sorry to 
say, that these notable apostles of the school for 
scandal have, in these volumes, found a coadju- 
tor; and one who belongs to a sex with which 
delicacy ought to be an instinctive feeling. It 
is very painful to be compelled to make these re- 
marks ; but our duty, not to literature only, but 
to that private sanctity which is here invaded, and 
which every man and woman has a common in- 
terest to maintain, compels us to brand the present 
work as utterly unworthy of the public acceptation ; 
in no way honourable to the author; and, beyond 
all question, most offensive to the class of persons 
of whom it affects to treat. 

It is a bad style of book, very badly executed ; 
and does not even possess the merit of clever gos- 
sip, to atone for its personalities. It contains so 





_* By Mrs. C, Baron Wilson, 2 Vols, London: Smith, 
Elder & Co, 1844, 
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OUR ACTRESSES; OR, GLANCES AT STAGE FAVOURITES, 








PRESENT.* 


called biographical notices of no less than ¢ 
seven living actresses, the great majority of w ‘ 
are now actively engaged in their profession, and, of 
course, dependent on the favour of the public fy 
their daily bread—not earned without much bitte, 
toil, anxiety, and pain of heart. Some have been, by 
the force of their own genius, placed in affluent, an 
even in distinguished positions; have retired al. 
together from the stage; and are now fulfilling 
their duties, as wives and mothers, with 
honour, and propriety. It is a hard thing, that 
these ladies should have their origin curiously 
discussed in some such style as this— She wy. 
the daughter of a well-known wandering monare) 
of a Thespian band—vulgo, a strolling troop of 
players ;” or, “ This lady is a member of ay, 
numerous theatrical family : uncles! aunts! epy. 
sins! brothers! sisters! all have‘ smelt the lamp;”” 
or have their names coupled with such elegant fan- 
cies as the following :—“ Mrs, had three sisters 
who, in infancy, all took to the stage, as unfledged 
ducklings do the water, as supposing it the natural 
element on which they were born to exist.” It js 
hard, that offensive anecdotes, which even the au- 
thor professes to disbelieve, should be gleaned from 
ephemeral sheets, and have a prominent plage as- 
signed to them in the more ambitious volumes of 
Mrs. Wilson. The reader will not fail to pereeive 
the miserable taste in which the following passage 
is conceived, and which we insert, as the very emi- 
nent and accomplished lady referred to is known 
solely by another name. 





Amongst the various publications now on our table 
we find in one what we conceive to be a most maliciow 
story, purporting to be an account of the early daysof 
this now most accomplished vocalist. 

It is there boldly stated that Margaret P., was a fae- 
tory girl in one of the large manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire (Rochdale); and that some one noticing that 
she had a most splendid voice, went to the expense 
having her instructed in music, and, by that means, 
gave to the world unquestionably the first contralto of 
the day. The same publication also states, that at the 
Liverpool musical festival, in 1836, the¢own was throng- 
ed with factory girls (her old companions) who had 
walked from Rochdale for the sole purpose of hearing 
“Pro P. sinc ;” for by her newly-married name they 
had not schooled their rough tongues to call her. 

In the absence of more pleasing information of 4 
woman’s early days we have merely transcribed the ast 
tion of the “ Musical Review ;” and, at the same time, 
believe it to be a tissue of falsehood emanating from ea'y 
and malice. 


Either the head or the heart must here be very 
grievously at fault, The last sentence, after what 
precedes it, appears to us to be an unqualified 
What would be thought of the person who €&- 
tracted the grossest libels of the Sunday pape 
and then published them with the declaration 
his belief that they were false ? 

Harder still it is when the character of the 
actresses now on the stage is assailed either by 
plain speech or by innuendo. Of all person’ PF 
haps, in the world an actress is most dependest 
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utation, and certainly in no other po- 
apon her reputation more liable to attack. The 
ett eleaty of a rival, the whispers of envy, 
-_ ee gossip, or the absurd attentions of a 

have often proved sufficient to blight the 
fol, peyme, We must do Mrs. Wilson justice. 
che has been reasonably cautious in her selection 
4 this class of anecdotes with regard to the younger 


stresses upon the stage. The unmarried ladies, 
st 


exceptio 
rosity to 
n s we cannot say 
prospects 


compensa 


; but this silence is amply 


OUR ACTRESSES. 





| from his side, took to her 
+ Jeast, 80 far as we have noticed, have, with one | 
4 te 


y . | 

n, escaped. Whether they owe this gene- | 

> = . . . . ! 
a consideration for their matrimonial 


the subject of it either is, or has been married. | 
With what feelings must such a passage as the | 


fcilowing be read by the husband of a lady, whom | satin, with all Camberwell at her heels; and the 


oohody ever Witnessed on the stage without delight, 


« would wish to think of but with respect? | arms of the bridesmaids, s 
«While her scholastic husband was. poring over | and orange blossom ! 
Roger Bacon, or Isaac Newton, the lively tempered | 


wife was devouring Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures of Me- 
mory, oF Campbell’s * Pleasures of Hope ;’ or, 
perhaps, but—no—we believe she read much, there- 
fore not ‘ Little 7? what was the poor man to do?” 
Sweet humorist! Again, how pleasant it must 
ie for another gentleman to read in legible cha- 
netersina book got up in the most attractive 
irswing-room style, that his wife “has always been 
wally correct ?”’—or, to find her talked of in this 
fshion at the close of what our authoress would 
all a“ spicy anecdote” of the lady's acceptance of 
i honourable suitor, followed by a refusal, after 
the marriage day was fixed, prompted by some 
rague expectation of a coronet, and the foolish re- 


venge of the disappointed lover in instant mar- | 


rage with another lady ? 


Now that her lover was irretrievably lost, it was clear 
wall observers, (and they were many !) that she began 
w feel most bitterly on the subject ; her health appeared 
w suffer ; her person wasted ; and her appearance ex- 
oved the compassion of many and the derision of not a 
‘ew ; and afew ladies of the green-room were frequently 
ithe habit of hamming (by mere accident of course,) a 
= from an old song— 

“She that will not when she may, 
When she will, she shall have nay !* 





| 
| 
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It was also asserted, that during her early pupilage 

a musical professor fell in love with her—proposed and 
was accepted by her relatives, but received with cold- 
ness by the lady herself, as though she could not exactly 
make up her mind, (so goes the tale, which we give as 
we received it.) [This honest chronicler !] However, 
the day was fixed and the wedding guests assembled. 
On arriving at the chureh porch, the bride hesitated, 
looked archly in the visage of the would-be-bride- 
groom; then suddenly rye be a laugh, she sprang 
eels, and did not stop, 

till she arrived, almost breathless, at her father’s door. 
The astonished bridegroom was more fortunate in a 
second matrimonial attempt in after years, and contrived 
to get through the ceremony in safety with another 
talented vocalist. Such at least was the gossip that at 


ted by the exuberance of scandal, where | the time went the round of the green-room. 


The reader at once sees the probability of all this, 
—the lady dashing along the streets in white 


forlorn bridegroom, in strong convulsions, in the 
tifled with smelling salts 
No matter that the story 
bears falsehood upon its face ; no matter that the 
feelings of an amiable woman shall be stung by 
the revival of offensive scandal! “Such at least 
was the gossip that went the round of the green- 
room ;” and this is reason sufficient for its being 
embalmed in the pages of a writer, who, in her 
“concluding remarks,” makes this boast,—“ Every 
possible means have been used to ascertain the 
truth.” “ We have stated nothing unadvisedly, or 
without authority.” The specimens already given 
are sufficient to show how consistent this statement 
is with the recorded results of Mrs. Wilson's labours. 
To those who happen to know any thing of the real 
history of many of the ladies mentioned in the 
work, the modesty of the boast mast be amusing 
in the extreme. 


It has struck us, in running through these 


_ volumes, that the authoress must, in the course of 


her researches, have been met by some very ex- 
plicit intimations as to the light in which they 
were regarded by the persons who formed the sub- 
ject of them. We know enough of the means re- 


sorted to in the concoction of such works, to be 


| assured that no scruple has been made of applying 
_ to the parties themselves for the materials of their 
| biographies ; and we likewise know enough of some 


We have been in many green-rooms, where we | of these parties, to feel assured, that the applica- 
lave seen enough of rancour and jealousy in all ‘tion did not elicit very satisfactory contributions 
mucience,—but it has not been our fortune to | to Mrs. Wilson’s budget. Accordingly, just in 
set with any “ fair ladies” in these verdant re- proportion as the character and status of the ladies 


a 


Mrs. Wilson has a weakness, apparently, 


‘ats capable of sarcasm so refined and womanly | mentioned in this work rises, do we find the bio- 
| graphical notices scanty, and the apocryphal gossip 
for abundant,—the latter often dashed in with the 


als of jilting. With the peculiarly elevated idea | pitterness of a small and spiteful mind. We only 


vtich she seems to entertain of the married state, 
* perform this amiable feat is, no doubt, in her 
‘tion, to accomplish an excellent joke. Another 
“y, to whom we shall not further allude than by 
“ring that she is not less respected in the noble 


“aired by the public while ministering to their 
“ait by her unrivalled minstrelsy, and on whose 
“me the breath of scandal never rested, is sub- 
Med to the impertinence of the following anec- 


we “uch we know to be from first to last totally 





refrain from giving instances of what we have 
_ stated, because we could not do so without propa- 
gating the offence of which we complain; and 
| shall confine ourselves to a few specimens illustra- 


tion to wh d. th h _ tive of the graceful and feminine tone of the writer’s 
~ 8 to which she has been raised, than she was | 


mind, and her fitness for the self-imposed task 
which she has undertaken. The delicate humour 
of the following must strike every one :— 


We have often heard of the old adage, “ matches are 
made in heaven;” but we are inclined to think that 
“the Way.err match” was dipped in a more sulphu- 
reous place. 
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/ith what a grace is this said! Again :— 

Mrs. Waylett has been a widow about two years ; at 
least Mr. Waylett has been dead about that time ;* and, 
as she is still announced under that name, we have no 
right to suppose that she has again entered into “ the 
holy state;” but should she exclaim, with Shakspere, 
“ The wine of life is drawn,” she may add, with a slight 
alteration from “ the bard of all time,’ “ The Ler is left 
—to brag of.” 

Upon what principle many of the names, which 
we find included in these volumes, were allowed to 
find their way there, we are at a loss to see. 
Many of them must be totally new, except to those 
who happen to be familiar with second-rate metro- 
politan and provincial theatres; while others of 
them have unfortunately earned notoriety of a 
kind which should have excluded them from the 


work altogether. It must be any thing but plea- | 


sant for those ladies whose genius and virtues en- 


tind themselves linked, even in a trumpery publi- 
cation such as this, with others with whom they 





TRESSES. 


s SMBLE in Swi , 
a ~ a E in Switzerland, and Keay 9 
This is bathos in perfection, and worthy to 
side-by-side with the following sphinx-like an 
nouncement :— ; 


gloomy aspect which has since darkened them int Te 
lation. a 


From a writer of this stamp, any thing worthy 
| of the name of criticism was not to have been ey 
_pected, It is rarely even attempted ; and, ae 
attempted, never rises above the level of third-raty 
newspaper phrasing. Mrs. Wilson seems to have 
had a pretty wide acquaintance in her day with gi) 
sorts of so-called professional people, 
Mendici, mim, balatrones, hoc genus omne. 
She has probably passed much of her time jy 
theatres, in green-rooms, and in concert rooms: 





doubt, conceives herself peculiarly qualified for yp. 
dertaking to sit in judgment upon the actresses of 


title them to universal respect and admiration, to | and, upon the strength of having done 80, she, no 
} 
| 
| 


can have no principle or feeling in common, and 

who have tended to bring discredit upon a profes- | 
sion which the world is, at any rate, only too apt 
to regard with reluctant respect. They may well | 
fear, that the bad may be massed up with the 
good in one common censure. But in many cases | 
Mrs. Wilson has not even the excuse of notoriety 

for her selection. The book professes to treat of | 
“stage favourites.” We do not, therefore, expect | 
to stumble upon the biography of a lady, who, Mrs, | 
Wilson tells us, “ is celebrated rather for strength 


the day. But it requires higher faculties than this 
writer possesses to estimate the merits of those, to 


whose talents the public owes many an hour of the 


most refined enjoyment, and from the genius of some 


of whom the proudest intellects in the land have 


not been ashamed to own that they have drawn en- 
nobling impulses that will be borne with them to 
the grave. A great actress is prodaced only bys 
combination of energetic study, with a wide and 
intuitive sympathy with all forms and _phasesof 
character and passion, which is akin to the highest 


of voice than for the more delicate shades of act- | genius. She writes the poetry of her heart in her 


ing ;” or of another lady, who, “ surrounded by 
iron-lunged ear-splitters, is herself as very a 


| thrilling embodiments of suffering or affection; 


and she takes her place among the influences that 


shouter as any in the corps.” If to be a stage | have formed our mind and character side-by-side 


favourite is to entitle one to this species of com- 
ment, the more actively unpopularity is culti- , 
vated by “ our actresses ’’ the better. 

In a literary point of view, these volumes are | 
as faulty as they are worthless as biographies ; 
the style is not less objectionable than the senti- 
ments. A flippant familiarity is frequently affected, 
which is always in the worst possible taste : as 
thus,—* finding salary in general non est ;”’ “ he 
turned his nasal promentary ” (the spelling is not | 
ours) “due north, and his noble body followed it, 
till it scented Auld Reekie ;” ‘“* Macready is con- 
sidered, among the dramatic fashioners, a very 
dificult customer to measure ”—a “ violent vocal 
announcement, (which Mr. John Reeve called the 
damnahitque ocuwi line.” ) Poor Thalia and Mel- 


with the greatest poets. Such an one as this claims 
from us the reverence due to womanhood and te 
genius. Enough for the public that they see the 
results of her hours of thought, or of those sor 
rows that bring knowledge and wisdom to the 
heart. It is a vulgar spirit that would intrude into 
the sacred retreat of her domestic life, or play the 
spy upon the feelings that lie 
Within the quiet closure of her breast. 

In such a spirit is this book written. It isaé- 
dressed to an unworthy curiosity, whach it should 
be the object of literature to repress, rather than te 
encourage, and it should be banished from every table 
where good feeling and good taste are cherished. 

A most pleasant volume might, indeed, be oe 

ten upon “ Our Actresses’”—a volume that shows. 


pomene havea sad time of it all through the book ; | pe piquant without scandal, and sparkling with- 


“ the saffron-robed god” ministers at every mar- | 


riage ; and the most hackneyed phrases of “ the 
hard of all time,” emerge and re-emerge under the 
most mangled forms. The strain of moralizing in 
which Mrs. Wilson sometimes indulges, is equally 
elevated and pertinent. As, for example :— 

“Then came a frost, a chilling frost,” as Shakspere’s 
Wolsey so feelingly observes. 

Or this:— 

Alas! death is no respecter of talent ! Cooker lies en- 


* A safe statement. Mrs. Wilson does make these some- 
times. As, for example, in speaking of Mrs. Yates :—Mr. 


Yates, she says, “expired at the hotel at the Euston ter- 
minus, aad our fair heroine became a widow.” 





out falsehood—-which, confining itself rigidly » 
performers of the first class, should glance grace 
fully at the story of their lives, but should res 
its strength upon vivid pictures of the —_ 
which fascinated our fathers and ourselves. 
is a writer whose pen, now only too little see, ** 
should rejoice to see employed in such 8 tas\— 
one, capable of. sketching the stage we 
of our time in colours vivid as those @ 
Colley Cibber has immortalized Mrs. Monti 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle, and who could give “ 
pictures the added grace of a deeper sentine® 


| That writer is Leign Hunt. 


Theatrical affairs about this time began to assume th, 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


Ax action was tried at the last Galway Assizes, | allows him to be beyond exception. But because 
nich turned upon this quest ion— What is a gen- | he had raised himself from an humble, though an 
deman? Mr. Kelly, the plaintiff, claimed a racing- | honest, condition to the head of his noble profes- 
cap and stakes, which Mr. Younge, the defendant, | sion, Sir Edward Sugden is no gentleman, 
refused to give up, on the ground that he, Mr.| But, oh! the cut of an aristocrat, who said— 
Kelly, was no gentleman 3 and thereupon issue nay, swore, that! Gentle reader, you would 
was joined. It was a condition of the race, that | scarcely pick him out of a knot of walking gentle- 
the horses should be ridden by gentlemen ; and the | men at the gate of the Zoological Gardens, of a Sun- 
judge, 8 Mr. Augustus Moore, (not Judge Moore, | day, to hold your horse. 
however, ) had awarded the prize to Mr. Younge, | wisdom of the West. A gentleman, like a poet, 
ssubaltern in a marching regiment quartered at | must be ready made, He must have been born 
Athlone, in preference to Mr. Kelly, the rider of | with a silver fork in his mouth; no matter whe- 
the foremost horse. ther he picks his teeth with it afterwards when he 

This was a pretty case for a Galway jury to grows up to be a man, or melts it down intoa pewter 
tiv; for the whole Clan Kelly were standing by | spoon,—he is still a gentleman all the same. He 
wo see fair play. The celebrated Mr. Fitzgibbon | is of “the ould stock,” inoculate it as he will. 
was the advocate of the exclusive party, and he No overgrowth of moss or rubbish can obliterate 
lsboured hard to break down Mr. Kelly’s right to | his innate quality. Thus, while the seals and the 
become a competitor in such a contest. ermine cannot communicate this thorough-bred 

For this purpose, witnesses were examined, who | nature, many an “old coat” with its “ becoming” 
proved that Lady Clanricarde did not visit Mrs. | appurtenants,* cover a rale jintleman. 

Kelly, though sometimes sojourning within a The respectful pity with which one of those 
morning's call; and consequently it was contend- | relics of former greatness is regarded by the com- 
el, that Mr. Kelly could not, with any proper | mon people, is a generous trait in the Irish char- 
degree of modesty, presume ‘to weigh himself in| acter. It proceeds, indeed, from that mischievous 
the same scales with a Lieutenant of her Majesty’s | grandee-worship which was once our national 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Foot. idolatry, and with which we are still strongly 

On the other hand, it was submitted, that if | imbued. But it is an amiable sentiment, when the 
none were to be reputed in the rank of gentlemen, | object to whom we bow the knee is in distress ; 
whose wives had not been visited by Lady Clanri- | and if, notwithstanding his fallen fortunes, he 
earde, the notion of a Corinthian Race might as | preserves the feelings and carriage of a true gen- 
well be given up at once, within twenty miles all tleman, there is something deeply affecting in the 
mand Portumna castle. It would amount, in deference which his presence still inspires. 
fact, to a disgentilizing of two or three counties. But it more frequently happens that the broken- 

A good deal of curious discussion was entered | down //ida/go is a worthless and unprincipled 
upon about the “twelve tribes” in general, and fellow; and in that case, the respect which he 
siout the Kellys in particular. The latter occupy | commands seems like a biting satire upon his 
‘proud page in Mr. Burke’s standard work upon | whole class and race. “ Masthur John is a gen- 
ine “Landed Gentry,” a book of infallible autho- | tleman born: he promises all, and he pays none.” 

‘, Inasmuch as every gentleman whom it! Such was the justification, offered in sober sad- 
clebrates, sounds his own trumpet, having (as | ness, of the swindling practices of one of the great- 
the one who has the best right to know) supplied, | est liars and rascals in the province, by a man who 
* the request of the learned compiler, the pedi- | had suffered by his knavery. 
me and list of cousins which | This leads me to another distinctive feature of 

The Gentleman, as that character is understood in 
8 I have said, the Kellys are there, but | —— pares of Ireland. He 9 nema - 
we Younges are not. This, with sundry other | ability of getting a debt. He ‘ee 

; said one of the Five Bloods, in whose presence 


ted and sufficient causes, bei hown why | 
a ses, being shown why Mr. | 1 wi 
: \ : some exact man of payments was named with 


Kdly might ride pari ith a Lie | 
‘ot, a verdic : agp a 7 one a Lieutenant of | honour; “ Why, the fellow never owed a hundred 
) erdict was given in his favour; and he | Mi Gogg vie “ae 
#2 the : “ ; pounds in his life!” This “in your duller Britain 
court in great triumph with his cup, but | ‘ hI 
for the stakes, they were little enough for the ; ™®* be thought a laughable test of the nobler 
anyers, — - metals of society. But when it seems to be con- 
sidered a duty which a man owes to his lineage, 
to live beyond his means, (an Irish way, you will 
say, of keeping up the credit of the house, ) it is 
not so very absurd after all. Whoever complies 
with such a usage must owe many 4 hundred 
pounds; and those who do not comply with it, 
are cried down unsparingly, a8 screws, and fellows 
* Vide Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of Winteor 


Such, however, is the 


“Show how he’s greatly allied.” 
Now 


Of the notions which still prevail on the ques- 

7 of gentility, a curious instance was elicited | 
ry this trial. A witness for the lieutenant 
Cider upon his solemn oath, that he did not 
oe: the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to be a 
, inh: not that he could allege aught to the 
“Mtagement of that eminent personage’s char- 


‘ or ; | 
4 demeanour. On such points, everybody 
™~ IL.—nxo, CXXVII. 
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of a lowecaste. “Base is the slave who pays,” 
uoth mine Ancient Pistol. 

The late Lord C. was a finished gentleman, in 
this sense of the word; and, indeed, in another 
sense too. For many years before his exit, he 
owed more than the fee and inheritance of all his 
demesnes could have been sold for to the high- 
est bidder. Yet he managed to rub on, under the 
prestige of a title, and to fare sumptuously to the 
last. 
him though, the undertaker being a morose fellow, 
and refusing to take his lordship’s word for the 
price of the coffin. But up to that time, he wanted 
nothing that luxury could demand. 

Some familiar friends, seated round his festive 
board, ventured once, while the claret was going 
round, to remonstrate against such extravagance, 
They wanted, they said, no costly wines to lure 
them to his table, but would be perfectly satisfied 
with the cin du pays, the refined dew of his 
tributary mountains. 

“T know all that, my dear friends,” said the 
worthy peer; “and nothing would delight me 
more than to regale you with whisky-punch, if I 
could ; but, then, consider the expense of it.” 

“The expense!” cried the astonished guests, 
holding up their bumpers of Chateau Margaux. 

“ Yes, the expense. Where are the lemons to come 
from? Ready money for lemons would break me.” 

Another necessary test of a gentleman is, that 
of being fit to be shot at from a pistol at twelve 
paces. That he be willing to fight upon worthy 
provocation, is something; but it is not enough ; 


many are ambitious of that honour without being | 
They must be meet to be | 


privileged to enjoy it. 
met before they can demand a meeting. 


But, on the other hand, it will not do to be too nice | 


on points of heraldry, if a challenge has been pro- 
voked, 
chid him for condescending to fight with Gifford, 
the Thersites of the Dublin Corporation, breathes 
the true spirit of ancient chivalry : “ I never in- 
sulted any man I would not fight.” So, more 


recently, that Cock of the North, the Father of the 


North East Bar, being aggrieved by the attacks of 
a Dublin paper, made inquiries about the editor; 
and, having found that he was “ enough of a gen- 
tleman for his purpose,” sent a friend to request 
his attendance in the Phenix Park. Strange 
enough, that friend, the hostile messenger, was 
the sare Mr. Fitzgibbon already mentioned, and 
who, on a late occasion, so very properly declined 
a similar invitation. 

The world, however, is growing wiser, and more 
moral, on this subject every day. Mr. Fitzgibbon 
has not lowered himself in the social scale by 


rejecting the mad cartel of the Attorney-general ;_ 


nor does Mr, Holmes, I am sure, now consider the 
editor of the Pilot less of a gentleman, because he 
did not answer his call to the Fifteen Acres. It 


would be much better, to be sure, if those who will | 


not fight, would refrain their lips from abusive 
or irritating language. But abuse without homi- 
cide is not so infamous as when it is “o\ erlaced 


with the blood” of the injured party. People are | 


beginning to understand this; and therefore the 
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I believe they found it hard enough to bury | 


Old Grattan’s answer to those friends who | 


fighting test is looked upon as a rather equivoe,| 
mode of proving respectability. Still, however ; 

° : ’ ever its 
negative force remains. He who could not be, 
with honour by a gentleman has no busines 
think of riding a race with one. But the Galwa 
° ° ° ° ¥ y 
jury decided, totidem verbis, that it would be io 
disgrace to any gentleman to shoot Mr, 
_and consequently his character stands henceforth 
_ perfectly clear from all derogation, 

It is a question undecided yet in the United 
Kingdom, whether a gentleman can be engaged ip 
the business of education, either as a schoolmaster 
or a private tutor. As for an usher, such a chay. 
acter is not to be spoken of at all; much less 
spoken to. The memory of Eugene Aram jg jp. 
famous more than that of any other murdere 
because he was an usher. It is considered more 
| reputable to break stones on the highway-side 
| than to hammer the accidence, either Greek o 
Latin, into the heads of the rising generation, 
A riding-master is a prince to the usher of a schoo, 
The very name of the latter is so odious to egrs 
polite, that it has been mystified under the mor 
general appellation of assistant. An usher, by 
| confession, is now as rare as the title of apoth 
_or butcher over a shop-door in the city of London, 
|The latter are all victuallers and chymists; ang 
_the usher takes refuge from the obloquy of his 

calling in a participle. 

It may be doubted, however, if the condition of 
| a private tutor in a gentleman’s family be not stil] 
more deplorable. Snubbed in the parlour, flouted 
_by the kitchen, laughed at by his pupils, cut dead 
by the young ladies, and the butt of perpetual 
side-wind rebuffs and admonitions from their 
mamma, he is yet a happy man if, on settling day, 
he be not cheated of half his stipulated and hard 
earned stipend, by the respectable head of the 
house. The dancing-master—that welcome and 
privileged buffoon—assumes a condescending air 
in speaking to him; and even the itinerant hair- 
dresser looks at him with an outrageous eye of 
commiseration, as who should say, “ Poor fellow, 
I feel for you.” 

If, in addition to all these, there be an old 
| 
| 











maiden aunt in the circle, then is the tutor’s cup 

of bliss brimful. For she will eithier Thsult him 
hourly in terms of bitter contempt, or else she will 
make love to him: and whether she falls upon 
him as a biting Scylla, or asa devouring Charybdis, 
tis alike uncomfortable. 

Even the country people regard the profession 

of a teacher, in any branch of knowledge, with 
undissembled scorn. In their opinion, a gen 
“demanes” himself by accepting the highest €- 
dowment connected with education. When 
Irish lady of high birth married the wer 
of Harrow School, the disgrace was acutely felt 7 
many a dependent crone, who would have mo 
‘nated her wigwam with pride had the bridegro 
been Lord William Paget. “An ould 
'masther,” as they were pleased to designate they 

object of her choice, was such a yokefellow a5? 
_ could scarcely tolerate for a child of their ra, 
but to think of such a match for a daughter 
noble house was beyond all Irish patience 
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The contempt of men who live by their learning | admitted to fill an unreadable corner of a review, 
‘mes shows itself in a ludicrous manner. | tosses the head at a writer of paragraphs, just as 
The late Mr. S——, a fellow of the University, | Tommy Moore might be supposed to do (but would 


who thought no small beer of himself, had the 

‘fcation to see his partner in a quadrille 

janded to her seat, in the middle of the set, by an 

rifin of a mother, because, as she declared 

sloud, she “had no notion to permit one of her 

young leedies to stand wees-a-wee to a tuthorer of 
she College.” 

There is but one palliative of these absurdities : 
they can rarely be attributed to ingratitude. 

Whether an attorney is a gentleman or not de- 

nds much upon the quality of his practice: not 
the moral quality, for that has nothing to say to 
the question ; but the class of suitors he is em- 
rloyed by, and the sort of business for which 
they use him. If he be entrusted with the 
conduct of equity suits, he is a gentleman by 
rank. If he be a practitioner at common law, 
he isa gentleman by courtesy. But if his busi- 
ness lie at quarter-sessions, or on the crown side 
of assize courts, he is only a gentleman by act 
of Parliament. Lord Anglesey, when he was 
lord Lieutenant, put the whole profession, as 
it is sometimes proudly called, into the same sack, 
and ordered attorneys of all sorts to be shut out 
from the levees at the Castle. But this was an 
invidious distinction to make, considering the in- 
discriminate nature of a gathering at the Irish 
court. The attorneys are not a fraternity to be 
easily discomfited or abashed. E£xpellas furcd,— 
you know the rest. ‘They came to the Castle, not- 
withstanding the prohibition, with their wives and 
daughters ; and the question of their admissibility 
was at length happily set at rest by a Lord Lieu- 
tenant marrying the daughter of one of them. 

One hears much of the “Gentlemen of the Press,” 
ana their “ Fourth Estate ;’ which, however, not 
being an estate of inheritance, some have doubted 
if they be gentlemen at all. Their occupation 
certainly is not inconsistent with that character ; 
and in every part of Europe, except Great Britain 


| not do it) at a street ballad-singer. The barrister, 
_ of a term old, counts it a brighter thing to draw a 
declaration on a bill of exchange than to produce 
the leading article of The Times; and your 
“unco guid Christian,” though he will slip a sly 
paragraph, to answer his own ends, into the letter- 
box, scowls at an editor, like Jack Cade (the com- 
parison is orthodox) frowning at the Clerk of 
Chatham. 

Cobbett’s sneering attacks upon “the Repor- 
thers” tended much to prejudice the world against 
them ; and, truth to say, the tribe who provoked 
his gall were a strange, impertinent, vulgar crew. 
They had a club at that time in London, which 
was hermetically sealed against such public writers 
as could not prove themselves gentlemen by the 
exhibition of a university degree. That stamp 
was indispensable to satisfy them that there could 
be any “gowd” in the man; though they should 
have known—none better—that it is often used to 
give currency to pinchbeck. Cobbett himself 
would have been blackballed had he sought ad- 
mission amongst those “learned Thebans ;” and the 
great Captain (Sterling, I mean, not Wellington) 
would have fared no better. 

The graduate gentry, however, form a very small 
minority of the present effective force of our diur- 
nalpress. The leading journalsof the [Irish ] capital 
are in the hands of men, “ most of whom, it is true, 
have had mothers,” as Counsellor Tim Doolan said 
to a Cork jury,* but not one of them (unless, per- 
adventure, it may be Dr. Gray of The Freeman's 
Journal) can boast an Alma Mater. They are 
self-taught men; and to this day more than one 
of the corps take a sort of pride in “ treading upon 
the Greek and Roman grammar,” 

I may tell you something more about that here- 
after ; but it is more pat to our present subject to 





and Ireland, it is a passport into the very highest | 
circles. Perhaps it may be, in some degree, their | 


own fault that their company is not so highly prized 
‘courted here. The French satirist has said— 


Cest un mauvais metier, que celui de fnédire. 


Th personalities in which their argument is too 
“ten lost, and the small account they seem to set 
ty the plain truth, when the purpose of a party 
= be served by it, have brought an honour- 
zens into disrepute. Thus they degrade 
= selves from the rank and dignity of censors, 
"20 might command general respect, to that of 


ucto 
 » Prepared to execute the vengeance or gra- 


— malice of their patrons. 
wee ne writers for the daily press, of all 
a heapey and complexions, are unhappily 
eoveythed spharse an engine which might be, 
Sinicet oe inferior to the pulpit alone as an 
: in a and social improvement ; they are 
ity sat emen, if not better, than numbers of 
her’, conceited prigs who affect to despise 
ur sfavant, who has once in a way been 





affirm, which I do confidently, that “ The Gentle- 
men of the Press” in Ireland are gentlemen, and 
that they have the means at their fingers’-ends, if 
they had but the will and the virtue, to raise them- 
selves to a very high degree upon our social scale. 

We will pass now to a more ambitious class 
than any we have yet referred to among the great 
untitled. These I will take the liberty of naming 
the, castellated gentry of Ireland, They reside in 
castles, or in houses contiguous to what are called 
castles; and, by means of that location, acquire 
for themselves, in the nomenclature of the country, 
a distinction almost baronial. For a gentleman 
so situated has but to call his dwelling after his 
castle, and his castle after himself, and he at once 
stands out the very head and front of his name, to 
whom the whole tribe of synonymous mortals will 
appear to do homage for the bread they eat and for 
the air they breathe. 

The patient reader will bear with me while I 
illustrate this variety of the class “ gentleman,” 
with an authentic history. 





*< And, gentlemen,” said Tim, deploying a very snufly 
handkerchief, “ my client had a mother, Gentimen 
(after a pause of irresistible pathos,) most of you have had 


'* 


mothers! 














There was in our University, among the gra- 
duates of a certain year which my rheumatic bones 
quail to remember, a youth from the West, who 
had a thousand pounds in money, and the world 
all before him. The learned professions were open 
to him; but he aspired not to distinction through 
the rugged and uncertain paths of law, physic, or 
divinity. He did not want to expend his ready 
cash in dinners to attorneys, or in setting himself 
up asa country curate. Nature had given him an 
athletic frame, a florid complexion, and a pair of 
fine blue eyes, which a female cousin of his, a 
Galway lady, had assured him would be utterly 
thrown away in this poor country. He resolved, 
therefore, as soon as the University had set its 
stamp to his attractions, to carry them off to a 
market, where people can afford to pay for such 
luxuries. But before his departure, having 
heard much of the sound practical wisdom of my 
good friend, Billy Sheridan, he solicited an in- 
terview, in order to obtain his advice and in- 
structions upon the best way of setting about the 
enterprise. Billy was not a little surprised at the 
novelty of the application ; but, putting the 
gravest face he could upon the matter, set himself 
down to improve so excellent an occasion of the 
very kind of fun in which he most delighted ; the 
fun of fooling a vain-glorious coxcomb to the top 
of his bent. He began, therefore, by requiring the 
most unreserved candour, both as to the motives 
and the circumstances of his visiter ; and thus ex- 
torted such a revelation of folly, credulity, and 
meanness, as never before had been voluntarily 
made to any but a priest in orders. 

The object of the young man, as confessed by him- 
self, was to entrap some English lady of fortune, by 
his personal agrémens, on which he greatly valued 
himself ; and, by exaggerated representations of his 
affairs and connexions, to lure her into a marriage ; 
which being accomplished, and her wealth made 
sure of, she might afterwards find out and be re- 
conciled to the truth of the case, as it might please 
God, 

“The first thing I should recommend,” said 
Billy, “in furtherance of your most laudable pur- 
pose, would be a modification of your name. You 
are called Cody, I think ?” 

The youth nodded assent. 

“ An excellent name; but Codex would be better; 
for then you might be Codex ralde desideratus ; and 
I advise you seriously to think of it. There is 
something cristocratic in that termination of a 
proper name. Omne quod erit in exr—You under- 
stand ? 

“Yes,” answered the booby, “I do.” 

“You do?” said Billy to himself, “faith and 
that’s more than I do; but,” resuming his oracular 
importance, “you are now a Mr. Cody: an Irish- 
man, it is plain by your brogue, and a strapping 
one, a8 any one may see by your legs. But ‘ what 
Cody?” they will ask: ‘which of the Codys is 
he {” Nobody knows. You may be the heir of Mrs 
Cody, who sold lobsters in Buttermilk Lane, for 
aught the world can tell.” 

** Lobsters! d——n it, man, don’t be preposterous. 
My mother never sold a lobster in her life.” 
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“ Well, I'm not saying she did; though) 

é OM) as 
Hamlet says, ‘ I would she were as honest a man p 
But amongst the indiscriminate vulgus of Cody 
the tongue of envious malevolence might consis 
you to that branch. Now, what I was going ty 
propose was, that you should endeavour to indjyj. 
dualize yourself, by an addition of some sort, p, 
you know the Lord Lieutenant ?” 

“Yes,” said the bumpkin, “I attindeg his 
Levee.” 

“Oh! that ’Ildo, I suppose, then, he'd have jo 
objections to knight you, before you set out op 
this adventure.” 

“I’m afraid he would not do it,” says Cody; «fo, 
when I stopped to tell him my father was a tinant of 
his, he said,‘ Pass on, Sir,’ in a voice that froze me.” 

“Ah! no chance there, then,” said Billy 
smothering a laugh; “ but there are other ways 
though the court may freeze you: frigore te ferict, 
as Horace says. Suppose, now, you should ennoble 
yourself by a name in combination with the seat 
of your ancestors, like Grey of Groby, or Coke of 
Holkham. By the bye, in what name does the 
seat of your ancestors rejoice ?” 

“Sate?” said Cody; “faith and that’s em. 
barrassing. My father had a sate in the Common 
Council of Limerick, as a member of the Guild of 
Brushmakers ; and my uncle sat in the same 
place for the Cordwainers ; but, beyond them two, 
I know of no anshester, since I must tell you the 
whole truth, except an old gentleman that had ne'er 
asate at all, but only a stand,—an apple-stand at the 
corner of Baal’s Bridge.” . 

“Wumph,” says Billy, “biting his lips in a 
dangerous manner,—“ but what is the name of 
your estate? I think you said you had an estate 
in Galway.” 

“Oh! Galway,—vyes, I have a soart of an es 
tate there, as long as the rent is paid, and the 
lease holds ; and they call it the Moorieen, because 
it is so fruitful in Bog-mould.” 

“ Cody of the Mooricen,” quoth Billy, pondering, 
“That won’t do. Is there nothing connected with 
it out of which we could tinker a name for you! 


| What are its prominent features ?” 


“ Why, ’tis nothing but an old farm-house stand- 
ing beside a bog, and close by the remainsf one 


of those tall, square, roofless and windowless build- 
ings, which they call castles in this country.” 

“And do you call that nothing? Tell me at 
once, is that ruin upon your tenement ? 

“Yes, without a doubt ; I pay rent for it; and 
my cows take shelter on its muddy floor, from the 
storms.” 

‘“‘ My dear friend,” cried Billy, “ let me congrs- 
tulate you. Voila un fait accompli. Out of that 
ruin we will build you a name, a fortune, and a 
wife. Why what a number of our Irish gentry 
have made themselves a distinctive and ennobling 
nomenclature from just such another possessio? 
Let one of those queer old cow-house edifices,—for 
whatever they were in days of yore, they are af 
convertible to no other purpose,—let one of them 
stand within a gentleman’s bounds, and he 7 
only to build a cottage of two storeys Up alongsi®® 
of it, to make himself a member of the 
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goblesse. Tata what is to hinder your sinking the 
gor I could,” said Cody, interpreting the 
words literally, and as Smith of Deanston might 
indge, wisely. “T wish I could; but I fear I 
‘hould first sink in it myself.” 

«Nay, down with you to the haunches, if your 
heart be faint. But as you hope to rise by the 
opinions of deluded women, sink it you must, to 
she Antipodes. Perish forever that base Meotian 
same, and call your place Castle Cody.” 

«Qh, bother, man,” said the half-flattered, half- 
vexed lord of the lofty cow-house. ‘“ The whole 
suntry would laugh at that.” 

«Well, and what harm will that do you? I 
suppose you don’t want to go a-wife-hunting in 
Galway or thereabouts. Eh?” 

«Oh no,—decidedly not.” 

“Well then, let the whole country laugh ; 
though it should be pretty well tired of laughing 
st such things by this time of day. The novelty 
is laid asleep long ago, and so, one might expect, is 
the fan. But your land lies in England; and 
they won’t laugh there, I promise you, when you 
present yourself, not as a Mr. Cody from Ireland, 
but as Cody of Castle Cody. My dear friend, the 
alliteration of that name, with those legs of yours, 
‘in those days men wore tights,} and that patrician 
hook of your nose, will be worth more than all the 
acres of Moorieen in the province of Connaught.” 

“Yes,” said Cody, “I do not doubt but there is 
much in what you say. Atthe Tipperary Assizes, 
the eryer called a juror to the box as Philip 
Fogarty, of Castle Fogarty, in the Barony of Elio- 
gurty;’* and the crowd fell back, as if they would 
usve backed themselves through the very walls of 
the court, to let the owner of so large a name pass 
ty. Iwas awestruck myself, when I looked upon | 
fogarty of Castle Fogarty.” 

“I'll warrant ye were ; and what will it be in 
fagland, where they know nothing about castles, 
‘xeept such as Warwick castle, or the like? The | 
astle, then, is settled. You are now Cody of 
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sent. You must abjure Christian names entirely. 
That is the newest old distinction going. It proves 
descent from the ancient Phrygians or Milesians, 
who possessed this country ages before such a thing 
as a Christian name was known in the world.” 

The fortune-hunter gaped, but could not speak ; 
while Billy ran on breast-high—* ‘The Greeks, the 
first gentlemen in the world, had no double names. 
There was Alcibiades, the very glass of fashion 
and the mould of form ; nobody thought of put- 
ting Ais Christian name on the back of a letter 
thus—“ Jeremiah Alcibiades, Esq., Parthenon 
Parade ; but he was Alcibiades and nothing more.” 

“‘ That's true,” said Cody ; and Homer too, with 
Agamemnon and Patroclus, and all those nobs,— 
they all had but a name a-piece.” 

“No doubt of it. You're a classical man, I see. 
The only prefix any one of them assumed, was the 
article—6.” 

“lo?” 

“Yes, the definite article ; and I would have you 
do the same.” 

“What! call myself 7/0 Cody ?” 

Billy laughed outright. 

“No, thou exasperator of aitches,’’ he said ; 
“but O’Cody, if you please ; and The O’Cody, an 
thou love me.” 

* The O’ Cody!” expostulated the astonished cas- 
tellan. ‘“ The O'Cody of Castle Cody? Ah, now, 
Mr. Sheridan, none of your nonsense.” 

“You may call it nonsense, if you will,” said 
Billy, with an air of displeasure; “but, let me 
tell you, Sir, that to be one of the The’s, in the 
present age, is next to blood-royal. If you area 
“ The,” there can be no other gentleman of your 
name but his gentility is reflected from you. All 
the Codys will be emanations from “ The O'Cody.” 
It is a lofty and ancient title, far beyond your Sir 
Jerrys or Sir Toms ; and, what is no small con- 
sideration, it costs nothing. No fees to Sir William 
Betham ; no kissing hands, or bending the knee 
to arrogant Viceroys. Waller of Suffolk Street 
will do it all for half-a-crown. It is but order a 





Astle Cody 2” 

Cody nodded complacently, and his nose became | 
‘wice a8 hooked as before. 

“Let us now see,” said Billy, inwardly chuck- 
“ag to behold the whole gudgeon hooked as well 
“us Nose,—“* if we cannot do something more for 
fa. What is your name 2” 

“Cody of Castle Cody.” 

“Not that. I should know that as well as your- 
in ‘reven better. But I want the name you go 
}in the Catechism 2” 

“Jeremiah,” 
lal ‘—Jeremiah Cody! Oh, by Jupiter 
~,'ho go. Jerry would pull down all that 
we te build up ; ay more,—the very castle 
. ould topple on its owner’s head. Jerry 
“S Positively be buried in the Moorieen.” 

Moen J you would not have me give the lie to 
— athers and godmothers, and take a name 

2 jtver gave me?” 

Md, but I would, though, if it were at all 

= ye But I see no occasion for that at pre- 





* Fact. 


pack of visiting-cards from him, and in an hour’s 
time you are 


The O'ECod, 








CastLe Copy. 





“There,” he added, rapidly sketching the thing 
with a pencil, “there is your patent for you.” 

“ How easy it is to be a great man!” exclaimed 
The O' Cody. 

** Quantuld sapientii mysti r mundus 
grunted Billy. “ But more than all,” he continued, 
“you not only secure distinction for yourself, by 
this cheap and easy method, above all other arti- 
culate men—you actually confer a title upon your 
lady also, an unbought and attractive title, which 
gives her precedence in society, and is recognised 
even at the court.” 

“Indeed!” said the wife-trapper, “that is a 
most interesting fact ; pray, explain it.” 
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“ Hear me then for my cause,” answered Billy. 
“ The wife of a “ The” is a “ Madame ;” and by 
that name is announced at the Drawing-Rooms in 
the Castle. The wife of an “ O,” without a “The,” 
is a simple “Mrs.” I need not point out to a man 
of your discernment, what a mighty difference 
there must be, en fait de consequence, between Da- 
dame O' Cody and plain Mrs. Cody. 

“And do you really advise me,” said the dis- 
honest oaf, “ to unchristen myself ¢” 

“ Advise you? To be sure I do; and if that 
wont do, I command you. ‘Tis a pity, however, 
that you’re not a Darmody.” 

““Why a Darmody?” 

“ Because, then, we might make a prince of you. 
“The Prince of Kilmaquid” is of the Darmodys, and 
we might borrow his principality for a month or two. 
Then you could undertake to create the fortunate 
female a Serene Highness ; but “ The O’Cody ” is 
very good, with youreyes, and that noble proboscis.” 

I must here vindicate my friend Billy against 
the imputation of wilfully aiding the base design 
which had been submitted tohim, He viewed the 
schemer and his plans with manly scorn, and was 
solely anxious to urge him to expose himself to 
merited ridicule. For it never entered into his 
thoughts that any one could be the dupe of sucha 
transparent ass. But little he knew “ the bent of 
woman’s fantasy,” or the power which such fresh- 
coloured, half-witted, unprincipled fellows as The 
O’ Cody, can wield over that confiding sex. 

The die was cast. The self-made “ The” took 
himself to the great mart of impudent pretensions 
and broad shoulders ; and soon finding a young 
person to his mind, vowed that he would make 
her sole lady of his heart and castle. Relying on 
his professions, she left her father’s house, a most 





WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 





comfortable one, in Grosvenor Place, in full posses- | 


sion (as she thought) of one of those valuable 
chattels, and entirely confiding that she should, 
ere long, traverse the long galleries and wainscoted 
halls of the other. 

Night had turned the green isle to black before 
the last stage of their long journey was accom- 
plished ; but the way was lit up with innumer- 
able wisps of straw, streaming in the desert air. 
These were borne along by the vassals of the estate ; 
and the fair stranger was startled by the naked 
fact revealed to her, as they ran screaming and 
capering beside the carriage, that the whole party 
were without shoes or stockings; some of them 
hatless, and more than one, like Shakspere’s last 
stage of manhood, “sans everything.” Recollect- 
ing, however, that in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the most classical authorities, in print and on can- 
vass, represent the people as going without 
breeches, she thought the custom of her newly- 
adopted country might enjoin a similar abnegation 
of neat’s leather. On she went, therefore, rumin- 
ating on these traits of national diversity, until 
the whole cortége came to a halt by the roadside. 





They had arrived opposite “The castle,” and 
were delayed, through the neglect of the porte, 
who ought to have opened a gap through the tens 
fence for the entrance of the carriage. “Ty go all 
the way round by the gate, at that hour,” as the 
lord of the castle very truly and considerately yp. 
marked, “ would have been too fatiguing.” ‘Th. 
remained where they were, therefore, patient] 
until the breach was declared to be practicabje . 
and then the vehicle, partly dragged by the horses, 
as they floundered amongst the loose, round stop 
and partly shoved and spoked up by the shoutine 
catalans in the rear, made a lurch, like stout 
ship passing over the breakers, and was safely de. 
posited in——the Park. : 

“Oh, dear!” cried the young bride, half teri. 
fied, but still nothing doubting, “is this what yoy 
call a hauling home?” . 

“It is so, Madame,” answered The O’ Cody ; “J 
hope you like it?” 

And now for the castle. She was not altogether 
so sanguine as to expect it would be such a pile as 
Warwick castle. But, like the Irishman in the 
tavern, who called for a Welsh rabbit, in full con- 
fidence that it must be a rabbit at all events, with 
two legs, two arms, and a back, she had no doubt 
that there must be a veritable castle, 

“ Bosom’d high in tufted trees ;” 
and that she should pass under its venerable arch- 
way, and be led to its principal apartment through 
a hall hung round with ancient armour, Irish 
pikes, and the skeleton of an antediluvian elk, 

On went the carriage, with no easy motion, 
across the uneven turf of the Moorieen ; and as it 
went, a glimpse was obtained, by strawlight, of 
the castle, “ bosomed high in ”—broad-leafed ivy, 
a picturesque and graceful evergreen, which grows 
in wondrous profusion in Ireland. There is no 


' occasion at all to sing to the woodman to “ spare 


that tree ;” for the gentlemen have a religion about 
it. In no exigency have they been known to tum 
its timber into cash. But as to every other speci- 
men of the arboretum Hibernicum which had once 
flourished there, unless it might be an elder-bush 
peeping over the battlements, it seemed as if some 
petrifying tornado had passed through the whole 
district round about, and hardened the forest into 
the gray and fantastic masses of limestone that 
cumbered the ground. 

A screech-owl, scared by the light, saluted the 
hymeneal procession when it passed ; and imme- 
diately afterwards, the fair but too credulous 
daughter of the Saxon, now “ Madame 0 Cody of 
Castle Cody,” was handed by her true-love, into the 
small parlour of a tenement, which her father's 
gamekeeper would have disdained to inhabit. 

There she sits and puzzles herself, as often 
her dear-bought article of a husband struts scros 
the floor, to find out a satisfactory answer tot 
question prefixed to this disquisition—“ What 44 
Gentleman ?” 
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MRS. HUGO REID’S PLEA FOR WOMAN.* 


« A PLEA FOR Woman”; not by errant knight | 


gith lanee in rest, vowed to high devoirs to “the 
negeock and the ladies ;” not by courteous min- 
“rel, singing rare ditties to their bright eyes and 
ipre-like gentleness ; not by modern bard insult- 
af while he flatters the sex, is this stout plea main- 
ined, but by a cultivated and independently- 
hinking Woman for her sex, which she considers 
jther positively wronged by Man, or in a false 
gcial position. 
Barns rhymes— 

« A’e night at tea began a plea; 

Aboot America, man,” 
.oi we all know how that ominous plea termi- 
sted; though the wisest among us cannot yet 


stoic can more sternly repudiate the fleeting empire 
of personal beauty, or the fickle, short-lived, dis- 
turbing passion of youthful love. Her work would 
seem to have been written after she had bitterly 
experienced the miseries too often, in the most 
powerful minds, attendant on that fatal passion ; 
at a time when hope was crushed, or during the 
collapse of an agonized heart. 

“Who,”—to come to the heart of her theory, she 
demands,—*who made man the exclusive judge, 
if woman partake with him the gift of reason?” 
Man, however, according to Mrs. Reid, still claims, 


_ whether rightly or not, to be the exclusive judge 
on nearly every point of interest to the species ; 


tesee the whole of its mighty results to the. 


human race. 


fp what immediately concerns the one half of 

nankind— the women—must have a vast influence 

spon the whole species, whether for good or ill. 
The Plea which Mrs. Reid urges, is far from 


That Plea which Mrs. Reid opens, | 


‘shardly less pregnant with mighty consequences ; _ to say on topics of high and vital interest than they 
is 5 . ; 


yet, the women—though silently and indirectly 
—borne quietly on, as it were, with the stream of 
social improvement, have come to have much more 


ever had before; and the world, we imagine, is 
none the worse for it. The last twenty years 
have been remarkable for the mental development, 


_and social progress, of all the “inferior orders of 


ieing novel in England. It has been maintained, | 
chiefly by women, though eminent men also, | 
philosophers and wits, to take antipodes, Jeremy | 
Bentham and the Rev. Mr. Sydney Smith, have | 


Mrs. Macaulay flung her female 
Mary 


taken it up. 
rauntlet into the arena sixty years since. 


Wolstoncraft followed as the eloquent and fearless | 


champion of “ The Rights of Women.” In the 
earlier period of the French Revolution—-now 
half a century ago—she addressed Talleyrand, 
the ex-bishop of Autun, as the determined and 
uncompromising advocate of her sex: contending 
that, in the general emancipation of society from 
the civil bondageof ages, women should participate ; 
and that the mass of Frenchmen, who then for the 
irst tune elaimed to be free, and to think and act 
fr themselves, should, in common justice, ap- 
prove of the same liberty being extended to that 
ialf of the rational creation, hitherto held in civil 
ind political thraldom. Miss Martineau has said 
wmething precisely similar of the assertors of 
American Independence, the framers of the origi- 
ul American Constitution; the fundamental prin- 
ples of which are contained in the famous 
Declaration of Rights. If it be seriously asked 
‘ow such monstrous exceptions are practically 
uale as the whole of the women and the people 
€ colour of Free Republican America, a reply 
"ould be somewhat difficult to find by a Republi- 
“2 statesman. 

Modern female advocates for the rights of the 
*x, though contending for the principles of Mary 


9? 


society :”” that is, of the slaves in the British co- 
lonies, the working-classes of manufacturing Eng- 
land ; and the women, at least those of the middle 
rank, in France, England, and America :—we may 
add, of the whole North of Europe. The great, if 
silent, change in the attainments and knowledge, 
and consequently in the social, if not civil, posi- 
tion of women which has already taken place, 
portends still greater changes ; while it indicates 
the progress already made. The working-classes 


have obtained no actual extension of political 
| privileges, or but a trifling section of them have 


Wolstoncraft, are cither ignorant that they are | 


mn dread something they know not what in her 
qriings ; whereas, the fact is, that the philosophy of 
P ¥ Wolstoncraft, in her apology for her sex and 
* Rights of Women, is severe and even stoical. No 
—.... 
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been so fortunate; and the women have made 
no apparent approximation to results which Mrs. 
Reid regards as not more desirable than just. 
But we think that she labours under an error, 
when she asserts that women, whether individually 
or collectively, have not influence, nay, a great and 
increasing influence, even on public affairs. So now 
have the working-classes, though neither have they 
a direct voice ; and if it isasked, why either class 
—that is all the women, and a great body of the 
men—should be longer deprived of political rights, 
the same answer must, we presume, suffice for 
both: they are not yet sufficiently instructed to 
exercise such rights either for their own, or the 
general good. But, admitting the preponderance 
of influence, this can never, we confess, counter- 
balance the want of positive rights; and influence, 
often tainted by the means of its acquisition, must 
also be tainted in its action. The alleged natural 
mental inferiority of women, their “ inaptitude,” 
is an argument, or a fallacy, very generally aban- 


‘ e ; 4 »S > ¢ "Ss . “oo S ( > > ’ i. 
“, or else are afraid to use a name which pre- | doned in these days, so we shall not enter upon it 


Adice has covered with unmerited obloquy. Wo- | 
_ were long since scattered abroad: reason has not 


Some fertile seeds of truth regarding women 


slept ; and opinion, on this as on other questions, 


advances slowly but steadily, gathering impetus as 





it moves on. A very great point has been gained 
for the sex, when it is acknowledged that female 
ignorance is neither virtue nor the safeenard of the 
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feminine virtues,—if virtues have sex,—and never 
the best soil in which they may take root and 
flourish. It is something to have it confessed that 
knowledge of all kinds—knowledge which, next to 
religion and virtue, is man’s highest good, and 
which is essential to religion and virtue—may co- 
exist with the utmost purity and genuine delicacy, 
and even heighten and refine the womanly graces. 
But all is gained when it is confessed, that high 
mental cultivation, the full development of the 
reason, and of every faculty and affection with 
which God has gifted the entire human family, is 
the best foundation of virtue and preparative for 
happiness. 

So great a change is wrought, that many of the 
complaints, made by Mary Wolstoncraft, of injus- 
tice to her sex, have little or no foundation in our 
day. Though custom still imposes some useless 
fetters on women, prejudice and opinion no longer 
close the doors of science and knowledge against 
them; and though virtually mere personal accom- 
plishments, and the smaller decorative arts, still 
seem to be held as the one thing needful to 
woman in the few brilliant years of her life, the 
abstract proposition is now seldom disputed, that she 
should be better educated, and that those often fri- 
volous or mistaken, and always short-lived, how- 
ever graceful, embellishments, do not constitute the 
education which women, like men, require, in order 
to fill their parts as rational, social, but, above all, 
immortal beings,—/ike men, here in a state of pro- 
bation and preparation. No one longer says in 
words, though the opinion is insinuated in the 
charming creations foundin much fiction and poetry, 
that the main object of female education is to ren- 
der women attractive—for we must not say alluring 
—to the nobler sex, for whose solace their secondary 
existence has been bestowed. This is now con- 
sidered the sophistry of the harem, not the morality 
of the Christian domestic hearth. Not even are 
the sacred characters of wives and mothers, nurses, 
consolers, ministering spirits to lordly man, longer 
upheld as the sole end of woman’s being. Like 
men, they are now allowed, at least in words, to 
have an independent, individual existence, and para- 
mount duties which they owe to themselves as 
responsible beings ; which duties, rightly understood, 
are the guarantee for the proper discharge of all 
the relative duties of daughter, sister, wife, mother, 
friend, and citizen. 

We lay aside for the present many of the points 
that have been mooted as to the respective intellec- 
tual capacities of the sexes; content that no one 
worth taking into account longer maintains that 
women are not, 7ike men, entitled to the best and 
most careful education that can be bestowed upon 
them, and do not enjoy it. Systematic education, 
vigorous mental discipline, is indeed felt to be more 
necessary to women as, by their condition and occu- 
pations in after life, they are deprived of that impor- 
tant education which circumstances, and the colli- 
sion and sharpening of the faculties in the bustle of 
business and of society, force in some degree upon 
the dullest and most inept of men. “As long as 
boys and girls run about in the dirt, and trundle 
hoops together,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, 


“they are precisely alike ;” so are they at g¢ 
where custom—and a very good custom jt _. 
permits them to range together in the same ¢ 
learning the same things; save, indeed, that 
often, if not very generally, show more quickness 
of parts, and more industry. But that short om. 
son of the elementary school over, the gir] js con 
signed to her needle, her toilet, her amusements or. 
showy accomplishments ; while the boy, either at a 
higher kind of school, at college, in the counting. 
house, in the law-courts, in parliament, at his muni- 
cipal-ward meetings, or debating society,—in gp 
endlessdiversity of ways,—carries on and completes 
the education he began with the girl. Catch y 
the boys and girls trundling hoops together, and 
train the one half as young ladies, or “to par- 
ticular set of actions and opinions, and the other 
toan opposite, of course their understandings wil] 
differ as one or the other sort of occupation has 
called this or that talent into action.” Our reye. 
rend authority, Mr. Sydney Smith, we consider jn 
this opinion quite orthodox. It has been said, and 
not without foundation, that those women who 
have displayed any vigour of intellect have been, 
as girls, allowed to run wild ; have, in short, been 
very like boys in their tastes, employments, and 
amusements, from being the companions of boys, 
But although women were to attain the solid and 
good preparatory education which we take for 
granted every one now allows they should have, an- 
other and farmore difficult change in their condition 
is required to raise them to social and civil equality, 
Nor are we sure that this grand change must not 
be preliminary to judicious female education. It 
is one of which Mrs. Reid has not spoken, and 
which must appal many,—a complete revolution, 
which shall place women of every rank above 
the necessity of contracting marriages of con- 
venience, or mere mercenary marriages; above 
the humiliating necessity of being, in the col- 
Joquial phrase, “ provided for,” or “ well pro- 
vided for” ; of obtaining “ a good establishment” ; 





or the climax, “a great match.” This necessity 
is the main root of their debasement. By the pre- 


| sent laws or customs of society, no woman 1s 


wholly independent of unsuitable or unhappy 
marriage, save the few heiresses, and perhaps well- 
conducted clever maid-servants. Now, while this 
rule holds, women must, we fear, toa great extent 
be trained to meet and to suit their destiny. While 
half, or a great proportion of the human race, m 
civilized society, depend for the very means of sub- 
sistence upon the contingency of marriage, therecan 
be neither civil nor social equality. ‘Women, there- 





fore, require not only a better education, but 
_be placed in circumstances where they may tum 
‘that education to account for their individ 

_ benefit,—like men. They must be made to under- 
stand that upon themselves, like men, devolves 

great duty of their own maintenance by their ow# 
exertions. A revolution of opinion which 
make female labour as profitable and honourable as 
that of men ; the exercise of female talents, ™3* 
nuity, and mechanical skill, commercial enterpr™ 
or professional ability, a source of emolument and 
erccdit, and a recognised part of the social systets 
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MRS. HUGO REID'S 


ins the 
o P oive them by all means education, and put 


wer of women of every rank the means 
pics an independent subsistence by the exer- 
sag om physical and mental powers, without 
gs ing conventional scorn, or ignorant con- 

-enablethem toacquire property and consider- 
stion ‘nthe same unlimited field that men occupy— 
hough it may be in very different lines of pursuit— 
snd their emancipation is not distant. They will, 
yall events, be placed upon a nearer footing of 


equality with their “masters” on the grand point of | 


e. We can see very little objection to wo- 
men participating, as Mrs. Reid contends they 
dould, in the same political franchises that men 
enjoy: as it is not easy to perceive danger accru- 
ow to society from the increase of the educated 
minds that watch over, or have an active voice in 


he conduct of its affairs ; while we see a positive | 


wel great injury in the system which renders it 

that women, from having their minds 
eunted, and their hands tied up, should remain 
for ever under the thraldom of the marriage-neces- 
ity. Why should not women, like men, be per- 
nitted and encouraged to assume a social position 
shich should enable them,—still likemen, todecline 
narriage, until free choice, preference, exclusive af- 
fection, nay, ove—though Mary Wolstoncraft dis- 
daimsthe weakness—determined their fate in wed- 
ek. There isnot the least fear that) this independence 
youldthrow any obstacle in the way of matrimony, 
orthatmutual choices would be lessfrequent, though 
they might be more rational and happy. It may be 
fr men to propose—this seems to us the law of na- 
tare: but it is by the false rule of man, the law of 
elishness, vanity, custom, that women are too often 
condemned not to reject; that they are shut up 
iy iron necessity, and taught to bless the lot that 
tus made them objects of envy to the rest of their 
ex, since they have had the good fortune to be 
chosen, however unsuitably, where so many are 
“, Parents who know that they cannot give 
deir daughfers independent fortunes, and yet with- 
wld the means, the knowledge, and the train- 
ag Decessary to qualify them to maintain themselves 
y their own activity and resources, contingently, 
‘not necessarily, entail upon their female offspring 


“emost galling bondage—the necessity of con- of the great purpose of her life. 


ting marriages to which they may be decidedly 
werse, and which, even in this shape, may never 
“t,—or the alternative of a life of penury and 
“pendence. And the very same parents feel it 
“arduty and pride to train and encourage their 
"8 to the utmost for professions, trade, or com- 
“ave—never for marriage ; a fortune-hunter be- 
*sconsidered as despicable a character, as a for- 
‘w-huntress would be, were not great sympathy 
“for the dependent condition of so many young 
"een. But how can parents help themselves ? 
“si, opinion, and false pride, are twined against 
“*~4 triple cord ; and, above all, the ignorance 

prejudices of women themselves. The men of 

“ita did not need violently to oppose those 
— Portuguese missionaries who denounced 
“Tray ; the women did that for them ; and, with 

“effect, repudiated the new doctrine of a man 


only true principle of female emancipa- | 
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restraining himself to one wife, and thus narrowing 
the marriage market. And the women, the ladies 
of civilized society, are certainly much more in- 
tolerant, or contemptuous of independent female 
industry of all sorts, from that of “the dress- 
maker ”’ to that of “the dJue,” than the other sex. 
Few are the doors open to female labour and skill, 
and all are despised and shunned, virtually, if not 
avowedly ; or regarded as only fit for that inferior 
| class of women who have not been qualified for, and 
therefore should have nochance in the profitable mar- 
riagemart. Marriageisnaturally enough considered 
_a monopoly held by the accomplished young ladies 
| expressly trained for that one end, and unfit for any 
thing else. What then is left for parents laudably 
anxious to maintain their daughters in their own 
rank in society, but to give them the only sort of 
| education that can forward these views ; and what 
for daughters, but to second their anxious mothers, 
and accomplish by every means their brilliant 
destiny in “a good match,” and by any means 
to escape the dismal alternative of poverty and 
dependence ; the old maidenhood, and joyless age of 
an ill-educated woman, whose fate is generally 
sealed before she is thirty years of age :—that is, 
before her brothers or cousins have well begun to 
feel themselves men ; useful, energetic, self-rely- 
ing, independent men, free to select their wives as 
their heart and judgment dictate. Many girls, 
we are aware, and the symptom is healthful and 
cheering, even before the brilliant season of youth 
is over, groan under their limited prospects and in- 
evitable destiny, feel discontented with their lot, 
and long for freedom and encouragement to eman- 
cipate themselves. And the more instructed they 
are, the more enlarged their minds, the more 
pungent will be this humiliating feeling of the 
burthen of social uselessness and ignominious 
dependence, with the one alternative,—marriage 
of some sort. In the meanwhile who, in the 
present condition of society, that sees the nar- 
row prospects of women, can severely blame the 
clever match-making mother, or yet the dutiful 
daughter, with whom she has a perfect if tacit 
understanding, who employs every charm and 
every art to second the manceuvres of her affec- 
tionate mamma, in coéperating for the advancement 
To get married, 
and if possible “ well,” which means richly mar- 
ried, is as surely the trade or profession of the 
daughter, as law, medicine, the factory, the church, 
the army, or the counting-house, is that of her 
brother. Itis her paramount, indeed her sole ob- 
ject in life ; and her parents and kindred are surely 
as much in the course of duty and generosity when 
they “ push” her in this line, as when they give 
the young professional man her brother, a friendly 
start or lift. When will society begin to perceive 
that a false principle is acted upon ; or that how- 
ever just it may once have been, the matrimonial 
market is now completely overstocked ; that there 
is a glut of beautiful girls, trained merely to 








captivate lovers, and minister to husbands ; to 
nurse babies, and regulate domestic affairs ; that 
|“ woman’s sphere” of usefulness must be widened ; 
and above all, that her fitness for other duties re- 
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lating more intimately to her own well-being, may 
render hera more firmly-principled and intelligent 
friend to her husband, a better nurse of babies and 
regulator of domestic affairs? The greatest mental 
defect of women, as they areseen at present, is want of 
that calm sound judgment ; of that enlarged but 
strict sense of justice which is the noblest result of 
mental and moral culture. It is impossible it 
should be otherwise. The higher powers of their 
minds have no more been exercised than those of 
sequestered Eastern princes, or religious recluses ; 
and everything, if not obliquely presented, is 
viewed by them through a false medium. They 
are often generous, constant, unfortunately for 
theinselves; high-spirited, disinterested, devoted 
far above the common average of men; but they 
are more rarely heroic, discriminating, impartial, 
and capable of those generalisations, the result 
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of her children’s education, which she j, my 
lowed to superintend, is completed. A fon 
longed years of existence might be allowed her 
as sometimes, even at forty, her daughters, in this 
country, may not have had an opportunity ¢ 
playing over again their mother’s part, ang 

need her aid.—This, of course, is to be laughed at - 
yet there is in it both truth and soberness, If : 
portionless woman, trained,—accomplished 

for marriage,—miss her fortune and remain «i 

unless she is some very “ good creature,” required 
or tolerated as a nurse or unpaid upper servant, 
what tothe cruel world is longer the use of her? 
She has never once dreamed of overstepping « Wo. 
man’s Sphere,” but that limited sphere is fully 
occupied without her presence. Her early con. 
temporaries, men, are still in the full and actiys 
pursuit of their respective callings and occupa. 


of exercised intellect and of experience of affairs, | tions ; their ripe and vigorous faculties unimpai 


which give to men the high, calm, firm, and en- 
larged sense of justice as the great law of society, 
whether in the regulation of the most minute or of 
the greatest affairs, and which would, we think, 
be exceedingly useful in the regulation of the nur- 
sery and the kitchen. There are of course many 
men as deficient as women in this noble charac- 
teristic: but their education does not necessarily 
preclude its acquirement. Deny it, disguise it as 
we will, much of the empire “the influence” of 
women rests at present on tacit compromise and 
a system of strategy, begun when the great pur- 
ose of woman’s life—marriage—is first fully re- 
vealed to her, and continued so long as she would 
maintain her domestic influence. The compro- 
mise may be called forbearance, meekness; and the 
strategy, which is perhaps of no very heinous 
kind, prudence, management of a husband, com- 
plaisance, gentleness, and so forth: but call it by 
what soft name we please, the life-long practice of 
these necessary arts of domestic life are not favour- 
able to the formation of a noble and energetic, or 
us it is oddly and ignominiously termed, “ a mas- 
culine character,” which sees and cherishes justice 
as the first of the virtues, and order in the enlarged 
sense as heaven’s first law. 
The fallacies and injustice involved in the phrases 
“ masculine,’ “ woman’s sphere,” and other favour- 
ite expressions, are, we fear, as strong as ever, though 
the necessity of improving the education of women 
is generally confessed. That refined gentleman 
spoke what, if not sense, was at least comprehen- 
sible, who asserted that it is “masculine for a 
woman to be melancholy,” as melancholy sup- 
poses refiection ; and the “minister” to her pro- 
tector and supporter man, should always be or 
seem joyous, sprightly, ready to charm and amuse; 
and, to be quite perfect, ought to unite the fas- 
cination, blandishments, and gaiety of the trained 


courtezan with the duty and fidelity of the wife. 


they are mounting higher and higher in the scale 
of social usefulness, wealth, and estimation, Well, 
if the poor lady has missed her sole aim or end jn 
this life, she may now look forward to a better, 
But the question remains, If for that better life 
she would have been less fit although her proba 
tionary period had been more in accordance with 
the true end of her creation,—or if her “ sphere” 
comprehended more than the slight acquirements 
and aims of her youth, and the poor resources of 
her age? It is a very great blessing, “ if ignorance 
is bliss,” to see so many helpless, neglected, and 
disappointed women of the better classes so eon- 
tented and tranquil as they often appear to be; 
and for those more energetic characters who become 
bitter and spiteful, the malignant pests of society, 
one has great compassion and sympathy. They 
were meant for something better ; their remaining 





virtues are of their own cultivation ; their faults 
_ those of their false position, and of their mistaken 
| guardians, Society, Man. 

In looking back on what we have said, we fear 
that we shall be mistaken as the enemies of Matri- 
mony, as Utilitarians, or Malthusians, or some other 

naughty thing, which the ladies in particular can- 
'not abide. Far from it. We wish, on the con- 
| trary, that many more, or that all men and women 
| were married whoapprove that honoured condition ; 
_and that all men could afford to marry earlier in 
life than the age upon which, among the middle 
classes prudence has set her seal, for those men 
_who have not inherited fortunes. But this is 8 
consummation which the false system upon which 
the female candidates for matrimony are edu 
among numerous other causes, impedes. They a 
encouraged to be the promoters and cherishers of 
the extravagance and luxury which they aspire 
enjoy by means of marriage ; and thus retard its 
date, or render it to many wholly imp 
The dark consequences to men and to wo 








But the lively Frenchman put the whole subject | those hapless, Unnameable Ones, are not they too 
upon the true foundation, who declared that no “women ?”—of this enforced celibacy, oF 


woman had any business in the world after | marriage, are such as society stops her 
Hier empire is over with her youth and ears, and shuts her delicate eyes against. 


forty. 


Yet how 


beauty ; her accomplishments have become some- often may the root of that hidden, yet scarcely 
what superannuated, and her duties are discharg- concealed, foul canker, which preys upon its 


ed: for her nursery is cleared, and the first stage | be traced to this one cause. 
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we have wandered too far from Mrs Reid's 

gnd useful little book. We trust that many 
will read it, for all must benefit by the ideas 

it develops. They will find no trimming to please 
: no trite, commonplace preachments showing 
howto gain and retain empire over man: but 

pany eloquent exhortations to become cultivated 
and estimable human beings, regardless of mere sex. 
she has also successfully settled the great boundary 
question of “ woman’s sphere.” The sphere, even 
i its most circumscribed sense, is a noble one ; but 
Mrs. Reid enlarges its verge, or rather, throws down 
the partition walls. As a specimen of her style 
we shall copy out her ideas on the much-contested 
abject of the obedience of wives. They are not 
4srrantly heterodox, we presume, but, on the con- 
trary, sound Protestant doctrine, recognising to the 


} 


Mrs. Reid acknowledges that woman was made 
for man, which is conceding a great deal in a dis- 
pute, which may be aptly settled by the old fable 
of the stomach and the members. Nor can we tell 


_why Lady Morgan, on the other hand, should not 





assert that Man was made for Woman. 

If it is to be by their own efforts and attainments, 
and the progress of opinion, that women are to be 
emancipated, Mrs. Reid is perhaps premature in 
so strenuously arguing for their possession of an 
equality of political rights with their “ masters.” 
Not so her argument respecting the injustice of the 


_ existing laws regarding women. Many men feel and 


stmost, the right of private judgment, the power | 


of individual conscience in women, as in men; and 
darting from the principle of an equality of civil 
snd legal rights between the sexes. 

It is said, that this change would introduce disorder, 
snd subvert all subordination,—that it would be sacri- 
fcing the strong to the weak; but this is a very ground- 
less fear. If really more vigorous and powerful, both 
of body and mind, than woman, man must ever retain 
the ascendency. From what, then, springs the appre- 
bension, that justice to woman would be followed by in- 
sibordination on her part, is hard to say. . kh & 6 
Is it said, that woman was made for man and was born 
to obey him? We answer, Yes! it is true that woman 





was made for man, but not without reference,to herself. 

.. . » Itis evident that if woman is a responsible 
being, there must be a limit to her submission and obe- 
dience toman. If she is bound implicitly to obey, with- 





out reference to her own convictions of right and wrong, 
che cannot, as a matter of course, be held responsible for 
ber actions ; these proceeding not from her own free will, | 
bat the imperative commands of another. Accordingly, 
we find that obedience is not the first and highest duty | 
Mi ¢ +» © © © © © © © 6 © @ © 8 | 
Her obligation as a rational and resposible creature—to 


acknowledge there is here great room for legislative 
interference and improvement. This is the more 
needful, as women never before, in any country in 
the world, possessed such an amount of property, ac- 
quired generally, indeed, by inheritance, though also 
more and more, in spite of every obstacle, by their 
own industry, as the women of England at this 
time. Any well-advised measure, to protect the 
property of married women against the extrava- 
gance or vice of husbands, would be generally ac- 
ceptable. The want of such a law is as much, in 
many instances, felt among the higher ranks, nay, 
in the very highest, as among the inferior classes ; 
and this effectually paves the way for its gracious 
reception in this aristocratic country. 

Mrs. Reid somewhere asks, “ Was there ever a 
woman tried by a jury of her peers?” Certainly 
there never was, even in those cases where the 
spirit or prejudice of sex might be presumed against 
her. Nor are we sure that it would not be seriously 
detrimental to women to be tried by such peers, until 
the judgment of the sex upon many points is much 


| more enlightened and deliberative than at present. 


Yet there is seeming hardship in no woman being 
allowed to sit on the jury of a woman, tried, say for 


iadge for herself—goes before her duty as a woman to | child-murder, or violent assaults on husbands, and 
’ r 5 ; . | . . . . ry 
obey her husband in all things not contrary to her own | other crimes affecting their sex. That Mr.O’Connell 


conscience. 

Much of the unhappiness of domestic life is the con- 
fequence of the very mistaken idea, that implicit obe- 
tence is the duty of woman. This idea gives man such | 
thigh idea of his own prerogatives, that a woman, un- 
ess she be very fortunate in her connexions, is forced, | 
tiger openly to rebel, or else to cringe and fawn for the | 
uke of peace. It is the duty of servants to obey their 
employers, as well as wives to obey their husbands ; but 
the obedience of both these classes is quite subordinate 
ie their other moral duties. 


_vocates for the civil equality of women. 
in the church, in spiritual teaching, and in adminis- 


| had not a jury composed of one half Roman Ca- 
|tholics is made a great grievance at present, and 
| with some colour; but that all women should be 
tried by men alone, seems, in the eye of reason, not 


very different from a man, say for the murder of his 
wife, being tried by women only. The Quakers, if 
they follow out their principles, should be ad- 
If equal 


At present, woman being told she is to obey, and | tering discipline, they are surely as competent to 


eling that she cannot obey in all things, is but too apt, 
“ring Once overstepped the line, to resist in all things, 
® at least not so much where she ought to resist, as 


equality in the matter of voting in the municipal 
_ward or at the polling-booth. We must confess, 


po . : 
she can do so with a prospect of success. Hence | how ever, that we are not yet prepared either for 
sther continual dissension, or a hen-pecked husband. . . 'mixed male and female juries, or deliberative or 
itherto, male writers have been too well satisfied | legislative assemblies. Our imagination cannot yet 


€ mysterious nature of man’s prerogatives to ex- 

mess this clearly ; and female writers have been but too 

to truckle to the most powerful ;—or else, which is, 

Maps, the true reason, the universal subjection of wo- 

~ has extended to the minds even of the highly- | 
Med of that sex. We hope, however, that these inde- 
— unsatisfactory ideas of the duties of the softer 
wliniy give place to clearer views; that the pro- 
<h of submission and obedience may be drawn, 
‘man's full rights accorded her. In that case, the 
= — being consistent with reason, would have 
"hance of being cheerfully submitted to ; while the 


& 7 bd . . 
we ty of man would run less risk of degenerating in- 
*PPession, 





| stretch beyond a time when the gentlemen of the 


Ilouse of Commons may respectfully refer to the 
“Shirt-makers’ Bill,” or “The Factory-girls’ 
Protection Act,” now under discussion in the 
“Ladies Chamber” ; or to the opinions of “theGen- 
tlewomen in another place.” In the meanwhile, 
we consider the greatest practical hardship under 
which women suffer, as one shared by a very great 
number of unfortunate young men. We have far 
too many “ gentlemen,” as well as “ gentlewomen” 
“ without a profession ;” a condition most unhappy 
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in itself, and one highly injurious to society. Let | if not in their pockets, then in their knowledge Ure. 
this be amended. No one can seriously oppose all | fulness, and power of self-reliance, and self-suste 
or a great many more young women being ren- | nance. 

dered capable of really useful occupation of some; There is some petulant writer in the Eq; 
sort. A great amelioration in the social state of ; Review on whom Mrs. Reid has bestowed far too 
women takes place when, instead of being bought | much pains. Let her make over all such malapert 
from their fathers as wives, they are given in} dogmatists to that other writer on female education 
marriage with portions. We would have all wo- | in the Edinburgh Review whom we have quoted 
men, whether single or married, have portions ; | above—Mr. Sydney Smith, 








AMERICA. 
Anory tongues are warring with thee,—arrows flying Of her, the radiant angel that rock’d thy cradle Pike 
thick as hail, Whose voice, among thy morning stars, sang forih in 
Beaten like the Black thou scornest, or the wheat be- swectest praise. 
neath the flail ; dia el die Sela Se hale 
Still the giant Tree is standing, that thy early greatness y should fall : is fault of few, that partial blame 


Till purified your lazar-house, the plague-spot is on usall! 


set, af ’ : } 
And I hold unto the faith—thou wilt reclaim thy Glory Oh, foolish, in a fancy ceased, to think bollor nant all 


ee On the worth of a whole nation, lackeys toa fel ' 
For I cannot but remember how in years long past away, . in “ ’ y . on sate 
It was thou who shed o’er dying eyes the light of dawn- 


ing day; No smarting creditor appeals, wit-sharpen’d by his want, 
It was thou who winged young panting hearts, the noble Whose private purse’s emptiness is measure of his taunt; 
and the free, But one who owns the early debt, now render’d back in 


rj s,(oh, were they dreams?) of ahappier| __— tears, 
aegis Foy 3 (oh, d For all those precious golden hopes you gave in former 


years, 

Where the living soul, bestowed of Heaven, should reckon 

in its worth, Have pity, oh, have pity, on the noble blood thou hast 
As a patent of nobility, the fairest on the earth: shed, 
Where the nations tired of senseless rule, might joyfully | On the memory of thy pilgrims, thy warrior sages dead! 

behold Have pity on thy living sons, the Great—alas ! the few 
A People all of Kings, crowned with richer wealth than | Whose eyes are flame with burning shame, at the deeds 

gold. that ye can do! 


And though no Poet then hadst thou to glorify thy fame, | Such pity—(it were better than to doom them to behold 
Thy deeds were Poems, that could light dead words with | The birthright of their Land of Promise ba rtering fee 





living flame : | gold) — 
Columbia sang each western breeze, while hearts as true | Such pity as the Hebrew mothers show’d their little ones; 

as brave | The pity without hope—that wrack’d out life upon the 
Leapt—like the young roe o’er the rill—to greet thee | stones ! 


‘er the wave ; ; 
wi ‘ Go! plunge your brutal knives deep, deep—find out the 








Where thy flag—then nobly worn as won-—was hailed | Sunt wehihin 
with holy mirth, . | Those noble hearts, whence mounts the blood that blushes 
As the starry spangled symbol of a heaven to come on | at your sin : 
earth; I : ’ . : one : 
Where man as MAN should reverence have, no pride of | met ure go near his grave, then lay them side 
wae t enthral, a ese ; _, | With Him, the Irreproachable—your country’s hallow'd 
For God’s own love who made us with his image stamp’d | pride 
all. ; 
“ * * * * | His ashes stir !—is it to hail the dead whose hearts were 
Hark! hark! They scoff, they jeer, they laugh,—© His | true? 
image! In the dust? - No! for your living crowds are false—too many for too 
With clutching hand! With eye that twins a felon’s, few ! 2 
for its trust ! The earth upheaves—asunder breaks the craven-coverd 
The brag of Freedom on his tongue, ‘ Slave’ branded on sod— 
his _ ech - He rises with the might of one approved and blest of 
For Mammon hath avenged the negro; thou’rt his negro God ! 
nowt | The delegate of Him who weighs the mountains in his 
Alas! Hope turns away, to take with bitterness her part, hand; 
While thinking of thee as thou wert, to see thee as thou | Of Him before whose countenance no sinner’s soul caa 
art : stand : , ; 
The pattern of our nation once, thou temp’st them to | He questions of the glory that he left the land in trust: 
disown —The corpses of your dead are all to answer— It is 
Their ancient boast as Englishmen,—to kick thee, now dust !” 
thee "rt down! Bnt there ’s life within the tree that thy early greatness 
While servile throngs of hireling tongues fall in to swell set, : 
the ery, And I hold unto the faith—Thou wilt reclaim thy let? 
That strives (God knows in vain !) to blast the name of yet. ' 
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TWO OR THREE THINGS ABOUT LIVERPOOL. 


Tuere is nothing which strikes a stranger, on his 
Sst arrival in Liverpool, so much as the grand 
weep and rapid current of the river, together with 
she busy scene Which its surface perpetually pre- 
eats. The Mersey, at Liverpool, is about a mile 
vide; its banks are, on one side, those spacious 
jocks which assemble the vessels of all nations, 
wad which stretch about three miles up and down 
fom the town, and yet are still extending : and on 
the other side are seen numerous clusters of houses, 
having the appearance of patches of town thrown 
» random into the country, and which are for the 
wost part residences of Liverpool merchants, and 
‘those small tradespeople who soon spring up in 
te neighbourhood of the dwelling-houses of the 
vntry. These patches of town extend for many 
wiles along the opposite bank of the river ; each 
duster, or ferry as it is called, having a distinct 
name, and set of small steamers, which ply between 
it and the most central of the quays on the Liver- 
pool side of the river. By this means, there is a 
continual passing to and fro from the opposite 
hanks of the river ; and these ferry steamers are 
in general crowded with passengers, although they 
css and recross very often—every quarter, or at 
most half-hour, to each different ferry. I have 
ven sometimes about two hundred sail of vessels 
lying out of the docks anchored, and, of course, 
keeping very steady—floating with the greatest 
omposure and dignity ; while these little steamers 
wad about among them like so many little 
imps: and, indeed, they frequently appear to be 


irven by some very whimsical and fantastic, as | 


vell as impetuous force: for there is a strong cur- 
rut and rapid tide in the river ; and when these 
‘wo combine, the little steamers are often hurried 
own the river with frightful rapidity. Even if | 
ibe steamer is bound for a ferry which is down the | 
nver a little way as well as across, it must, in | 
wh a case, commence proceedings by steaming a 
tle way up ; but as soon as it gets into the mid- 
steam, it is seized and hurried away down like an 
utow, and sometimes carried past its destination 
wore its utmost labour can force it through the 
“ng mid current and into the smoother water 
wear the opposite shore. 
ltis here among the docks, on the river, or along 
“opposite shore, that all the poetry of Liverpool 
oh) be found : for the town itself is singularly de- 
‘seat in old and romantic associations. It has no 
‘ein the history of the long past. It is to the 
“at towns of Europe what America is to the great 
wins of Europe. It is, in short, a parvenu, won- 
‘alin its riches and prosperity ; altogether lack- 
% however, those indescribable but fascinating 
as which the imagination bestows so liberally 
. ancient race, however decayed, or the ancient 
“t; however fallen. But there is, certainly, a 
Paleur and magnificence in the spaciousness, 
a and great extent of the docks, which in 
supplies the place of those venerable 

















Pm of antiquity, the romance of which one 
MLO. CXXVII, 


desiderates so much in this worldly-minded, money- 
making city. The vast strength of those works— 
founded, apparently, with immoveable firmness on 
the unstable sand—which have been erected to 
save the vessels within them from the fury of the 
tempest when it rages without, gives one very high 
ideas of the power of “ Man the worker;” and 
there is even an elegance in the wideness and 
spaciousness of those roads which intersect the 
docks, and which are so roomy that they are rarely 
or never blocked up by the innumerable wagons, 
carts, and carriages which are continually travers- 
ing thein. 

Here, also, one continually comes across groups 
of sailors, some natives of our own country, and 
others of many various foreign climes ; and these 
give great interest to the scene ; suggesting many 
thoughts, by their outlandish and weather-beaten 
aspects, of that strange course of life—which, in 
spite of all its hardships, seems possessed of such 
irresistible charms to those sons of the ocean— 
at once unsettled and monotonous, wild with ad- 
venture, and tiresome from confinement. It is in 
the midst of such docks as those of Liverpool, 
surrounded by ships which carry the merchandise 
of all nations, that one becomes most fully alive 
to the triumph of mind over matter. Doubtless, 
we knew before, that the seemingly impassable 
barrier of the ocean had, by the ingenuity of man, 
become the highway of nations ; but here our eyes 
see it, and the knowledge we obtain by sight is 
always clearest ; it isnot the ignorant alone whose 
“eyes are more learned than their ears.” 

Here are to be seen in perfection all those inven- 


tions by which man, if he cannot command the 


obedience of the winds and waves, succeeds at 
least in baffling their power ; inventions by which 
he brings far-off countries almost to his very door, 
and ensures such a regularity of communication 
with them, that the wife becomes anxious, the 
more temporary partner uneasy, if the looked-for 
letter is delayed beyond the day, almost the hour, 
when it became due. Neither is it the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool alone, but of all England, and 
even different parts of Europe, who depend for 
intelligence, friendly, commercial, or political, upon 
those noble steamers which have hitherto rather 
“bettered” than disappointed expectation. What 
a change since the first bold navigators of the 
Atlantic crept with slow and painful progress 
towards the beautiful islands and vast continents 
of the New World! 

Beyond the river and docks, however, nothing 
in Liverpool strikes us as being romantic or poetic ; 
all else is every-day and common-place. Most of 
the streets are narrow, and the lines in which they 
run are characterized by the most extreme irregu- 
larity ; some of them taking such odd and erratic 
turns and windings, as fairly to puzzle a stranger. 
Most of the houses are built of brick, and have a - 
very slight, unsubstantial appearance ; they look 
like toy-houses ; and it certainly is well me | are 
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generally arranged together in rows, for the wind | seems to be laying in stores for the ensuing week. 
sometimes blows very fiercely here, and I doubt | About eleven o'clock in the forenoon you may 
if the houses would stand securely without the | in every street leading from the market, a stream 
support they afford each other. Nor are there | of porters, (mostly women, ) with baskets on their 
many very fine public buildings about Liverpool. | heads, carrying home the meat, fish, and 
The Exchange and Town-hall are handsome, sub- | tables, which have already been purchased ; and, 
stantial-looking buildings, but not at all remark- | at the same time, a contrary stream of the more 
able for architectural beauty. The Post-office | tardy housekeepers, hurrying to the market to 
and Custom-house (which are contained in one | provide themselves with those highly Necessary 
building) have more pretension, but, in my eyes, | articles. This market is a large oblong covered 
are tasteless, heavy, and clumsy ; however, [ must | building, traversed lengthwise by five avenues, on 
confess I have heard this building much admired | each side of which the different stalls are laid out- 
by others, who substituted for the epithets I have | and these long avenues are again intersected at 
bestowed upon it the more agreeable ones of chaste | convenient intervals by others, which cross them 
and massive. The buildings which are most ad- | at right angles; but along these there are no stalls: 
mired, are the Collegiate Institution and St. Luke's | they are there merely that the purchaser may be 
Church, both of them handsome and symmetrical : | able to pass from one of the principal avenues to 
the first of the Tudor-Gothic style, and the | another, without the trouble of going to the very 
second of the Gothic of the fourteenth century. | end of the market before he can do so. In this 
There is at present a building in progress—new | market the purchaser can be supplied with every 
Court-houses—-which promises fairly to be a taste- | different sort of provisions,—meat, fowls, game, 
ful structure of a Grecian order. These indicate | butter, cheese, ham ; every different sort of vege. 
an improvement in taste, being the most recent as ‘table and fruit ; everything, in short, save fish ; 
well as the most beautiful of the public buildings. | which is to be had in a smaller building of the 
The shops in the principal streets are remarkably | same kind, which is close at hand, and which is 
gay, and even splendid, and often display exceed- | entirely given up to the different sorts of fish and 
ingly rich and beautiful goods from the windows, | shell-fish, offered for sale by merchants, who ar 
to attract, if possible, the belles and beaux who | not nearly so picturesque in their appearance as 
frequently perambulate these streets, which are | some of the dealers in such commodities I have 
the most fashionable for a promenade. Many is | seen in other cities. One of the long avenues runs 
the wistful glance that is cast from time to time | quite through the middle of the market ; and as it 
at the lustrous silks, the rich furs, and sparkling | is very wide, and the stalls at each side are allotted 
jewellery which are there to be seen arranged in _ to flowers, fruit, and vegetables, which are gener- 
such tempting order, or such gay profusion. ally arranged in a tasteful manner, it is a very 
There is one of the customs of this town which | pleasant walk indeed. The other avenues will, | 
strikes one at first with peculiar horror, and to daresay, present as fine an appearance to those 
which I am persuaded no familiarity of use can | who are connossieurs in roasts of beef, gigots of 
ever reconcile a thinking mind. I have never! mutton, &c.; but for my own part I never could 
seen such a practice in any other town, although | take much pleasure in seeing that sort of food till 
I am told that this is not the only place where it | it was cooked, and I was hungry. What an ides 
prevails. It is this: converting the churchyards | it gives one of the consumptive powers of 4 great 
into thoroughfares—not by leaving a path between | town, to see so large a building,—and there are 
the graves, but by driving right over them. The | several smaller ones in different parts of the town, 
parish church stands in the midst of a yard | —crowded from morning till night with purchasers 
crowded with graves, and there is no way into it | of eatables, at least two days in the week; for 
save over the tomb-stones, This seems bad enough; | Wednesday is also a market day, and there are 
hut itis absolutely nothing when compared withSt. | occasional purchasers every day besides. Satur- 
Nicholas’s, where there is a thoroughfare over the | day seems, however, to be the grand day ; every one 
graves, not only to the church, but through the yard | having as good a dinner as possible on Sunday, 
from one street to another, every day of the week. _ being able that day to enjoy themselves most lei- 
At the four corners of this churchyard are four | surely. The dealers in the market, as well as the 
open gates, through which there pours a constant | traders in the shops, seldom appear anxious 
succession of passengers, crossing each other in all | conciliate a new customer. Occasionally they a 








directions : on a damp day the tomb-stones pre- 
sent quite the appearance of a dirty, muddy pave- 
ment. At one corner of this desecrated cemetery 


there stands a tavern, which seems very well fre- 


quented, and out of which, or into which, one can 


only step over graves: its entrance is from the 


churchyard, and the graves are close up to its 
walls and door. It seems a wonder that even the 
heedlessness produced by old custom could blind 
people to the indecency of such a practice. 

One of the sights here is the largest provision 
market, and the proper time to see it is on a 
Saturday morning ; at which time all the world 


well-bred, and occasionally very impudent ; but 
_ average treatment a purchaser meets with is 4 Very 
| provoking sort of indifference whether he is 
or displeased, whether he will purchase oF os 
In short, the dealer looks as if he were s8y!8; 
don’t care a fig for you.” It is hard to say from 
_what this disagreeable manner in the shopkeepers 
| proceeds. It may be that they are generally 
'to do in the world; and the natural bold inde- 
pendence of John Bull’s character may take this 
| form in those who receive but an indifferent educa- 
tion, and who, besides, rather plume themselves 08 
| their own importance as “ sponsible” peo 
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confident, self-possessed, rather brisk car- 

riage of the better dressed of the people who are to 
be seen goig about on the streets, corresponds, in 
with the manner of the shopkeepers ; 

look as if they had neither a particularly 
humble opinion of themselves, nor a particularly 
high one of anybody else. But the population is 
of a very motley character, descending from almost 

‘neely wealth to the most wretched poverty ; so 
that the peculiar carriage-I have mentioned is 
often modified, and in the poorer districts entirely 
jissppears. There the people have of late years 
been too much bowed down by the most wretched 
poverty, to retain much of that brisk confidence of 
ganner Which I have remarked in their more com- 
fortable townsmen. 

It is hardly credible to what an extent may be 
found in Liverpool the most wretched poverty co- 
existent with the most abundant wealth. Here 
may be seen some of those merchants who are like 
the princes of the earth in the multitude of their 
riches; but, alas! here also may be seen many of 
the workers of our race reduced to beg, and to beg 
in Vain— 

“a brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toil.”’ 
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merchants of Liverpool. The roads there had never 
been properly made, so that the cartage and traffic 
consequent upon rapid building soon cut them up 
so much, that they became wretchedly bad. And 
so they continued till a period of alarming distress 
among the labourers, who had been attracted to 
Woodside by its rapid growth, suggested to the 
wealthier classes there, the idea of getting up a sub- 
scription for the purpose of giving work, in mak- 
ing the roads, to the unemployed. A shilling a- 
day was to be the rate of payment ; and many of 
these poor people were very glad and even grate- 
ful to get this work to do. There were, however, 
a few sullen souls, who muttered that they would 
rather starve than do hard work for a shilling a- 
day, to make good roads for the gentry. The 
| gentry were very indifferent, thinking doubtless, 
| that in aland of freedom likethis,it would be a hard 
case if a man were not allowed to starve if he chose. 

A very great proportion of the labouring popu- 
lation is Irish, but mixed up with English, Welsh, 
and Scotch; indeed, the entire population of all 
ranks is of so very motley a description, that this 
cannot be accounted a fair specimen of an English 
town. The great number of labouring Irish—of 
whom there is a constant influx—must help very 
much to bring down the rate of wages: for these 





It is true that this is the case with every large city ; 
but that makes it onby the more mournful, and the 


5 
are to get a single meal for the day ; most of their | 


dothing sold or pawned, to procure a little bread, | 
necessarily a very temporary resource; living in 
crowded houses or cellars, destitute of furniture, | 
and of every comfort; and gradually worn to de- 
pairand death, by so wretched a destitution of all 
the necessaries of life. Neither are these the off- 
sourings of the people, but men inclined to be 
honest and industrious, although the bad arrange- 
ments of society may have reduced them to beg- 
sary, or even to crime, for the support of a most 
miserable and precarious existence. 
_It is certain that these unfortunate creatures 
‘ave hitherto borne the privations of their hapless | 
“with most exemplary patience; so much so, 
“at, although their hardships were suspected dur- 
ing the late depression of trade, the extremity of 
ie was not imagined, and could hardly be be- 
‘ved, even when proved in the most conclusive 
“saner, in the course of an inquiry instituted by 
te Liverpool Anti-monopoly Association, ably con- 
“acted by Mr. John Finch, and published under the 
ttle of Statistics of Vauxhall Ward. But, although 
patience and submission of these unfortunate 
+ hed general been very surprising, there 
;* Seen occasional mutterings and murmurs, 
rit engeey enough, that there is here and 
~ a it which might become dangerous, if it 
only a little more widely diffused than it 
toy le ef present. _Woodside—which is the 
4 at maa opposite the most central part 
ler; —has recently sprung up very rapidly, 
"ag become a favourite place of residence for the 


do not Know in the morning where or how they 





people will work for next to nothing, being ac- 


| customed to such a low standard of comfort in 
more necessary to be recalled to our minds. We | 


are too apt to forget, that in such a town as this | 
there are always numbers of working people who | 


their own country ; and they also increase the 
distress consequent upon any scarcity of work to 
a vast extent. And yet when one sees the great 
flocks of Irish pigs and droves of oxen which are 
constantly arriving here, and the quantities of 
fowls, butter, eggs, and different sorts of provisions 
with which they regularly supply the market, one 
can hardly help acknowledging that the people are 
very right to follow all these good things here, 
since it cannot be managed that they may remain 
and eat them peaceably at home. As it is, they 
don’t manage to get much of them even here. 
There is an evident symptom of the uncertainty 
of the means of subsistence of all ranks in this 
commercial town, in the preternatural abundance 
of those certain tokens of uncomfortable and pre- 
carious living—pawn-brokers’ shops. Even in very 


_respectable-looking streets, where one would have 


been far enough from suspecting such a thing, the 


three golden balls are never far off ; and in the 


more densely-peopled districts they are to be seen 
at every turn; one can hardly ever get out of sight 
of them. It is quite possible that these resources 
of the miserable may have sprung up more abun- 
dantly in the recent years of distress ; but of this 
I have no means of judging; perhaps the large 
number of sailors—generally so thoughtless and 
extravagant—necessarily frequenting so great a 
sea-port, may in part account for the circumstance. 
However that may be, the sort of articles displayed 
in some of these shops, indicate pretty surely that 
it is not by any means the lowest class of society 
that alone have recourse to them. From this I 
judge, that many of the members of the middle 
class in Liverpool are quite as far from that “ sober 
certainty,” which is almost necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of life, as their brethren the labourers are 
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from being competently supplied with food, clothes, 
and shelter. 

Almost all the Irish inhabitants of the town 
being of the Roman Catholic persuasion, their 
numbers may in some measure account for the 
extreme bitterness of religious feeling which is 
here but too evident between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. The more equal two differing parties are 
to each other in number and strength, the more 
zealous generally is the contention between them. | 
If the dominant party be very much superior to | 
the other, it will regard its opponent with a quiet | 
contempt, and soon forget so insignificant an an- | 
tagonist ; and the weaker party silently acquies- | 
cing in a supremacy which it finds it cannot pre- | 
vent, ceases to think of opposition, and neither | 
party is exasperated into that bitterness of spirit | 
which too often accompanies the slightest religious 
differences. But when the parties are more equally 
matched, the case is usually very different ; and so 
it is here. Not that the Catholics are by any 
means equal to the Protestants, but that they are | 
much more formidable in number than in most 
other cities in the kingdom; and in proportion to 
the increase in their numbers, is the dislike with 
which they are regarded by the more bigoted Pro- 
testants. Not only is there a service of thanks- 
giving in all the churches of the Establishment on | 
the famous fifth of November, for the providen- | 
tial escape of the nation from the horrors of Popish | 
ascendancy, but all the vulgar rejoicing, firing | 
cannon, ringing bells, &c., is still kept up as if for | 
the express purpose of teasing so considerable a | 
portion of the inhabitants. Nor is this ringing of | 
bells a matter merely of old use and wont, about | 
which nobody cares—the meaning of which is | 
hardly known : it is set about very deliberately ; | 
for it is not very long ago since some one ventured | 
to doubt the propriety of it, and it was decided to 
be perfectly proper, and ordered to be continued. 
The invectives pronounced against the Catholics 
by one of the most popular clergymen of Liver- 
pool, and who owes part of his popularity at least 
to those invectives, savours not a little of perse- 
cution ; and is not therefore by any means the most 
likely method which might be thought of for re- 
covering them from what appears to us Protestants 
to be their superstitious practices. 

This religious party-spirit is, perhaps, but a 
phase of the party-spirit of politics—for the ex- 
treme Protestant is also the extreme Conservative 
party ; and in no town does party spirit carry 
people farther than in Liverpool. What induces 
a commercial town such as this to send to parlia- 
ment two Tory and monopoly members? The 











spirit of party. Even the circumstance that many | 
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unfair advantages, most certainly injurious to 
community at large, and of very doubtfyj utilit 
even to the monopolists themselves. | daniel 
there is not one of the monopolist and Constrrg 
tive merchants who is not really swayed by are 
gard to what he considers his own and his , 
interests: yet there is little doubt that, in the 
great majority of cases, it is done with so utter 
an unconsciousness, that the individuals experi. 
ence but little difficulty in persuading themselnes 
at least, that they are actuated by no motives saye 
the purest and most patriotic. Such is the amaz- 
ing power of selfishness, combined with party 
spirit, to blind the human understanding, 5 
One reason why Liverpool returns monopolist 
members may be found in the fact that the cop- 
stituency is none of the purest. Many of the 
voters consider their votes as their own private 
property, and are quite unconscious of any Wrong 


_in disposing of them to the best advantage. It 


appears to them in the light of a sort of goods at- 
tached to the possession of a house of a certain 
value; and accordingly they see no harm in mak- 
ing the most of it, which they foolishly imagine 
they do when they sell it to the highest bidder: 
thus their folly is taken advantage of by the 
wickedness of the wealthy. Which of them js 
most to blame is hard to say; but both of them 
are worthy of a much more disgraceful punish- 
ment than is ever inflicted. Even public opinion 
seldom lifts its voice very loudly against such cul- 
prits. A laugh rather against the exposure, than 
the thing itself, is all that the corrupt politician 
has to dread. The offence is regarded rather as 
conventional than moral, ‘There is very little of 
earnest conviction that the power of voting is a 
sacred trust reposed by society in the individual, 
which he is bound to exercise with a most con- 
scientious regard to the public good; and that, 
consequently, it is as base to tempt a voter to be- 
tray this sacred trust, as it is in the voter to yield 
to the temptation. Before the passing of the Re 
form Bill, the voters were even more corrupt than 
they are now; in fact, the old constituency are the 
dregs which have communicated a portion of their 
poison to the enlarged body,—what are called the 
old freemen being the most venal and worthless of 
the voters. The qualification of these old freemen 
is, either that they are the sons of freemen, oF 
that they have served an apprenticeship to certain 
of the trades—with freemen ; their masters having 
been made freemen, I suppose, by serving 4 siml- 
lar apprenticeship in their youth. It was a 
tempted to disfranchise them at the passing of the 
Reform Bill; but a hard struggle was made im 
their behalf, and they were allowed to retain pr 


of the merchants are more or less interested in the | vileges which, it was generally thought, they 


West Indian and Canadian monopolies, seems 
altogether insufficient to account for it. The 
great increase in the carrying trade between this 
and foreign countries, which would be the certain 
result of the abolition of the restrictions on com- 
merce, would, to all reasonable appearance, be 
much more for the benefit of the merchants of 
Liverpool—a benefit, too, in which the whole 
country would share—than the retention of any 





| had abused in times past, and would abuse for 


future. A great many of these men are ship-cat 


penters, and, by banding together, they us 1 
to make something very handsome by their or 
but their vocation in that line has been greatl 


damaged: the glorious days of rampant oro 
blushing bribery have now happily pas® Bron 
I have been told by a gentleman who in 


himself in a recent election here, that he has se? 
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palf a dozen of these precious freemen come to a 
ittee-room, and offer their votes for five 
pounds a-piece, which being refused them, they 
gradually came down in their demands till at last 
they would have been content to sell them for the 
very moderate price of a glass of ale! At the 
very last election, several of the voters declared to 
one of the persons who canvassed them, that they 
would not vote at all under ten pounds! Even a 
gall proportion of voters ‘such as these, may 
assist us in solving the apparent difficulty of Liver- 
| sendingtwo monopolist membersto parliament. 
it is surprising what a small quantity of roguery is 
necessary to nullify a great deal of honesty. 

By far the most remarkable of the educational 
‘nstitutions of Liverpool is the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, which is a much more extensive concern than 
+s name would lead one to suppose. 
commenced, indeed, as a simple Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution,—that is, an evening school for mechanics 


snd tradesmen, and as such, I believe, it is quite | 


unrivalled ; every branch of education being there 
taught to willing and earnest learners,—of all 
ages, and of every different craft. A father may 
wmetimes be seen there sitting side by side with 
his grown-up sons, not listening to popular—and 
therefore so far superficial—lectures, but all ap- 
plying their minds diligently to study, and sub- 
uitting with docility to the directions of their 
skilful teachers. The departments of English, 
writing, arithmetic, mathematics, modelling, me- 
chanical and figure drawing, are all crowded with 
pupils, mostly of the working class, who are provid- 
el with instructions at a very low rate of payment. 
The number of pupils averages three hundred, and 
about twenty teachers are engaged in their instruc- 
tion. When the eagerness with which the people 
here have availed themselves of this great benefit 


is seen, it ought to be an encouragement to similar 


stitutions throughout the country, to extend their 
perations, so as to include the practical teaching 
fthe most essential branches of education, instead 
if confining themselves, as they are too much in- 
dined to do, to lectures on the most flashy and 
amusing parts of science. Not that I would by 
‘iy means proscribe these; they are often the 


weans of wakening up in the mind a perception of | 


‘auty and adaptation, which, besides its elevating 


afluence, is one of the greatest, and also one of | 


“Mt purest and most innocent pleasures which can 
enjoyed by a human being. But, however de- 
‘shtful such pursuits may be, it is, one would 
‘unk, self-evident, that an educational institution 


Metending to be for the benefit of the working | 
“asses, ought to direct itself in the first degree to | 
ae necessaries, and only in the second to the | 
“tures of education ; too often the latter are. 


“signed, not only the first, but the only place in 
“! Institutions, Pursuing the more business- 
ry plan, has been one great means of the success 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 
rd degrees have been added to the evening 
— day schools, one of which is equally 
na with the evening schools, by the sons of 
_. ts, tradesmen, and small shopkeepers,— 
Pesps Most of the latter ; and another for the sons 
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Its existence | 
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of the merchants and gentry, which has also flour- 
ished very well. These schools are all kept quite 
distinct from each other, but there are popular lec- 
tures twice a-week in a large hall, to which all the 
pupils and members of the Institution are ad- 
mitted ; they are all likewise allowed the use of a 
large and excellent library. In both of these last 
advantages the fair sex is permitted to share, 
and, Iam happy to say, takes advantage of the 
| permission. It has been decided lately that the 
same machinery of government which manages all 
these, shall also undertake the management of a 
| school for girls: a building has been appropriated, 
| and arrangements are going on busily for its being 
| opened in August. 

This Institution goes upon the principle of 
leaving the religious instruction of the pupils to 
their parents and pastors, by which means every 
sect can, without any compromise of conscience, 
partake of its benefits. This principle, however, 
hasbeen the occasion of a great deal of enmity being 
shown to it, by the more zealous churchmen ; and 
latterly they have opened the Collegiate Institu- 
tion, an establishment similar in all its arrange- 
ments to the Mechanics’, but many of the teacliers 
in orders, all the pupils expected to conform in some 
measure to the usages of the Establishment, and 
understood to be instructed in Church-of-Eng- 
landism, in conjunction with the usual branches 
of education ; an exception being made, however, 
in favour of those whose parents object to their re- 
ceiving such instruction, or conforming to such 
usages. There is, however, plenty of elbow- 
room in Liverpool for both. It was opened about 

a® year ago, and public report very much belied 

the Directors and Committee, if they did not use 
as violent and corrupt means to fill their schools as 
| were ever used at a parliamentary election to return 
“one of our own party.” The only other leading 
public schools are those of the Corporation ; they 
are scattered in different districts, and are provided 
for the purpose of affording instruction to the 
children, of both sexes, of the labouring population. 
They afford a good, plain education ; and are sup- 
ported partly out of the town-dues, and partly by 
the contributions of the children, who pay 14d. 
each, per week. These schools were formerly very 
useful, and eminently successful, but in conse- 
quence of a resolution passed by the Common 
Council of the borough, about two years ago, re- 
quiring conformity in the pupils to some of the 
usages of the Established Church, the number of 
| pupils has been very much reduced from that 





| 
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| 
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| 
| 
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which used to attend when the schools were 
carried on on a more liberal principle. A few 
Protestants were excluded by this injudicious mea- 
sure, but by far the greater number were Catholics, 
the very lowest and most ignorant of the popula- 
tion, and therefore most in want of such advan- 
tages in education. 

The nature of many of the different businesses 
carried on here—and the extent of the trade is al- 
most incredible—is so favourable to wild specula- 
tion, that it requires a very steady, well-balanced 
mind to resist the temptation. Some of the sober- 





looking merchants of Liverpool are as regular 
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amblers in their business transactions, as any of | —to draw them away from which, some equally 
their gayer, but less reputable brethren of the | strong, or stronger, stimulus is required, such e 
turf or gaming-table. There have been memoirs | the bustle and excitement of a contested electj 
and autobiographies by almost all sorts of people: | It is no wonder, then, that few of them 
soldiers, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, have all | any great relish for the calm and quiet pleasures 
shown us how life appeared to them ; would that | of literature. In fact, the young men gene 
some of the Liverpool merchants would speak out, | go into business before they have acquired 
and let us know “the secrets of their offices.” | the foundation upon which a love of learnj 
Then we would see how the great capitalist who | might have been reared. The frequency, algo 
can stand a run of ill luck, and whose immense | with which individuals from the very humblest 
trade gives him, in a great measure,a command of | and most illiterate ranks of society work them. 
the market, is certain of increasing his capital a | selves up to wealth, and, consequently, to the very 
hundredfold ; while the merchant of more mode- | first importance in the town, has also a great effect 
rate fortune is ruined if he be unfortunate in two | in forming the tone of society. There can be no 
or three ventures. Some of those merchants who | community more aristocratic than that of Liver. 
are not possessed of very great capital, or at least | pool; but it is an aristocracy entirely of wealth, 
who have traded beyond their capital, when they | Whether the wealth comes by inheritance, by na- 
once get fairly into difficulties, go on getting | tural shrewdness, or peculiar good luck ; whether 
deeper and deeper in the labyrinth, with a mad | it belongs to an intelligent and worthy man, or 
| 





disregard of consequences, or 2 cool determination | one quite the reverse, is all the same: here a man’s 
to create for themselves a fictitious sort of credit | wealth and a man’s worth are nearly convertible 
which shall be useful to them after the crash | terms, not only in conversation, but in real and 
which, they are quite aware, is unavoidable ; it practical life. As soon as a man acquires the re- 
being no less strange than true, that a failure in | quisite amount of wealth, he takes an important 
an extensive business, and for a large sum, is con- | and prominent place in the town, without question, 
sidered more respectable, and the bankrupt much This state of things naturally induces in yo 
more likely to engage again successfully in busi- ; men—mixed up in the bustle of the world before 
ness, than if he had never speculated rashly, but they have had time to acquire better tastes, ora 
made a sinall failure through unavoidable misfor- | juster perception of solid worth—a great contempt 
tune. Thus they extend their business to the ut- | for all those talents and accomplishments which 
most limits, eager for every new connexion, grasp- have not money-making for their chief end and 
ing at every new engagement, although perfectly aim. There being no university ; no famous, 
conscious that they are losing by almost every long-established school of any kind; nothing te 
transaction. Neither does public opinion stamp } draw together that sprinkling of literary men s 
any very severe mark on such shameful reckless- | useful in refining society, and which give it a 
ness or roguery ; very seldom do men of this sort | charm which nothing else can supply, is anothervery 
find much difficulty in obtaining, not only a dis- | obvious reason for the dearth of literary men in the 
charge from their creditors, but new and extensive ; annals of Liverpool, and the want of literary taste 
credit to enable them to run over again the same | in its inhabitants. There are, I am aware, a few 
course of selfish and heedless dishonesty ; a dis- | brilliant, and many honourable exceptions to these 
honesty which, of course, interferes with the profits | remarks; but I speak of the general tone of s- 
of the really honourable merchant engaged in bu- | cial intercourse, which is certainly none of the 
siness of the same nature ; and often inflicts irre- | most brilliant. This defect in the tone of Liver- 
parable injury on the poorer sort of creditors who | pool society may, in time, be modified by means of 
lose by the successive failures. The business ha- | the two great educational institutions I have men- 
bits then are particularly keen, and the merchants | tioned ; but they have not been long enough estab- 
very much absorbed by their mercantile occupa- | lished, nor have they acquired sufficient weight 
tions, often of so speculating and exciting a nature. | to have produced, as yet, any very perceptible 
Business, business, is to them the great attraction, | effect. 





SONNETS. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 
I. If. 

Nor moon, pale traveller, thro’ red, stormy clouds, _ Not moon ’mid clouds, nor tempest-stricken deep, 
Veiling her visage wan in dismal mist ; Nor pale Consumption’s touch, nor blighting wort, 
Nor tempest, sporting on the foamy breast _ May bid the dewy orbs of pity weep 

Of ocean ; nor the withering touch, that shrouds | Tears, purer, holier, than thy faded form 
In graveyard livery the young virgin, drest | Drew, flooding from mine eyes !—Bring, bring to ™¢ 
By slow Decay—Death’s handmaid—for that rest _ Hemlock’s chill juice, the fruit of nightshade 

The tomb bestows ; nor gentle lily flower, (Whose bitter wine drives heedless votaries 

Waning away beneath the wasting power | To wrap in gloom remembrance of thee, 

Of hidden worm, can match the secret woe _ And all the dreary past !—It may not be! 
That gifted thy sad face with sorrow’s dower. The flowers you nursed still blossom ; the gazelle 


And gemm’d thine eyes with dews, that foundtheir flow | You taught to feed and frolic ‘neath your care, 
In the shut bosom of a nameless care ; Gambols around me, and its silver bell 
Robbing thy cheek of health and pleasure’s glow, Makes melancholy music to mine ear— 


To dress each pensive trait in colours of despair. A dirge of all the past, and ber 1 loved too well! 
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GODLEY’S LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 320 of our May Number.) 


Ma. GoDLEY found some of his countrymen 
gorking upon the Grand River Canal, at Brant- 
fyrd, rioting and spreading alarm, and the magis- 

. swearing in special constables; upon which 
he remarks : “Wherever these countrymen of 
mine are, they must and will fight.” In this 
vicinity he resided, for a time, in one of the 


<¢ aristocratic of the emigrant settlements, | 
mos : é 


xhich he fears is too favourable a specimen of a 
(gnadian settler’s establishment. The farm con- 
cus of 400 acres, of which 130 are already cleared. 

For this a man and a boy are required (t esides what 
the owner does himself—no slight addition in this case) 
sli the year round, and additional hands at harvest- 
ime. Mr. D. tells me he has no trouble at all about 
grvants (as is the usual complaint throughout North 
America :) one has lived six years, and another three 
vars with him ; and he says, he would be able without 
‘fealty to supply their places if they went away. This 
is,] fancy, the most aristocratic settlement in the pro- 
rice, and contains, within ten miles, scions of some of 
the best English and Irish families; in fact, I should 
wy, the society is quite as good as that of an average 
country neighbourhood at home. For that very reason, 
however, I should think it is not a good district for a 
nan who looks merely to the investment of capital to 
buy in; for land bears what may be called a fancy price. 
_, . . Afriend ef mine, who has just bought a farm 
dee to this place, gives £480 for sixty cleared, and 
} uncleared acres; but then it is very prettily and 
sivantageously situated, and has a log-house, barn, and 
fences upon it. Gentlemen farmers here do not ever 
tim at more than making their land keep themselves, 


_ their servants,and cattle,and pay the occasional labour- | 
es whom they employ ; and it requires considerable | 
management to effect this: those only can make money | 


a farm (in this district) who have no labour to pay. 
| have procured from men of practical information and 
etperience in these matters, calculations as to the vari- 
vs expenses and prospects of a settler in this part of 
te country; and they have proved to me, conclusively, 
wat it is, under ordinary circumstances, impossible for a 
gatleman to make money by farming. Even in the 
asances where land has been bought cheap, and be- 
me unexpectedly profitable, in consequence of the 
ening of new communications, it has been found the 
bet plan to sell it at an advanced price to the small 
hinaer, who labours for himself, lives economically, and, 
* wher and industrious, is sure to get on. Wheat is 
w wily crop for which, at some price or other, there is 
‘fire market in this district : itis now very cheap, only 
raging 3s. per bushel, but the average price isa dollar. 
‘we wheat crop has not been “first-rate” in the western 
of Canada this year ; indeed, the farmers say, not 
werage ; but the immense produce of Ohio, Illinois, 
“Michigan, which is now admitted duty-free, keeps 
the price. A single man, who has been accus- 
. to the comforts and luxuries of a gentleman’s 
‘home, and expects to live conformably to the 
ame ttandard here, ought to have £100 a-year, besides 
at he sinks in his farm. With smaller means he ought 
poe to buy land at first ; but should stay for 
h fis ‘wo at a farmer’s, in order to see his way. 
ih tee ee uthood he could get board and lodging, 
“4 _ for his sole use, and his meals at his own 
ai in 0 dollars per week, (about £2] per annum,) 
mer would keep a horse for him at a dollar per 
thins oe — may imagine from this how cheap pro- 
Sloss 8S Must be. In order to get experience 
bea) farming, (a very different sort of thing from 
) be might rent land from year to year at two 


| dollars per acre in this neighbourhood, (this is now be- 
| coming not uncommon ; but the rent is as yet generally 
| low in proportion to the produce, from the prejudice that 
exists against the tenure ;) and thus, without tying him- 
self down, he might see whether he could make farming 
pay, and, perhaps, save some money to add to his ecapi- 
| tal, before he became a purchaser. It would not be a 
bad plan, even for a man who bought land, to place him- 
self thus “en pension” at first, while a bachelor; for he 
would certainly save money by doing so, besides avoid- 
ing the trouble of housekeeping: all, however, are 
anxious to have houses of their own when they come 
out, and from their inexperience they suffer accordingly. 
The bane of this province is “ brandy and water ;” 
at least half of the young settlers fall into the habit of 
drinking, more or less, and many have been pointed out 
_to me who came from England with the most gentleman- 
like habits, and apparently good principles, but from bad 
company and ennui have been led to excess, and have 
finally gone to utter ruin from habitual intemperance. 
For this reason, if there were no other, I should ear- 
nestly dissuade any man who has been accustomed to 
society from going upon wild land in the back woods, 
remote from the haunts of men. 


A life spent in these new settlements, has, how- 
ever, many present delights as well as prospective 
advantages ; but there are certain important pre- 
requisites—the main one being such an amount of 
independent income as sets the emigrant above the 
necessity of depending solely on his farm. And, 
| besides— 


He must not be an epicure certainly, that is, require 
a French cuisine; but, nevertheless, he may live, as we 
live here, [at Woodstock, near London,] exceedingly 
well, | have never seen better meat, butter, bread, or 
milk ; and groceries also are very cheap. The average 
price of meat is about 2)d. per lb., of bread 3d. for the 
21b. loaf; but all the farmers live upon the produce of their 
own land. We have had also very good wild venison, 
which, however, is inferior to that fed in parks ; for, like 
all other animals, deer, in their wild state, are almost 
destitute of fat. There are a good many deer in this 
neighbourhood still. 

There is, according to Mr. Godley, a great want 
of Church extension in Canada. The meeting- 
houses of the numerous sectaries he does not con- 
sider churches. 

At Toronto, Mr. Godley had quite a levée of 
countrymen, who came to pay their respects and 
inquire after their relations and friends in “ Ould 
Ireland.” One was an old servant recently come 
out. He had got a place as coachman to a judge 
at twelve dollars a-month. We fear the Lrish 
neither leave their religious animosities at home 
nor bury them in the Atlantic. This man de- 
scribed Canada, or Toronto, as a— 

“Fine Protestant country,” and that there was “a 
great walk on the twelfth.” My next visit was from a 
young lady, who officiated some years ago in the dis- 
tinguished capacity of under house-maid at ; the 
transformation of the grub into the butterfly is not more 
complete than that which has taken place in her appear- 
ance and manners. She walked in with her brother, 
whom I also remembered: both were exceedingly well 
dressed, so much so as to make me almost blush for the 
déishabille in which I received them; shook hands with 
me, sat down, and proceeded to converse on the current 
topics of the day. Seriously speaking, they seem to have 
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trary, they all seem to be not only delighted to see me, 


bat to preserve all their former class-feeling (as the Ame- | 


ricans call it) of respect and deference. The brother told 


me he got twenty dollars a-month as clerk at a wholesale | 
The sister is unmarried, lives with him, and gets | 


store. 
constant and lucrative emp!oyment by taking in needle- 


work: a dollar, for instance, is the price of making a 
shirt, and other things in proportion. 

The “walk on the 12th” of July, was, no 
doubt, the foolish and irritating Orange procession, 
now put down in Ireland, not, we hope, to be 
revived in Canada. There, we regret to learn— 

The Protestant and Roman Catholic emigrants do not 


amalgamate at all; nor do I see any appearance of a | 
| of the frontier, and he describes the country ahoy: 


| Philipsburg as beautiful, thriving, and productive; 


more friendly feeling between them here than at home: 
they do not, however, come so much into collision, for 
they generally adopt different lines of life. The Protes- 


tants become farm-labourers, or domestic servants in | 
good families, for a time, but always aim at settling, as | 
soon as possible, on land of their own; while the Roman | 


Catholics, who are invariably of the poorest class, con- 
stitute, for the most part, as in the States, the Pariah 


caste, or “ prolétaires:”’ they are the porters, carters, | 


waiters at inns, &c., and, above all, they monopolize al- 


most entirely the public works, which absorb a great | 
portion of the labouring population in this country; num- | 
bers also go to the States, so that comparatively few | 


proceed up the country and settle upon farms: those 


who do, keep very much together, and the Protestant | 


and Roman Catholic townships are quite distinctly 
marked, and exclusively occupied by the respective 
parties. In Kingston, Toronto, and all the larger towns 
of Upper Canada, the Protestants—in Montreal and 
Quebec, on the contrary, the Roman Catholics are much 
the more numerous body; the latter are not, however, 
looked upon so favourably by the British Canadians, nor 
do they find it so easy to get employment in gentlemen’s 
families as the Protestants. 

Both parties of Irish behaved very well during the 


rebellion, and are considered very loyal and well affected; | 


while the Scotch, on the contrary, are the most radical 
population, and the least relied upon by the friends of 
government, in Canada, 

Mr. Godley advises labouring emigrants to sail 


so as to arrive at harvest-time, when they will be | 
sure of finding immediate employment and high | 
In the | 


wages, and probably in winter, chopping. 
face of nearly every traveller, Mr. Godley asserts, 
that the social condition of Upper Canada is, 
in all respects, equal to that of America, on the 
opposite side of the lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
He has some ground for reproach or triumph, if 
forty millions of British capital have been sunk 
in giving prosperity to the States of America, and 
not “* profitably and securely sunk,” though repudi- 
ation has now gone out of fashion, and all this 
while little or no English capital has gone to make 
roads, railways, and canals in Canada. To the 
prosperity of that colony, two things are considered 
especially requisite : first, free trade with Eng- 
land ; and secondly, the establishment of a good 
system of land sales, 


On recrossing the boundary line, Mr. Godley and | 
his travelling-companion spent some days, early | 


in October, at the Highgate Springs, in the State 
of Vermont, which were found deserted by their 
summer visiters. The following sketch is char- 
acteristic of both sides of the genuine Yankee. 
Though the rooms looked a little cold and empty at 
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spered amazingly ; and though their “ abord” was | first, the good people soon made us very comf, 
ae too prone aah Be our prejudices, I must say that | tea and a good fire. + Ortable with 
neither in them nor in any other of my old acquaintances | received us in his bar a /a Trollope, with his feet 
have I met with the slightest disposition to presume high stove, his chair thrown back on its hind-legs 
upon the change io our relative positions ; on the con- | in his mouth, one eye shut, and his hat op. 


The landlord, a thorough Yankee, 


| 
,aci 
He was 


rather cool and contemptuous at first, but so b 
’ 


degrees, and ended by treating us very well: g mind 
so, indeed, that the next morning, when we got up ‘i. . 
out shooting at four o’clock, though it was bitterly my 
he insisted upon getting up too, and giving us our break 
fast before we started. (This sort of friendliness gn) 
good nature, be it remarked—for there was no idea of 
an additional charge—is highly characteristic of Amer: 
cans.) The morning proved so stormy, that the “han. 
ters,” with whom we had made an appointment, co\j 
not bring over their boat. is 
This is a country not in the usual route of tr. 
vellers, of which, therefore, comparatively litt}: ‘i 
known. The Traveller got again on the British side 


supplying the Montreal market with meat and hay. 

Mr. Godley reéntered the States by LakeCham». 
lain, and by Albany reached New York, where he 
spent sometime in seeing what was to be seenin that 
great capital of commerce. We find nothing 
more entertaining than this ¢nterior. : 

I dined with a friend at the Astor House hotel, which 
is really quite a curiosity, from its enormous size apd 
admirable arrangements. There are no less than }35 
servants, and 500 guests can be accommodated, notwith- 
standing which there is more order, and regularity, and 
good attendance, than in almost any country inn that | 
ever saw. ‘The waiters are drilled like a regiment of 


| soldiers, and your bell on the fourth floor is answered ix 


two minutes. We had a most sumptuous dinner, with 
literally “all the delicacies of the season ;” what is more 


astonishing is, that you are allowed to take your meals 


at any hour you please, without extra charge ; yet for 
board, lodging, and attendance, the price is only two 


dollars a-day ; it is to me quite incomprehensible. The 


ladies’ table is separate from the gentlemen’s, but their 
male friends have the entrée, and, indeed, every respect- 
able person who expresses a wish for it. The boarding- 
house system, which prevails so generally here, is 


/some respects analogous to that of clubs with us, but 


has what I cannot but consider the great disadvantage 
of including women as well as men in its operation. 
Inthe memoirsof Mrs. Grant of Laggan, lately pub- 
lished, we find that lady almost alone, among English 
people, in defence of the American custom of young 
married couples living for a time in boarding-houses. 


Without submitting to this, they could not afford 


to marry young; and she finds, in the early mar- 
riages of America, moral and social advantages © 
compensate for greater ills than a temporary res 
dence in boarding-houses. ‘The Americans are 4 
mad as ever after lectures and lecturers on all man- 
ner of subjects ; a mania thus philosophically s 
counted for :— 
When I was sitting with an American literary frietd 
(Mr. ——-,) the other day, a man came in to ~ him, 08 
the part of the Salem Lyceum, to lecture on “ womas, 
at some appointed time. When he was gone, Mr. he 


| gave me a singular account of the extent to 
| lecture mania is carried. 


Ladies often attend two 


. . ; i $ 
three in one evening; and so necessary 18 es. 
and variety considered, that one lecturer 1 hsed 
lowed to give a “ course ;” there must be & Pari- 


every night. It is a striking reaction 


: nsements 
tan principle of forbidding the ordinary 2m nds 
the world. The love of dissipation and excl asaits 


hear men preach all kinds of doctrines upon 
subjects— religion, politics, or animal 


ee ing 
vent far less innocently, in my opiion, ofl 
2. 
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n where such a system prevailed that the 
pet te eerming woman” of the well-known song 
engl uced. The custom of evening visits, which, as 
was pred said, I like so much, is universal ; it is 
pnt the best plan; the evening, not the morning, 

the time for “playing company :” and it is very pro- 
fe that people should not be allowed to see each 
ee oe dark, without a regular invitation on a large 
ye either a dinner, or a supper, or a crowd of 
pe kind or other. ‘ . , , “A 

| have been engaged to two or three parties every 
sight, if parties they can be called, which are really no- 


~ ¢ but visits to a lady, who has told you that she will | 


be * at home;” not meaning thereby that her rooms will 
i» crowded, but literally that she will not be out, and, if 
cou happen to be disengaged, will be glad to see you at 
cour own hour and convenience. . ; ; ‘ 

“ Thave not often been asked to dine out regularly ; 
dinner parties are rare, and quite derange the economy 
¢the house where they are given ; for, instead of dining 


@ 


«wo o'clock, with his wife and children, and returning, | 
at 


 ysual, to his counting-house, the Amphitryon has | 
siter his hour to five or six, so as.to get business over | 
WwW 


ent. Ladies never dine out at Boston, but the lady of 
she house takes the head of her table, and sits alone 
song her male guests. The dinners are much of the 
ame kind as would be given in houses of a similar 
libre at home; except that the wine is better, and the | 
sitendance, and perhaps the cookery, worse. Sometimes 
dere are a great number of courses, involving an un- 
sleasant superfluity of heavy meat; but this is only on 
great occasions. 
Mr. Godley had escaped to Boston to avoid | 
ertain uproarious progessions and celebrations | 
snounced in New York. Many of the Travel- 
\er’s political speculations, and his observations 
on American Institutions, originated in Boston. 
They are such as may be anticipated from the 
chool of pelitics and religion to which he belongs. 
(ine remark is: “The law, or rather custom of | 
‘viding property among children, is the very key- | 
sone of the American system, and is felt through | 
wery part of it.” Most true, and long may it be so! | 
though this Mr. Godley considers an erroneous and | 
mest injurious principle. 
inveller upon a question which has so powerfully | 
witated, and which still agitates New England, | 
ay be gathered from the fact, that he considers 
ue antipathy of the white to the black race as | 








The opinions of the | 


natural or instinctive feeling ; and argues, that | 
‘ough the Apostle Paul directed Christian masters | 
» be just and merciful to their slaves, he did not 
‘t them to emancipate them ! 


There are few statesmen, now in existence, | 
“se personal character and influence more nearly, 
“appearance, concern the destinies of mankind 
40 Daniel Webster ; so that one is glad to hear 
“tat can be said of him, by men of opposite 
ws. Of Mr. Webster it is said— 
_ After dinner I went to a party, where I met Mr. 
“Sster,whom I had long been anxious to see. 1 need 
“sy how very far he is the first man of the day in 
“nea; indeed, in strength of understanding, he is 
“28 unsurpassed by his contemporaries anywhere. 
“* wers of memory and calculation, and his talents 
“Wgument and debate, are such, that no one of his 
“atrymen ventures to enter the lists with him face 
_*, either in public or private. The mingled admi- 
~" and terror with which he is regarded are very 
unary: just now he holds a curious and anoma- 
wanes having adhered to the President after the 
rm ee with the Whigs, and consequently drawn 
hie hi himself part of the odium which attaches to 
‘STs tame. Still it is only in whispers and 


’ 


2 
a 





| their doors. 
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| half-expressed doubts that people venture to blame him ; 
/ and when he stood up the other day at a public meeting 
| of the Boston Whigs, and justified his conduct, though 
_ 1 am told at least three-fourths of his audience differed 
| from him, and disapproved of his conduct, not an indi- 
vidual ventured to express dissent. He seems, however, 
_ to be more feared than loved ; and, though the champion, 
| is by no means the idol of his party. Henry Clay, the 
| Whig candidate for the next presidency, though immea- 
| surably inferior in point of intellectual endowments, has 
quite taken the wind out of his sails by the popularity 
of his manner, his talent for mob oratory, and, above all, 
his real good nature and amiability, and the personal 
| friendships which these qualities procure for him. Mr. 
Webster is perhaps, both from disposition and conviction, 
the most conservative of American statesmen. When in 
England, he sympathized and lived almost entirely with 
the “Carlton” party, and could not bear our Whigs: 
here, however, strong as he is, he is compelled to trim 


_ his sails to the “ popular breeze,” at least to a very con- 


siderable extent. For instance, he is compelled by cir- 
cumstances (for I cannot think, considering his great 
capacity, and particularly after reading his admirable 
speeches upon the tariff question in 1825, that his un- 
biassed convictions are on their side) to advocate the 
protective policy of the New-England manufacturers. 
A considerable free-trade party has always existed at 
Boston, notwithstanding the amount of capital invested 
in the manufactures which require protection: it con- 
sists not only of the ultra-democrats, who are for “ free- 
everything,” but of the shipping interest, who, of course, 
suffer by all restrictions. The farmers in New England 
do not seem to wish for a change; they do not think 
they could compete in an unrestricted trade with the 
more productive southern and western States ; and they 
calculate, perhaps wisely, that their best chance lies in 
the hot-bed prosperity of the manufacturing towns at 
Free trade is the watchword of the demo- 
cratic party, even in Massachusetts: and though, of 
course, Mr. Webster cannot, consistently with his poli- 
tical connexions, exhibit any appearance of favour to it 
just now, there seems to be little doubt that his own 
prepossessions and tendencies lie in that direction, and 
that his influence would be used in favour at least of a 
commercial treaty with England. 

In the course of conversation the other day with Mr. 


|———, one of the boundary commissioners employed in 
| the late negotiations, he said that, considering the state 


of feeling which existed in America towards England 
when Lord Ashburton came over, he was convinced that 
no two individuals but himself and Mr. Webster could 
have brought it to a successful termination. From what 


| I have seen and heard elsewhere, 1 am inclined to think 


this very probable. There can be no doubt that among 
the masses a very general feeling of hostility did prevail, 


| and does so still, though mitigated : they fully participate 


in the jealousy of English power and ambition, which 
seems to be the monomania of continental Europe. 

Mr. Godley proceeds to show, that, in the event 
of a war with England, America would have much 
the worst of it. 

Mr. Godley is so attentive to ecclesiastical sta- 
tistics, that one might fancy this had been his main 
object in visiting the United States of America. 
He has made one grand discovery, which, whatever 
may be the exact nature of the case, we should 
imagine those interested will consider prematurely 
disclosed in his book. It would seem that the In- 
dependent or Congregational ministers of America, 
with a few of those of some other denominations, in 
their alarm, we presume, for the people escaping 
from the yoke of any sort of priesthood, are falling 
back upon what our author terms “ Catholicity,” 
We must quote this very curious passage; the 
most remarkable indeed, we consider it, of any to 
be found in these Travels :— 
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Boston, October.—I have been much surprised and 
interested by the conversation of two or three Congrega- 
tionalist ministers, eminent for talent and piety, whom | 
have become acquainted with, and who have been ex- 
plaining to me their position and their views. It seems 
that a considerable movement has taken place among 
them lately in the direction of Catholicity, some of them 
having even embraced the very highest views upon 
church matters, and supporting to the fullest extent the 
patriotic theory as to the idea and constitution of the 
church, and the nature of the sacraments. Still they 
have not joined what they acknowledge to be a true 
branch of the church in this country, and justify their | 
not doing so... + «+ + «© «© » | 

We omit the justification, which is long as well | 
as sophistical. | 

Sees It is now under contemplation to promulgate, | 
by means of the press, these opinions, which they have | 
hitherto only maintained in sermons, addresses, and con- 
versation. They propose to inculcate the Catholic doc- | 
trines of the church and sacraments, without alluding at 
all to the bearing of those doctrines on their own posi- 
tion, but leaving each man to draw his conclusions after 
considering the abstract question. 

This movement is not confined to the “ orthodox Dis- 
senters ;” strange as it may seem, symptoms of the same 
kind have made their appearance even among the Uni- 
tarians. I have just read an article in the “ Boston 
Quarterly Review,” (a publication combining, hitherto, 
ultra-democratie politics with a Unitarian theology, 
which verged upon Pantheism,) in which the writer, Mr. 
Brownson, expresses the most extreme and “ ultramon- 
tane” opinions upon the constitution and authority of 
the church, which I have ever seen anywhere ; far be- 
yond any thing which a conscientious member of the 
Church of England could, in my opinion, consistently 
subscribe to: and I have also seen a letter from a very 
well-known and eminent Unitarian, in which he expresses 
approbation and sympathy for, though not coincidence of | 
opinion with, writings of a similar nature. I rather 
suspect, however, that these two last-named individuals 
take, to a great extent, the same view of these matters | 
which seems to be adopted by Lamennais, Lamartine, 
and others of the modern French and German schools ; 
a view which reconciles (or attempts to reconcile) an 
ultra-Catholic tone and feeling with Pantheistic doc- 
trines, and considers the church system as only one of | 
many “ successive developements” of the universal spirit, 
all equally true, but equally partial and transient. 








The Congregational, and even the Unitarian, | 
ministers of America inculcating the “ Catholic” | 
doctrines ofthechurch and sacraments,—andsurrep- | 
titiously too, or by means of pious frauds! Mr. 
Godley favours his readers with his own ideas of 
Baptism, an ordinance which, it seems, is com- 
pletely misunderstood, or perverted, in America ; 
but with that we shall not intermeddle, nor yet | 
with the alleged bad effects of the Voluntary system 
on the freedom and usefulness of the Christian | 
ministry. Mr. Godley has, we are glad to find, | 
more confidence in the solidity and permanence of 
the American government than any previous Tory 
traveller. He argues calmly and rationally on the 
subject. He has, however, the advantage over for- 
mer and shallower observers, of ten or twelve years’ 
additional experience of the real strength of these 
democratic institutions, and has seen several try- 
ing crises peacefully surmounted since Hall and 
Hamilton wrote. While some travellers have 
thought the Americans, at least outwardly, reli- 
gious overmuch, Mr. Godley will not allow them 
to be a religious people at all; and in the Puseyite 





| ments were made, nor did anybody appear to cons: 





sense they certainly are not. He tells the follow- 
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ing anecdote to introduce this novel Opinion, the 
result, he states, of his observations in differen, parts 
of the country :— 
I was much struck by a scene whick I Witnessed the 
other day while travelling in the interior, We 
to change horses at a small tavern; the passep 
lected round the fire in the bar-room, had abn 
of the stage came in, and seeing a Bible lying on the 
chimney-piece, he opened it, and very deliberately read 
a chapter in a loud voice, everybody remaining perfect] 
silent and attentive. When he had finished, no cop. 
what he had done as at all out of place: it quite remin 
one of the pilgrim fathers, their habits, and their a 
Still, though such scenes may, perhaps, occasig 


be even now met with in remote parts of the country 
’ 


and though everywhere in New England the greatest 
possible decency and respect, with regard to morals and 
religion, is still observed, I have no hesitation in gayi 
that I do not think the New-Englanders (or, indeed. the 
Americans generally, as far as I can judge) a religions 
people. The assertion, I know, is paradoxical, but it js 
nevertheless true; that is, if a strong and earnest heir 
be a necessary element in a religious character: to me 
it seems to be its very essence and foundation. [ am 
not now speaking of belief in the truth, but belief in 
something or anything which is removed from the aetion 
of the senses. Now, I appeal to any candid American 
whether it be not the received doctrine among nine 
tenths of his countrymen, that creeds (religious dogmas, 
as they are called) are matters of no moment; that, so 
long as a man acts sincerely up to what he believes, he 
has as good a chance of salvation, for he is as likely to be 
right, as his neighbour; and that imorality (so called) is 
perfectly independent of, and infinitely more important 
than religious belief. 

So it is belief in something spiritual, no matter 
whether the truth or not, that constitutes true reli- 
gion. The Hindoos and Jews, but still more the 
Mahommedans, must on this principle be more reli- 
gious than the Americans. The belief of the latter 
is so Wholly removed from the action of the senses, 
that they will not even permit paintings or seulp- 
tured forms in their sight. But Mr. Godley 
carries his Tractarianism even beyond what is 
alleged of Roman Catholic exclusiveness, What 
can be expected of a country where— 

In public schools, in the Halls of the legislature, in 
national institutions, all religions are placed upon aa 
equality ; chaplains are selected indiscriminately from 


| each, as the majority of the day may happen to deter- 


mine, (one year, perhaps, a Roman Catholic, and the 
next a Unitarian ;) and the smallest preference of ove 
religion to another, that is, the recognition of any definite, 
objective truth, would not be admitted for a moment. 
Last of all, we are told that loose religious views 


have prevented the growth of theological jealousies, 


_ bitterness, and sectarian acrimony. Now, whatever 


may be justly affirmed of religion, we have the 
testimony of many witnesses as to the existence of 
enough of sectarian bitterness and jealousy in Ame 
rica, though it may be a good deal confined to the 
clergy. In Congress, according to Mr. Godley, 
there is no party of saints. No man openly pr 
fesses to act, or legislate on Christian motives— 

I hope very many do act from such motives; but 
public opinion cannot be in a healthy state, which 
forbid their being avowed. America ought to ask ber- 
self why she has no such statesmen to of a6 3 
Wilberforce, a Gladstone, and many others, who bare 
not been ashamed to recognise publicly in the —_ 
House of Commons the existence of a law 
the code of political expediency, and to avow the dst} 
of guiding their political career by its dictates. 

With certain recollections fresh in the meme? 
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movement now in progress among ourselves, and spoke | 
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fevery One, the allusion to Mr. Gladstone’s gos- | simply preposterous—they may talk, but they will cer- 
is not the happiest.~ tainly not pay. 
“os Godley does not think the educational sys- Here comes one of the best anecdotes that we 
of America more commendable than its religious | have had, illustrative of exquisite Transatlantic 
igstitutions ; though the actual acquirements of the | delicacy, since Captain Marryat’s pianoforte with 
ts at the different seminaries and universi- | modest frilled trousers to conceal its legs :-— 
ties which he visited were respectable, and the | I wrote down my name in the Pennsylvania Picture 


“aa Gallery, (being the tenth visiter within the last eigh 

d professors good scholars. The German caine " noage PomaPbegey Pye. 08 

masters an i ge ciel io site heaeaiiiaaaiee Mei days;) and was delighted with the considerate delicacy 
gniversity Sys m 18 } ’ pre: 9 Elk of an old woman who acted as Cicerone, and who, after 


o Rs M ain be] . . . 

of Oxford ; and “ German scépticism” and “ra- | pointing, with half-averted head, to a curtained copy of 
sionalism” are exercising, it is alleged, “a powerful | one of Titian’s Venuses in a corner, gave me a wand 

j deleterious influence upon the higher class of wherewith to remove the veil, and then blushingly re- 
= tee Eneland.” In Germeny. it is con- treated behind the door while I did so. 
minds in New England. ' yaa Mr. Godley went as f h as Virgini 

| PNP tad 2 Mr. Godley went as far south as Virginia, and 

fessed, a greater amount of instruction 1s commu- 


: had a passing glance of Baltimo ie 
sicated : but in England “the character and mind of By ore, Richmond, 


the students are formed”—on the Oxford pattern. | pid apes Be Bee , he Bae ow the steamer, in 
vere better symptoms, or an actual rerira/, | Ce oe * aeeree ; iat i ne talle— 
pee. Were Oe : ; r >: , On board the boat I bought Dickens’s work on Ame- 
among the military students at West Point Aca- | rica, (price 6d.;) the eagerness of anticipation for which 
uny— _it is impossible to describe ; every individual one meets 
All the officers who profess any religious faith, belong | is reading it or talking about it. How very funny it 
to the Anglo-American communion, and the academy at | would appear at home to see people looking out in this 
West Point is one of its strongholds. Although not one- | way for the critique of a foreigner upon England! Most 
twentieth part of the population are churchmen, four- | people seem exceedingly angry with Dickens; they 
éths of the chaplains in the two services, including the dwell particularly on the enthusiasm of friendly feeling 
chaplain at West Point, a distinguished theologian, are | and admiration with which he was received, and the 
w; and as these are generally appointed with reference | unnecessary ill-nature with which, they say, he has re- 
to the demand for their services in the different ships , turned it. 
and regiments, the proportion may serve as a pretty fair| Mr, Godley does not think that the Roman 
criterion of the influence of the church in the army and | Catholic r ligion is spreading s idly in tl 
ury. Several officers were pointed out to me (andto | ~". a, = ae os rapicty =m tae 
wme of them I was introduced) who are now communi- United States as some other writers have repre- 
ants of the church, and all of these have conformed | sented it. It is confined to Irish emigrants, and 
istely; for it is only within the last few years that so | their descendants, with the strays picked up in 
auch progress has been made. Most of them were | the Far West by the zeal of the priests, who are 
brought up as sectarians, or rather indifferentista, l Iris] I ivi herself wi mpi Sonal 
Christians,” as they call themselves, but without any | 4 47IS1. 2M allying herse fw ith liberal princi- 
“particular” creed,) and have been baptized, when | ples of civil government, he justly concludes the 
uults, by ordained clergymen. All those with whom I | Irish Catholic Church and that of Belgium in a 
enversed expressed great interest in the “ Catholic” | false position ; one which involves difficulty 


and compromise, and is unnatural. It is truly 
added— 





vith enthusiasm of the effect which it had had in pro- 
moting zeal and earnestness, as well as orthodoxy, in 
the American church. | It would be, however, a great mistake to suppose that 
Catholicity is thus, we learn, high fashion in the | the masses, who act under the influence of their church 
United States—the religion of the aristocracy ; and | + = cases, feel ~ = hes gang The fact is, 
- te al : that they are not really imbued at all wi -mocratic 
ilsothat there can benoChristianity without a creed. wr A A Sy @ at all with democratic 
Magee or levelling principles; they act in a spirit of blind 

At home we have been led to believe, that the | 


obedience, and would shout as loudly to-morrow, if their 
Repeal cause was all but universally supported in | priests were to bid them, for an arbitrary monarch, as 


America. The sympathy is, however, confined | they do to-day for the sovereign people. The priests 
aatirely to the Irish Roman Catholic population, | themselves, who lead the movements, are, I maintain, 
thoarh a few trading politicians have made “ Po- inconsistent, and merge religious feelings in secular 


sae interests. 
itical capital” out of the movement. The Ameri- , . . 
tans d ae <n Saal The Irish Catholics are nowhere to be found as 
as do not like the Irish ; they are said here to— ; 1 , 
Lele wees i .., | agricultural settlers. They form in America, as 
40k upon the Irish Roman Catholic population with | . natend end Gastend Gent 
‘angular mixture of contempt and jealousy ;+ individu- 47 “B8tane ane scotland, the hewers of wood and 
wy ney seem to be regarded much as they were by drawers of water of the towns; the Pariah caste 
sa, ibbett, who says, “ The wild Irish have all among the whites. Their politics are ultra- 
¢ . jatied — . , a sin. e , e 
tity SUCS Of savages, except sobriety and sin- | democratic ; anomalous, as this may appear, 
ae 6 The idea that any native-born Ame- |; «, tholics. But it ; ; ted § 
teas shou): atholics. ut it is accoun or above. 


, 1 invest money so unprofitably as in a_ ,,, ; , 
“apathetic” fund for O'Connell, out of an abstract | !hey have a strong sympathy with the O'Connell 


” for Ireland, or hatred of England, appears to me agitation, and a common object in which, we re- 


te 


: —— ¥ SS SSS — ee 
There was one 


b lal; memorable oecasion on which Mr. Wilberforce legislated, though not open/y, upon Christian motives, 
erees the people were almost in arms against the Corn Law—ready to fight with their rulers for their own and their 
ae bread. Mr. Wilberforce, among other members of Parliament, had his house at that time protected from the 
they bY a party of soldiers, He defended his vote upon the text, He that taketh not care for his own household 
4 ed ‘ah an infidel, The property of Mr. Wilberforce was in land, and he, as a Christian, owed to his own family 
ae iBiquitous impost on the food of all landless families. We forget whether it is in his Private Journal or Letters 
: Published Memoirs that this Christian legislator gravely advances this argument for his obnoxious vote.—E. 7. M. 
tr in Ne the passage in the text was written, a remarkable confirmation of it has been exhibited by the establishment of a 
= New York, who call themselves “ Native Americans.” Their professed object is to counteract the growth of Irish 
‘ and their success has been already so unexpectedly great, that they bid fair to carry the next elections. So says Mr 
; j and as this sheet passes through the press, news of the explosion has reached England, in the accounts of the 
aeel, «S12 Philadelphia, the beginning of sorrows in the New World; the developement of the narrow Hibernian 


<a ; 
America for the Americans.” 
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gret to find, they have in one instance succeeded. | 
This is the exclusive and uncontrolled possession of | 
part of the general school fund of the State of 
New York. For this, their Bishop, Dr. Hughes, 
has long been struggling ; and as he has a large 
disposable force to turn elections, he has carried 
his point. It is of bad omen for other States ; 
and if one sect obtain this power over the common 
fund for education, why may not another, if it | 
wax as politically powerful as the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics in New York? There is something | 
here, we confess, to qualify the advantages of uni- 
versal suffrage. Of this evil and ominous precedent, 
it is remarked— 

The Americans hate everything that wears the appear- 
ance of exclusion or sectarianism, yet they have now | 
virtually consented to give up the principle of syncretism, 
as it has been called,) which has hitherto been their 
boast; for, of course, the precedent established in favour 
of the Roman Catholics must be followed universally, | 
if other religious communities make similar demands. 
Some informality, 1 believe. in the act has as yet pre- 
vented the alteration from being carried into effect; and 
a strong effort will be made against its ratification in 
the next legislature: but such is the power of Bishop 
Ifughes, that it is generally supposed he must be vic- 
torious again. 

For aught that we know, this question may 
since have been decided against these encroaching | 
Catholics, and we trust it may. The future in- | 
terests of the entire Federal Union may be wrapped | 
up in the settlement of this vital point. The | 
Americans are rather notorious for their admira- 
tion of titles, and of those who are honoured to bear 
them. While Mr. Godley was in Baltimore, there | 
were several Englishmen there, and a live lord— 

Lord - 
to sce as a sort of curiosity; or as though, when his | 
appearance does not correspond with their expectations, | 
there were some enigma to penetrate about him. The 
idea which many of them entertain of an English lord is, | 
that he is a sort of feudal Sybarite—something between | 
Sardanapalus and Guy earl of Warwick ; and accord- | 
ingly they expect to find him, in appearance, a gorgeous 
being, clothed in purple and fine linen, and requiring the 
attendance of a small army of servants,—expectations 
dvomed seldom to be realized in these days. 

Another of my countrymen here,is a gentleman of 
large fortune, and somewhat advanced in life, who for 
the last seven years has been living alone among the | 














, whom the lower class of Americans throng | 


Indian tribes somewhere near the Rocky Mountains, | 
hunting the buffalo and grisly bear. What fantastic 
tricks our countrymen do play, in the very wantonness | 
of wealth and self-indulgence, to get rid of the ennui and | 
craving for excitement, which they ought to meet by 
the regular and persevering discharge of their appointed 
duties! The energy, courage, self-denial, and capacity | 
of endurance thrown away by a man like this, might, if 
properly directed, make him a name among the bene- 
factors of the earth. 


W hat followsis America in notits worst aspect ;— | 


I left Baltimore by railroad, and arrived at Washing- | bility of rising in the world under which the latter 


ton at six in the evening. On the way, I saw a curious | “* by any means an intolerable evil. 
specimen of the mixture of ranks which one so often | 


meets with in this country. On the bench beside me sat | 


Mr. Legare, the attorney-general of the United States ; 


before us were the French minister at Washington, and | 
his lady, who had just arrived by the Great Western. | 
sat two of the lowest class of | 


Next to Madame P 
American citizens,—-perhaps a Maryland slave-driver, 
aud an Irish emigrant in search of work ; then came one 
of the ambassador’s suite, a very gentleman-like young 
Frenchman, and next to him a maid-servant. 





| insurrection. 


_entered the slave states. 








any other city of the Atlantic states, a: 
duels had taken place in that neighbourhood in 
the time of Mr. Godley’s visit ; and some of the 
cockerels of the Navy School must, forsooth, jm: 
tate their elders. There is much to be said fests 
philosophic reply of the Secretary of the Navy 
cited below. One boy had been shot through the 
neck :— 

A young naval officer, whom I met at Washington 
told me that he called, with some others, upon the secre. 
tary of the navy, to request him to take measures for 
stopping such a murderous practice among the Students: 
and that the answer they received was, that he had = 
objection to it at all, so long as they only fought 
themselves, and did not shoot citizens. 

We glean the following notices en passant :— 

I landed at Potomac Creek, and proceeded by stage 
nine miles to Fredericksburg, over a road celebrated by 
Dickens in his Notes. The “black driver,” whom he 
describes, is highly indignant at the part he is made to play 


among 


| as hero in the scene, and strongly denies the truth of the 
representation. The road is bad, but not so bad as | 


expected, or as others that I have seen. — 

Dr. Lardner was lecturing at Richmond while I was 
there; but I hear he has not been successful, and that 
he is not anywhere admitted into society. 


Mr. Godley appears to have felt himself more at 
home among the ancient gentry, or caraliers of 
Virginia—* the old dominion,” than in any other 
part of the Union, Though he is very moderate in 
his abstract principles regarding slavery, he could 
not think well of the condition of the blacks in Vir- 
ginia, whether moral or physical. A material 


_ change seems to have taken place in his mind, 
when he came into actual contact with the slaves 


and their masters. He relates :— 

Another circumstance which surprised me, was the 
chronic apprehension which appears to prevail of a negro 
I had always fancied that this was an 
image of terror conjured up by the warm imagination of 
abolitionists, who, having settled that the slaves ought 
to rebel, went on to infer that they would; and, more- 
over, that the planters must always be expecting that 
they would: just as many of our friends in England ima- 
gine that every Lrish gentleman always goes about with 
loaded pistols, never ventures out after nightfall, and 
barricades doors and windows every evening, 80 a8 
repel the too probable attack which is to be made before 
morning. Knowing how we Irish laugh at such ideas, 
except in peculiar circumstances, I felt sure that I should 
find the American planters and their wives laughing st 


‘similar terrors: and I was quite surprised to find that 


the contrary is the case; and that even here, where the 
whites are superior in numbers as well as intelligenee 
and organisation, there seems a constant feeling “ me 
dendi per ignes.” How much stronger must such 4 feel- 
ing be in Carolina and Mississippi ! 

On the whole, I came away decidedly more impressed 
with a conviction of the evils of slavery than when 
I do not, however, look upon 
the permanent nature of the tie which exists between 
master and slave as a hardship, nor upon the impos 


These views naturally spring out of “ Catholi- 
city ;” submission, humility, and self-denial, being 
the duty of the lower and larger class, while 
the higher is to protect and cherish their vassals ;— 
as feudal lords and barons have never yet done, oF 
but very rarely. But Mr.Godley puts the whole 
matter at rest, and probably at the same time pre 
mulgates the political faith of Young Eng om 


I am inclined to think the modification of the same 


Duelling flourishes more at Washington than at | system which prevailed all over Europe during 
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vile ages, and which now lingers in the Sclavonie 

con of it, WAS In many very Important respects supe- 

- to the free and independent position which (in theory 
at least) employer and workmen iold with respect to 
each other with us. It is a serious question, whether 
the independence be not, practically, almost entirely on 
ope side; and whether, as respects the masses, the ad- 
santages derived from the nominal command of their 
own time and labour be not more than counterbalanced 
by the loss of that protection and sympathy from their 
superiors which @ more permanent tie engendered, by 
the wear and tear arising from intense competition in 
dye labour-market, by the anxiety attendant upon an 
sncertain future, and by the too frequent destitution of 
sickness and old age, or (its only alternative) the public 
workhouse. 

[am not inclined, then, to denounce the principle of 
che system, [slavery]; nor should I see much reason for 
wishing it discarded, if the practical hardships attendant 
spon its operation in the Western hemisphere could be 
jealt with apart from abolition. 


This, at all events,is plain speaking. In one place | 
our author expresses a hope that Mr. Carlyle, in his | 
“Past and Present,” is coming round rapidly to a_ 


‘Christian and a Catholic philosophy.” But on the 
whole, though not objectionable in principle, 
davery was found so bad in practice, owing, how- 
ever, only to temporary and extraneous causes, 
that Mr. Godley wishes it could safely be got rid 
of. One hopeful symptom is, that in the more Nor- 


thern of the slavery States, the opinion gains ground | 


that free labour is in the end the cheapest. The 


angry and even ferocious slaveholders, however, | 


meet with more sympathy from Mr. Godley than 
the rash Abolitionists, whom he denounces in round 
tems. His conclusions are often more entitled to 
attention than many of his passing opinions. Of 
the Abolitionisis, he remarks :— 

I have just seen, in a Virginian paper not a week 
od,a threat of retaliation, by * kidnapping the leaders, 
and carrying them to the South, to be treated according 


‘ ho} } 39 
w their deserts;” and the other day a bookseller was | 


aned 1000 dollars in Charleston for selling Dr. Chan- 
uing’s last discourse upon slavery. 
ee ho reason for apprehending a dissolution of the 


a ee oo a 
vnion from such differences; both parties feel so strongly 


tat union is essential to their common interests: and 
tis is the last age and the last country in the world in 
which tangible interests are likely to be sacrificed for 
ee purpose of carrying out a principle. 

Jefferson said, many years ago, “ Nothing is more 


ly . $ ” . ° } 
“early written in the book of destiny than the emanci- | 


jation of the blacks.” It may be so, but at present it 
‘ppears as far off as when he spoke; nor do I see any 


spect of it,except through the agency of a fureiyn | 


"gion, ora dissolution of the Union. 


But I confess that I | 
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| Now, there are upwards of twelve hundred, with 
twenty-seven bishops ; while the congregations 
have been quadrupled. Yet there are still nearly 
as many Universalists in the States as Epis- 
copalians, There are many counteracting causes, 
besides, to the spread of Tractarian Catholicity, 
and particularly the general latitudinarianism 
of the American mind, which Mr. Godley con- 
siders an unfavourable prognostic “ for the pro- 
gress of Catholic views in America.” In brief, Mr. 
Godley doubts that “ a nation can ever be charac- 
terized at the same time by strong Republicanism, 
and a faithful reception of the Catholic system of 
| theology.” Andhe is right. Protestant isa word 

which seems offensive in the nostrils of this gentle- 

man. He never once uses it in reference to the Eng- 

lish Church ; but if America should become Catholic, 
‘he thinks that a due combination of the native 








_elements of character, emulation, love of adventure, 
national pride, and contempt for inaction, fused 
‘and animated by the doctrines of Catholicity, 
'would produce extraordinary results. On the 
_whole, Mr. Godley does not anticipate any great 
progress towards Catholicity in America ; though 
the movement among the Congregational ministers 
(of Boston augurs well. This Catholic church, 
with its various names, is rightly enough de- 
scribed by him as the church of the rich. Now, 
do these Independent ministers of Boston and 
other places note which way the tide is setting 
in, and aim at being the clergy of the rich of 
America? Mr. Godley thinks that the Church 
at home, the Catholic Church, is far too much 
circumscribed in her jurisdiction by the state. In 
America, she has the sole management of her own 
affairs, without any sort of interference or control. 
The government would never dream of swamping 
a number of her bishoprics, as the Whigs did those 
of the Irish Church ; and Mr. Godley can see no 
| public danger in convocations of clergy and ecclesi- 
astical assemblies, and would probably support 
Mr. Peter Borthwick’s threatened motion. He, 
however, forgets entirely, for the moment, that 
the Church of England is the creature of the state, 
and that the Anglo-American Church, like the 
Unitarians or Baptists, or any other sect, is a 
body quite independent of the state, and which 
may, therefore, regulate its own affairs in any way 
Let the Catholic Church of England 


| it pleases. 


. . . . } 4 ° ° 
| And yet the growing opinion in favour of free | renounce its endowments and privileges, and by all 
“dour had just been mentioned: and is surely | means be free, like the sister Church of America, as 


Me important element in advancing the cause of 
alversal emancipation, 

. The most vratifying symptom which Mr. God- 
ey found in America, was the increase which the 
Anglo-American Church has made within these 
gel years, It is now decidedly “ the fash- 
uae “sect,” and consequently includes a large 


pror H P e ene | 
portion of “the wealthier and more civilized | 
Clas 4 Pa ° 7 

> i its congregations. There has also been | 


~ ae tip . 
~ creased demand for the writings of a certain 


Cass . . ° = 
of the old English divines, and “of such 

Mong the 
Sairit,”’ , . 
re Who are meant may readily be guessed. 

€ “" ~ wal . *. - 
~ Agi years since, there were but three 
<shd nr atures ° 

Clergy of the Anglo-American church, 


,cs 


moderns as have caught most of their | 


/ soon as she sees fit. Nothing prevents it: mil- 
lions would welcome the revolution. Mr. God- 

ley took leave of America filled with interest and 

curiosity about the destinies of a country, which, 

if the Federal Union last, must speedily become the 
most powerful nation inthe world. And he sees no 
probability of the sudden dissolution of that union. 
The British provinces are another source of specu- 
lation. Are “they to be British or American, 
Independent or United, Catholic or sectarian ?”’ 
Though the newfangled Catholics, the Puseyites, are 
apparently the most zealous in theory of all modern 
propagandists, one section of the question can be 
safely answered, Reflecting how these provin- 
es are already leavened with Presbyterianism, 
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and with Protestantism of all shades, it may 
be affirmed that they will never become what 
Mr. Godley means by Catholic ; though Catholicity 
may, in them as in America, be the religion 
of the rich, till, in the lapse of time, some 
church more fashionable still shall eclipse the Re- 
formedAnglican Church. There willalways be many 
laymen in Canada to maintain, in direct opposition 
to the Puseyite Catholics, that “the Bible alone” 


will hold conventicles and practise extempore 
prayer ; and many ministers who will not preach 
the duty of absolute submission to the powers that 
he,and even advocate what Mr. Godley calls “ the 
grossly unscriptural principle, that a slave may 





use force to obtain his freedom.” The doctrine of 
“ passive obedience” can never again become the 
rule of the Old World, nor yet find acceptangs 
in the New. 

There is a considerable amount of thought in 
these Letters, and much amiability and candour 
of tone; and if any one imagine that their effec 
is injured by the ultra-Carholicity which the 


‘ | writer urges, in season and out of season, the only 
is a sufficient rule of faith and practice, and who | ? 


explanation is, that such was his fixed purpose— 
such he considers his imperative duty. 

It may not be out of place to mention, tha 
ever since Mr. Godley was in the United States, a 
sudden and violent disruption threatens to shake 
the Anglo-American Church to its foundation, 


THE CURATE; OR, HOPES. 
TRANSLATED FROM FREDRIKA BREMER’S SHORT STORIES. 


] anways had a peculiar method of travelling 
with the least possible distress along the stony 


road of life ; although, in a physical as well as in | 
a moral sense, I generally walked barefoot. I 
hoped! hoped on from day to day, from morn to _ 


even, at evening for the next morning ; in autumn 


for spring, in spring for autumn; from one year 


to another: and thus I had hoped away almost 
thirty years of my life’s journey, without feeling 
severely any of my troubles, except the want of 
good boots. I consoled myself under this calamity 
when in the open air; but when introduced to 
respectable company, I was tormented with a de- 
sire of setting my heels foremost, because they 
were best covered with leather. I ought to con- 


fess, too, that I felt my poverty still more when, | 
dollars for champagne? There stand his creditors 


in the huts of misery, [I could give no better com- 
fort than friendly words. But I comforted myself, 


like thousands beside, with a hopeful glance at | 
fortune’s rolling wheel, and the philosophical ob- | 


servation, “ Time will bring good counsel.” 


When I was curate under a country clergyman, 


with scanty pay and mean fare, morally languish- 
ing, with no society but the ill-tempered wife of 
the tippling parson, the booby son, and the daugh- 
ter who, with high shoulders and feet turned in, 
went prying about from morning till night, I felt 
a sudden rapture of tenderness and delight when 
a letter, from one of my acquaintances, gave me 
the information that my uncle P., a merchant in 
Stockholm, personally unknown to ine, lay at the 
point of death, and, under a sudden attack of 
family affection, had expressed a desire to behold 
his good-for-nothing nephew. 

And now see the thankful nephew, with a little 
lean bundle under his arm, and a million of rich 
hopes in his breast, seated upon a most uncom- 


fortable stiff-necked market cart, jogging along, | 
. _ ‘ 4 X ” fi eck 

_during my street-wandering, a gentleman d 

with bands and stars, but with a faded face 


up hill and down hill, to the capital ! 

At the tavern where I alighted I ventured to 
order a little, only a very little, breakfast—just a 
slice of bread and butter and two eggs. My land- 
lord and a fat gentleman walked to and fro in the 
room, and chatted. “I must say,” said the fat 
centleman, “ this wholesale tradesman P., who died 
yesterday, was a rascal,” 


“Ha, ha,” thought I, “but a rascal who had 
plenty of gold. Harkye, friend, (to the Waiter,) 
can you bring me a slice of roast beef, or whatever 
meat you have, to make me more substantial fare 
here. A dish of soup would not be amiss; but 
quick, if you please!” “ Yes,” said my landlord, 
“it is heavy—thirty thousand dollars, and bank- 
stock beside! No one in the town would have 
dreamed of it—thirty thousand!” “ Thiriy thou- 
sand!" I inwardly ejaculated in my joyous soul. 


|“ Tlarkye, waiter! give me, as soon as you can, 
| thirty thousand—no, no—give me a pint of wine, 


[mean ;” and all my pulses were beating merrily 
to the tune of “ thirty thousand !” 

* Ah!” said the fat gentleman, “and would you 
believe that among his debts is one of five thousand 


clenching their fists ; for all his furniture is worth 
but a few pence, and outside the-door they find for 
their comfort—his calash !” 

“ Aha, that’s another thing!” said I to myself. 
“Tere, waiter! take away the beef, the soup, and 
the wine. I must not taste them: for what have 
I been doing all the morning but eating!” “ You 


have ordered them,” said the waiter. “ Friend! 


said I, scratching out an apology just behind my 
ear, “it was an error; I ordered them fora rich 
gentleman, as I supposed, who is now as poor 4s 
imyself, I find, and will never be able to pay for 
them: but you shall have the money for the eggs 


}and bread and butter I have eaten, as well as 
_something to drink for your trouble.” So saying, 
and slipping a trifle more than the charge into his 
hand, I left the tavern, with a wounded heart and 
“unappeased stomach, to seek for cheap lodgings, 


and to study means of raising money. 
This violent collision between my hopes and the 
reality had given mea headache ; but when I met, 


wrinkled brow, and saw a young nobleman whost 
I had known at the University of Upsal, 

as if the weight of age and “tedium vite” 
bring him down upon his nose, 1 lifted Ae d 
head, took a deep inspiration of the air, (¥ 
unfortunately for me, was just there 
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with sausages cooking,) and felt the happi- | papa, or her uncle ; or perhayis, enviable mortal! — 


ool of poverty with a pure heart! but no, that cannot be ; he is, at least, fort y years 
jn # remote street I found a little chamber to | older than she! 

ist, which suited better my present condition than = That must be his wife surely ; that elderly lady 

ny hopes two hours before. who sits beside him on the sofa, and to whom the 


[had gained leave to spend the winter in Stock- | fair maiden just now offers a platter of cakes. 
holm 3 “And now,” thought I, “what is to be | But to whom does she offer them now? One ear 
; ne?” To let my spirits sink was the worst way | and a part of a shoulder is all that projects beyond 
ossible ; to put my hand in my bosom, and look | the rim of the window. How long he keeps the 
»p to heaven, was not much better. “The sun | gentle girl waiting his pleasure! but it must be a 
ireaks out when we least expect him,” said I, | lady—no gentleman would behave so!—or it may 
while the heavy autumnal clouds were sinking | be her brother. Ah! see his great fist thrust into 
sown over the town. I resolved to do my utmost | the biscuit-basket, a rude lout! but, perhaps, he 
to gain some more comfortable prospect for the | was hungry. Now she turns to the two little girls, 
‘igre than my stay with the country pastor | her sisters, most likely, and gives them all that 
forded me, and at last I fixed upon seeking em- | Mr. One-ear has left behind. As for herself, she 
slorment as a copyist. seems to take no more of the tea than I do, except 
" Then I spent many days in fruitless endeavours | its fragrance. But what a movement suddenly 
+ find ears that were not deaf to my applications, | takes place in the room! The old gentleman starts 
odthen in the breast-burdening toil of copying | up from the sofa: the one-eared gentleman rushes 
sat the empty productions of empty heads. My | forward, and gives the gentle maiden a rude shock 
‘oners became more and more economical; but | (a dromedary as he is!) that impels her against 
ay hopes continued to rise until an evening, from | the tea-table, and makes the old lady, who was 
vhich, in ny calendar, I date a newera with a cross, | just rising from the sofa, sit down again. The 
My landlord had just left me to my meditations, | children skip about and clap their hands ; the door 
vith the comfortable observation, as a text, that | opens; in comes a young officer; the maiden 
»-morrow I must pay down my quarter’s rent, | throws herself into his arms! Aha! There I have 
unless I preferred (quite French politeness!) mak- | it!” I dashed to my window-shutter, so that it 








ing another tour of discovery about the streets. cracked ; and sat down, wet with the rain, and with 
It was an indescribably cold November's even- | trembling knees, upon my stool. 
ag, and I had just returned from visiting a house} ‘“ What had I to do staring through the win- 
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‘sickness. where I had, perhaps imprudently,emp- | dow? This comes of curiosity ! 
‘el my purse, when I was greeted with this ami- | Eight days before, this family had returned from 
ible salutation. | the country into the fine house opposite, and all 
[trimmed my sleepy, dim-burnirg lamp with | this time T had never inquired who they were. 
ny fingers, and then looked about my little dingy What business had I, this evening, to be prying 
amber for plans of money-making. into their circle? What good could it do me? 
“Diogenes was worse accommodated,” I sighed, I was ina sorry mood, and felt something of 
«I pulled my lame table away from the window, | heart-heaviness ; but, according to my resolution 
“tthe wind and rain seemed unwilling to stay | never to yield to despondency, I set about a de- 
side. At the same moment, my glance fell scription of domestic happiness, of that happiness 
yn a cheerfully glowing fire in an opposite | which I had never tasted! Said I, as I breathed 
“chen, “O cooks! you have a glorious lot among | upon my stiffened fingers, “Am I then the first 
wrtals!” thought I, while with some secret plea- who has sought in the hot-house of imagination a 
“I watched the well-nourished dame, who | pleasing warmth which the hard world of realities 
tind like an empress amid the pots and stew- | denies us? Six dollars for a load of pine-wood ; 
“s, surrounded with the glory of the fire, and | ay, you will not have them till December. I will 
“iying the tongs as a sceptre over her glowing | write !” 
“minions. “Happy, thrice happy is the family in whose 
"ahigher floor I had a view through the win- | closé and warm circle no heart feels lonely in its 
““;eovered with no envious blind, of a gaily il- | joys nor in its sorrows; no glance, no smile, re- 
cam mel where a numerous family were | mains unanswered ; where the members daily say 
~ ed around a tea-table, I was stiff in every | to each other, not in mere words, but in their 
~ with cold and damp, and how empty that | actions, your cares, your joys, your fortunes, are 








an ¢ : ° ° 

® m my animal economy, which may be styled | also mine!” 

wf 1 nd . . bd } . . . 4 
“agazine, was that evening, I will not say;| “ Beautiful is the quiet, peaceful house, which 


~~ Merciful heaven!” thought I, “if that | closes its protecting walls around the pilgrim 
a — who is just now reaching a cup of | through life, which collects around its friendly, 
eet e stout gentleman upon the sofa, who | gleaming hearth, the old grandsire, leaning upon 
a too heavily replenished to rise from his seat, | his staff, the manly husband, the amiable wife, 
woh put out her fair hand a little farther | and their happy children, who close the day of 
tag) = could with a thousand thankful | sport and enjoyment with hearty thanksgiving, 
 _W foolish !—'The fat centleman takes the | while the mother chants to them a little song, 








ork his bun in the tea so deliberately — | teiling how,— 
ky jg make one cry! And now that pretty “ Angels their vigils keep 


Saressing him! I wonder if he is her | Around the bed 
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And o’er the head ‘again!’ I went and opened the door, N 
Of innocence asleep !” 


vbody 


was there ; but the wind howled along the stai;. 
| case. Hastily I closed the door, put my hands jn 
Here I had to stop ; for something like a drop of | my pockets, and continued my parade, humm; 
rain fell from my cheek, and I could not see my to keep up my courage. In a few so 
paper clearly. heard something like a sigh. I stopped and jis. 
“How many,” thought I, as my thoughts, | tened. Again I heard distinctly a sigh, and thet 
against my will, took a melancholy turn, “how | go deep and sorrowful, that with consi derahie 
many are doomed to know nothing of this happi- emotion I called out, “ Who is there 2” No answer 
!” For a moment I considered myself in | was returned. I stood fora moment to study what 


ness ! | 
. * - | ‘ 

the only looking-glass I had in my chamber, that | aj] this could mean, when a frightful noise, as if 

a host of cats were coming screaming down stairs, 


of truth, and then with gloomy feeling I wrote on, 
—“Unhappy surely is the desolate one who, in | ending with a heavy thump against my door, made 
the cold and dreary moments of life, (which come | me decided for action. I took up iny glimmering 
so often,) can rest on no faithful bosom, whose | jight, but, in the moment that I opened the PB 
sighs are unanswered, to whose complaint no voice | it expired, or was blown out. A gigantic white 
replies, “I understand you; I sympathize with | figure hovered before me, and I felt myself sud- 
you!’ He isdepressed: no one raises his drooping | denly grasped by two powerful arms. 5 castes 
head! He weeps; no one regards it! He goes | foy help, and struggled so hard, that my antagonist 
away : no one follows him! Ife comes: no one | fe}] to the ground with me; but I happened to be 
hastens to meet him! He sleeps: no one watches uppermost. Like an arrow I bounded up, and 
over him! He is alone!’ Why does he not die? | would have run, but stumbled over something,— 
Ah! who would mourn over him? How cold the | Heayen knows what,—I believe somebody had | 
grave which no warm tear of love bedews! He is | seized my feet: again I fell to the ground, struck : 
lonely in the winter’s night. For him earth has my head against the corner of the table, and Jost 


no flowers, and dimly burn the lights of heaven. my senses with a sound like loud laughter ringing | 
Why wanders he here alone?) Why does he not | jn my ears. : 











| 
| 

flee as a shadow to the land of shadows? Ah! he| When I opened my eyes again, they encountered i 
still hopes. A pauper, he begs for happiness, and | a dazzling glare. I closed them again, and listened , 

hopes, in the eleventh hour, that some friendly ‘to a distracting noise that hovered around me. 
hand will bestow it.” It was my own situation | Again I opened them, and tried to distinguish and : 
that I described. | recognise some of the objects about me, which 
Early robbed of my parents,—without brother, | seemed so new and wonderful, that I suddenly } 
sister, friends and relatives, I stood so lonely and | feared I had lost my senses. I lay upon a sofa, ‘ 
desolate in the world, that, but for a strong con- | and—no, I was not deluded !—the beautiful maiden f 
fidence in Ileaven, and a naturally cheerful dis- who had hovered before my imagination all the \ 
ai position, I should have sought an escape from such | evening, now really stood beside me, with a t 
A an existence. Ifitherto, more from instinct than | heavenly expression of sympathy, and bathed my 2 
‘ philosophy, I had habitually suppressed all earnest | head with vinegar! A young man, whose face ‘ 
iE :: longings for a happier state of life than that which | seemed familiar to me, stood and held my hand. X 
4 surrounded me ; but lately other thoughts had been | [ saw also the fat old gentleman and another thin i 
$ a a vaining power over me, and, especially this even- | gentleman, and next ] discovered the lady, the u 
oh im ing, I felt an unutterable desire for a friend, for | children, and the paradise of the tea-table glun- x 
e one whom I might love; in short, for a bosom- | mering in a sort of twilight distance: in short, by u 
A companion,—a wife,—one with whom I might feel | some inconceivable humour of fortune, I fount . 
| ae myself a king, even in the meanest hut ! But I re- | myself in the midst of the very family whieh | hi 
a4 membered, as involuntarily I shuddered with cold, | had, an hour before, contemplated with such ia- & 
| bata that all my love, in such circumstances as the pre- | Hin ! é 
) » 2) ie sent, could not prevent my wife, if Ihad one, from | As I recovered my faculties the military youn: tw 
Ag. being frozen or starved to death. More depressed | man enfolded me in hisarms. ‘“ Do you not know . 
3 i | than ever, I arose from my stool, and paced up and | me again 2” said he, while I sat still asif petrified. * 
ie down in my little boundary. The oppressive | « Haye you forgotten Augustus, whose life yo . 
goes feeling of my situation followed me like my shadow | saved not long ago at the risk of your own! whor ve 
" on the wall; and, for the first time in my life, 1) you fished out of the water, at the risk of remsi " 
é ek was quite disheartened, and cast a gloomy glance | ing to keep company with fishes you Ser, ‘ 
upon the future. here are my father, my mother, and my ye : 
an “But what in the world,” I exclaimed earnestly | Wilhelmina.” I pressed his hand. Then wi Hj & 
Hp to myself, “will all this dull pondering avail!” | a smart blow of his fist upon the table, the fathe a 
a Gy Bie Again I tried to loosen myself from the anxious | exclaimed, “ And because you have saved my #8 ° - 
ae thoughts that plagued me. “If but one Christian | life, and you are an honourable fellow, that ¢* * 
soul would only come to see me, whoever it might | suffer hunger to afford food to others J the r, 
1 2 be, friend or foe,—any visiter would be welcome to youshall is the benefice at H——. 4 have " 
ee iD break this dismal solitude, Yea, if one from the patronage, you understand!” Fora while — -. 
: vie Hs world of spirits would open the door, he should be | bereft of the power of thought and een re ~ 
)) eek Re welcome. What was that? Three knocks at the | amid all the explanations that were gIv@® | . 
‘ és ven 4 & door! I'll not believe mV s¢ nses—Three knocks was only one thing that impressed itself clearly 

: ce. 
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gy mind—that Wilhelmina was not—that Wilhel- 
pins was the sister of Augustus ! 

fle had, that evening, returned from a journey 
jaring which, in the preceding summer, I had en- 
joved the happiness of saving his life. Previous 
io this accident, I had only drunk with him in the 
of the University. He had related to 


iis family, with all the enthusiasm of youth, my 


good service in his behalf, and all that he knew of | 


me besides. His father, who had a benefice in his 
vift, and (as I afterwards learned) had glanced 
with pity, sometimes, through the window upon 
my scanty table, had resolved, at the request of his 
wn, to raise me from the lap of poverty to the 
ammit of happiness. Augustus, ir his delight, 


sould make this resolution instantly known to me; | I fell more soundly asleep. 


sod, in his love of a practical joke, he approached 
uy chamber in the style already described ; the 
consequence of which, for me, was my wound upon 
the temple and my translation across the street 
wt of darkness into light! A thousand times has 
the good youth begged forgiveness for his indiscre- 
tion, and as many times have I assured him that 
the benefice of H. would prove a balsam strong 
enough to cure a deeper wound! Astonished was 
[to find that the ear and shoulder of the gentle- 
man who at tea time was the subject of my sple- 
netic observations belonged to no one less than my 
patron. ‘The stout gentleman was Wilhelmina’s 
uncle. 


The kindness and cheerfulness of my new friends | 


made me soon feel at home and happy. The old 
people treated me as if [ was their child, and the 
young people admitted me to all the privileges of 
abrother, After 1 had received two cups of tea 
fm the hand of Wilhelmina, I arose to take my | 
ave of the family for the night. All invited me | 
wstay; but I determined to spend my first happy 
aight in my old lodging, and there to offer thanks 
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At last, beyond midnight, I closed my eyes, 
and gave up my thoughts to the wild powers of 
dreamery. Then I preached with a loud voice in 
my church ; while my congregation would per- 
sist in sleeping. After divine service, my congre- 
gation came out of the church transformed into 
sheep and oxen, bleating and lowing at me when 
I reproved them. I tried to lead my wife away ; 
but could not separate her from a great turnip- 
_ plant that grew, and grew, till it covered both our 
| heads. Then I tried to climb up to heaven upon 

a ladder ; but potatoes, grass, tares, and peas, en- 
| tangled my feet, and hindered every step. At last 
| I saw myself walking upon my head among my 

possessions ; and as [ wondered how this could be, 
Yet I must have con- 
tinued my pastoral dream: for in the morning I 
woke myself at the end of a long sermon, by say- 
ing “Amen!” I had some trouble to convince 
myself that the events of the preceding evening did 
not belong to my dreams, until Augustus made his 
appearance, and invited me to be with his family 
at noon. 

The pastorate, Wilhelmina, the family into 
which I had entered ; the new hopes of the fu- 
ture that now glittered in the sunshine of the 
present ; all filled me with a joy to be felt, not 
described ! 

From the depth of a thankful heart, I hailed the 
new life dawning upon me with a resolution, what- 
ever might come, to do the best, and hope for the 
best in every case ! 





Two years after that happy dinner, I sat, one 
autumn evening, in my snug parsonage, beside the 
fire. Close to me sat my dear wife, my Wilhel- 
mina, and span. I was about to read to her the 
sermon I had prepared for the next Sunday, and 
which I hoped would prove very edifying to my 





withe Guide of my destiny. Augustus attended 
me to my resting-place. There my landlord stood 
inthe chamber, between the overthrown stool and | 
ule, with an aspect something between rain and | 
wuashine, One side of his mouth was screwed up | 
whisear with an attempt at a smile, while the 
“her was drawn down to his chin with suspicion ; 
us eyes followed the same directions, and his whole | 
we seemed seized with a cramp, until Augustus | 
‘juested him to leave us alone, and then his coun- 
‘aancedissolved into a smile of the grinning species. 
Augustus was most earnestly indignant at the | 
woh of my table, my stool, and my bed, and | 
uiked of whipping my landlord for his extor- 
m™ I was compelled to assure him that I | 
would change my lodgings on the coming day. 
“et my friend had left me, I spent some time in | 
‘ating upon this change in my fortunes, and 
a God heartily for it. Then my thoughts | 
‘esate, to my pastoral charge, and Heaven only 
“swith how many fat oxen, with what flowers, 
its, and trees, I replenished my paradise, 

a I wandered with my Eve, and how many 
ed souls I saw streaming out of my 
| baptized, I confirmed, I betrothed the 








ow 
‘et, 8 of my pastorate, and forgot none but 
| ceremonies, 
"x1. 
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everything of the kind. 
She read it, and smiled through her tears ; then, 


congregation. As I turned over the manuscript, a 
loose leaf fell out. It was the very paper upon 
which, just two years previous to that evening, I 
had written down my thoughts on domestic happi- 
ness in a situation, apparently, so far away from 
I showed it to my wife. 


with an arch expression which is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to herself, she took up my pen and wrote on 
the other side of the leaf as follows :— 

“The author can now, | hope, give a picture of 
his sifuation quite a contrast to that on the reverse. 
Now, he is no longer lonely, no more forsaken and 
desolate. His gentlest sigh is answered ; his most 
intimate sorrows are shared with his wife. He 
goes; her heart follows him. He comes; she 
hastens to meet him with a smile. His tears are 
wiped away by her hand, and his smiles are re- 
flected upon her face. She plucks flowers to strew 
his path. He has a flock dear to him ; several de- 
voted friends ; and he counts as his relatives all 
who are destitute. He loves; he is beloved. He 
has the power to make men happy ; he is happy !” 

Truly has my Wilhelmina painted my present 
situation ; and, inspired with feelings cheerful and 
bright as sunbeams in spring, I send forth my 
hopes to delight themselves in the future. 

oP 


- 
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I hope that my sermon for next Sunday will be 
useful to my people ; and though some of the care- 
less ones may be fast asleep, I hope that will not 
be allowed to disturb my temper. For my coming 
children, I have hopes prepared. If I have a son, 
I hope he may prove my successor ; if a daughter, 
oh, I have hopes for her! 

I hope, in the course of a little time, to find a 
publisher for my sermons. 

I hope to live many years with my wife. 

We, that is Wilhelmina and myself, hope during 
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this time to dry many tears, and, for ourse] 
shed as few as may fall to the lot of children of the 
earth such as we are, 

We hope that neither of us will long survive the 
other, 

Lastly, we hope, that we shall always be ablety 
hope while here ; and, when all the hopes of this 
green earth must vanish away before the light of 
eternal certainties, then we hope our Good Father 
will pronounce a mild judgment upon his humbjp 
and hopeful children, 





A ROSARY FROM THE RIINE—III. 


XIII. COLOGNE. 


Knee down and pray! Let nought profane intrude 
In this High Place, nor vulgar praise defile 
Its sacred walls stupendous! Mute awhile 
Beneath the grove of giant spires I stood ; 
Then trembling, with Delight to awe subdued, 
Slow entered. Wrapped in shade the mighty aisle 
Upheaving, spread and swelled : a breathing pile 
Self-born—a fragment of Infinitude ! 

Yet, O what Beauty wreathes the living mass ! 
The lance-leaved vaults, upborne on clustered stems 
Various as flowers: the gold and crimson dyes 

Shot on the pavement from the storied glass: 
The net-like screens, the delicate canopies 
O’er wings angelic spread, and Martyrs’ Diadems! 


XVI. COLOGNE, 
VISIONS OF THE REFORMATION, 


Where Art and Wonder aid the strong control 

Of that Enchantress old, arrayed so well 

To steal the heart, and every mood compel; 
Allure, and awe, and dazzle, and console ;— 
Why should these relics to my thoughts unroll 

That record grave, depicting what befel 

To those who dared from charms s0 strong rebel, 
And build their temples in the living soul? 

From Grpuarp’s * fall, though fairest Agnes plead 
For one whose hierarchy was lost for love, 

I turned; and still a nobler Image sought :— 
The gray unmitred head of Him or Wrep,t+ 

Meek as he left the land he blest and taught, 
| Reft of his earthly throne,—but not his crown above! 


| XVII. RHINE. 
COLOGNE TO BONN, 


XIV. THE MINSTER AND THE RIVER. 


From such a prodigy of Art Divine, 
With Holiness bedewed, with Power impressed, 
Like one whom angel visitants have blest, 
Where shall the soul upraised its flight decline ! 
O! not to lesser things the heart resign ; 
But lay thy burning cheek on Nature’s breast, 
Till awe grows calm, and rapture sinks to rest 
Soothed by the lulling flow of ancient Rune. 


In golden mist that Miracle of stone 
With lingering glances oft revered anew, 
| As by the willows toils the vessel on, 
Fades like a dream: and nought relieves the view 
Of hamlets dotting the green shore, till yon 
| Seven Mountains, rising, grow in darker blue ; 
And nearer yet, the spires of learned Bonn 
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Thou, too, hast power? and various grace serene: “tbe ,; 
i | Bearing thy sway of waters, as of yore, Guide through her gray old gates the landing crew, 
i ; | Ere Christian hands this act supreme began :— F en ee ee lattice blue-eyed girls 
} Nor since less bright, as aught eclipsed, hast been ; Peep at the stranger, blushing re his praise ; 
i But, strength imparting and reflecting, more ;— And archly laugh, and toss their shining curls. 
ae —Gop formed thy glass to show the godlike work of Good omen | say, & periect charm 9 tae 
[ey Se pape On this fair river, what would Fancy more, 
ot OS - . | That sunshine over heaven and woman’s smile on shore! | 
ry XV. COLOGNE. 
ay vf XVIII. BONN, | 
$f ay seadaaaiea 
; a : No more in widow'd grandeur mourning still, | Rank grew the dripping grass : the sky was drear, | 
at a CoLoGye! thy glory fades, a deathlike place; | And few the passers ; heavy shadows lay | 
bal | But filled with plastic life, its courts embrace | Along the chestnut walk ; the buildings gray 
If Reviving zeal devout, and strenuous will. | Looked cold and vacant : as with listless cheer , 
iB The nations gather round; and wealth and skill | I paced the ragged garden, in my ear, 
ia | Are leagued with Art to purge the land’s disgrace, | (Perchance conspiring with the sullen day,) 
fei f The scars of Time and Sacrilege efface, | A voice unkindly whispering seemed tosay: } 
; 7 And yet on Earth the vast Design fulfil. “Thou lone and loveless Pilgrim ! wherefore here ! I 
j God speed the work ! wherever German speech — When night came starless down, and square and street 
é Is heard, let blessings knit the holy band, Lay scarce alive, with glimmering casements few 
ot ee _ And guard its growing hope from chill or jar! _ Showing the gloom, till silence seemed to start 
ae So may this union quicken all the land, At sound of distant voice or homeward feet, , 
WA Nor end this work alone, but every breach I strayed alone ; and brooding Darkness threw t 
B te Close up, and heal at last the oldest wounds of war! | The self-offending thought still backwards on my heart: t 
pt: ee et ei 
a. _* This Elector adopted Protestantism for the sake of Agnes von Mansfeld, whom he married ; and was deposed st the be . 
ay : 2 ginning ofthe Thirty Years’ war. cS 4 ‘ 
ee . + Herman von Wied, the good Archhishop, became a convert to the Reformation in old age, and attempted to 7 Ae ? 
Us ' tay oy his subjects. k or this he was deposed by the Emperor, (Charles won armed with a Papal sentence, in [34 ? 
fF re . . then in his eightieth year. The history is given fully in Ranke, vol. iv.: kteformation in Germany. 
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CONINGSBY; OR, THE NEW GENERATION.* 


Iy these volumes, the public, for one reason or 
gnother, looked for the creed, or profession of the 
gith, of * Young England,” evolved by the literary 
chief of the new sect. It was concluded, that as 
we had got the creed of the Utilitarian school in 
the ponderous octavoes of Paley, Godwin, Bentham, 


and Mill, we were to have that of the modern saints | 


unfolded in three light tomes duodecimo. And so 
we have ; and it turns out nothing either so alarm- 
ing or overpowering as was anticipated. “ Young 
England” prefers well-made coats and boots, just 


ike old England ; enjoys club dinners, and balls, | 


sad suppers ; admires and marries the prettiest, 
sleasantest, and richest women ; says gay, gallant, 
and witty things; relishes champagne and Chablis ; 
is fond of fishing, shooting, and steeple-chases ; 


snd, from Eton to St. Stephens’, differs from its | 


predecessor only in being somewhat better read, 
not quite so dissipated ; and, at least in profession, 
much lessof a political profligate thanthe Conserva- 


tive, and of atrimmer than the pure Whig. Young 


England, moreover, entertains certain theories of so- 


ety, government, and the Church, not very clearly 


explicated in Coningsby, which seem to bear about 
the same relation to feudal times which the Eglin- 
ton Tournament does to the Age of Chivalry. The 


only practical exposition which we have of Young | 


England, in Coningsby, is the bestowing of alms 
three times a-week at the postern-gate of St. Gene- 


vieve, the seat of Eustace Lyle, a Roman Catholic | 


gentleman of ancient descent, who at the same place 
revived Christmas games and revels, the Lord of 


Misrule and the Abbot of Unreason, Yule-logs | 


and the Boar’s Head garnished with rosemary ; 
and distributed, from the buttery-hatch, liberal 
doles of “bold beef, white bread, and jolly ale,” 
with red cloaks and broad-cloth coats, to the grate- 


ful peasantry, who also burned their Yule-logs, | 


and enjoyed Christmas revels and pastimes. 
Mr. D'Israeli better understands his art than to 
overlay his bright book with the duller extrava- 


fancies and fantasies of Young Englandism. The | 
moderate dose which he has administered, is either | 


well peppered with piquant personalities, or in- 
“iuated through the agreeable medium of love 
iadromance, His dashing political retrospect and 


nraits of statesmen are not given out all at once, | 


rs judiciously thrown in, at the proper time and 
race, to relieve, moralize, or animate the nar- 
Tative, 

The story, if story there be, opens with the hero, 
‘ung Coningsby, as an Eton boy of twelve, 


*ulting in the ante-chamber of his grandfather, | 
quis of Monmouth, to be introduced, for | 


ke Mar 


first time, to that potent ancestor, by the 
uls's man-of-all-work, the officious, under- 
“tapping Mr, Rigby; a person of no mean impor- 
at least in his own estimation, whom we now 

tto the reader, as— 
Sma of middle size and age, originally in all pro- 





* By B. D'Israeli, Esq., M.P. 3vols, Colburn. 


bability of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to 
corpulency. Baldness perhaps contributed to the spiri- 
tual expression of a brow, which was however essentially 
intellectual, and gave some character of openness to a 
countenance which, though not ill-favoured, was unhap- 
pily stamped by a sinister character that was not to be 
| mistaken. His manner was easy, but rather audacious 
| than well-bred. Indeed, while a visage which might 
, otherwise be described as handsome was spoilt by a dis- 
| honest glance, so a demeanour that was by no means 
| deficient in self-possession and facility, was tainted by 
| an innate vulgarity, which in the long run, though sel- 
| dom, yet surely, developed itself. 

_ This gentleman, whom common fame alleges to 
| be meant for a Secretary of the Admiralty before 
the Reform Bill, while in his noble patron is pic- 
tured the Marquis of Hertford, was about to lead 
_ young Coningsbytohis grandsire’s presence, when— 
| ‘The door was suddenly thrown open, and two indivi- 
| duals, in a state of very great excitement, rushed into 
the apartment. 

“Rigby, Rigby !” they both exclaimed at the same 
'moment. “ By G— they ’re out.” 

“ Who told you?” 

“The best authority ; one of themselves.” 

“ Who, who ?” 

“Paul Evelyn ; I met him as I passed Brookes’, and 
he told me that Lord Grey had resigned, and the king 
had accepted his resignation.” 
| But Mr. Rigby, who, though very fond of news and 
/ much interested in the present, was extremely jealous 
of any one giving him information, was sceptical. He 
declared that Paul Evelyn was always wrong ; that it 
_ was morally impossible that Paul Evelyn could ever be 
right ; that he knew, from the highest authority, that 
Lord Grey had been twice yesterday with the king ; 
that on the last visit nothing was settled ; that if he had 
| been at the palace again to-day, he could not have been 
there before twelve o’clock ; that it was only now one 
| quarter to one ; that Lord Grey would have called his 
_ colleagues together on his return ; that at least an hour 
| must have elapsed before any thing could possibly have 
transpired. Then he compared and criticised the dates 
| of every rumoured incident of the last twenty-four 
hours, (and nobodys« was stronger in dates than Mr. 
| Rigby ;) counted even the number of stairs which the 
| minister had to ascend and descend in his visit to the 
| palace, and the time their mountings and dismountings 
' must have absorbed, (detail was Mr. Rigby’s forte ;) and 
finally, what with his dates, his private information, his 
knowledge of palace localities, his contempt for Paul 
| Evelyn, and his confidence in himself, he succeeded in 
persuading his downcast and disheartened friends, that 
their comfortable intelligence had not the slightest 
foundation. 
| They all left the room together; they were in the 
|hall; the gentlemen who brought the news looking 
, somewhat depressed, but Mr. Rigby gay even amid the 
_ prostration of his party, from the consciousness that he 
had most critically demolished a piece of political gos- 
' sip, and conveyed a certain degree of mortification to a 
couple of his companions, when a travelling carriage 
and four with a ducal coronet drove up to the house. 

The Duke confirmed the intelligence; and 
though Mr. Rigby, by facts and dates, proved the 
thing impossible, it was nevertheless quite true. 
The two gentlemen who had entered were Mr. 
Taper and Mr. Tadpole, paltry personages, very 
well known at the Carlton Club; thorough Con- 
servatives and prime rogues both, yet not a little 
-amusing. Both had been turned out under sche- 


_dule A and schedule B; but now there was hope 
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and “ re-action ;” and they had already been look- 
ing about them. Taper, whohad sneaked into the 
Treasury, and who expected to get again into 

lace, had his eye on a small constituency which 
had escaped the fatal schedules, and where he had 
what he called “a connexion ;” that is, the lively 
remembrance of a few voters on whom Treasury 
favours had been showered by the Tories while 
the Whigs had no favours to bestow. But we 
must not say “Tory ;” that, Mr. D’Israeli terms 


NEW GENERATION. 


“ All that your Lordship can do for the Wesleyans js 
what they will very shortly do for themselves—appry. 
priate a portion of the Church Revenues to their ow, 
use.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Tadpole with a chuckle, «] 
den’t think we shall find the Church attacked again in a 
hurry. I only wish they would try! A good Chure) 
cry before a registration,’ he continued, rubbing his 


‘hands; “eh, my Lord, I think that would do.” 


“ But how are we to turn them out!” said the Duke. 
“ Ah!” said Mr. Taper, “ that is a great question.” 
“What do you think of a repeal of the mait tax? 





* a glorious epithet,” while he lashes the Conserva- | 


tives without mercy. Taper's battle-horse, in his 
small borough, was a “ good cry!” Tadpole, who 
was a man of more intellect and ambition, was 
coquetting with the constituency of a manufactur- 
ing town, and relied, not on “a cry,” but the 
Wesleyans, of whom he suddenly became the 
fervent admirer. These worthies were at Beau- 
manoir, the seat of the Duke before- mentioned, 
who had confirmed the news, unfortunately prema- 
ture, that the Whigs (in May, 1832) were out. The 
following scene passed :— 

The great Mr. Rigby too was a guest, out of Parlia- 
ment, nor caring to be in; but hearing that his friends 
had some hopes, he thought he would just come down 
to dash them. 

The political grapes were sour for Mr. Rigby ; a pro- 
phet of evil, he preached only mortification and repent- 
ance and despair to his late colleagues. It was the 
only satisfaction left Mr. Rigby, except assuring the 
Duke that the finest pictures in his gallery were copies, 
and recommending him to pull down Beaumanoir, and 


rebuild it on a design with which Mr. Rigby would fur- | 


nish him. 

The battue and the banquet were over; the ladies had 
withdrawn; and the butler placed a fresh bottle of claret 
on the table. 

“ And you really think you could give us a majority, 
Tadpole ?” said the Duke. 

Mr. Tadpole with some ceremony took a memorandum- 
book out of his pocket, amid the smiles and faint well- 
bred merriment of his friends. 

“Tadpole is nothing without his book,” whispered 
Lord Fitz-booby. 

“It is here,” said Mr. Tadpole, emphatically patting 
his volume, “a clear working majority of twenty-two.” 

“ Near sailing, that!” cried the Duke. 

“ A far better majority than the present government 
have,” said Mr. Tadpole. 

“ There is nothing like a good small majority,’ 
Mr. Taper, “ and a good registration.” 

“ Ay! register, register, register!” said the Duke. 
“Those were immortal words.” 

“T can tell your Grace three far better ones,” said 
Mr. Tadpole with a self-complacent air. “ Object, ob- 
ject, object !” 

“You may register, and you may object,” said Mr. 
Rigby, “but you will never get rid of Schedule A and 
Schedule B.” 

“ But who could have supposed two years ago that 
affairs would be in their present position?” said Mr. 
Taper, deferentially. 

“TI foretold it,” said Mr. Rigby. “Every one knows 
that no government now can last twelve months.” 

“We may make fresh boroughs,” said Taper. “We 
have reduced Shabbyton at the last registration under 
three hundred.” 

“And the Wesleyans !” said Tadpole. “We never 
counted on the Wesleyans !” 

“Tam told those Wesleyans are really a very re- 
spectable body,” said Lord Fitz-booby. “I believe there 
18 nO very material difference between their tenets and 
those of the Establishment. - . « « When we 


> said 


said Lord Fitz-booby. “They have been trying it on jy 
shire, and I am told it goes down very well.” 

“No repeal of any tax,” said Taper, sincerely shocked 

' and shaking his head ; “and the malt tax of all others. 
I am all against that.” 

“It is a very good cry though, if there be no other,” 
said Tadpole. 

“] am all for a religious cry,” said Taper. “It means 
| nothing ; and if successful, does not interfere with busi- 
_ness when we are in.” 

“You will have religious cries enough in a short time,” 
said Mr. Rigby, rather wearied of any one speaking but 
himself; and thereat he commenced a discourse, which 
was, in fact, one of his “slashing” articles in petto on 

| Church Reform, and which abounded in parallels be- 
| tween the present affairs and those of tle reign of Charles 
I. Tadpole, who did not pretend to know any thing but 
the state of the registration, and Taper, whose political 
reading was confined to an intimate acquaintance with 
the Red Book and Beatson’s Political Index, which he 
could repeat backwards, were sileneed. The Duke, 
who was well instructed, and liked to be talked to, sipped 
his claret and was rather amused by Rigby’s lecture, 
particularly by one or two statements characterized by 
Rigby’s happy audacity, but which the Duke was too 
indolent to question. : 

Mr. Rigby was famous among his friends for 


| 
i his “slashing articles;” and, as he is a very pro- 
| minent person in the story, it is as well to see his 


picture at full length— 

Mr. Rigby was a member for one of Lord Monmouth’s 
boroughs. He was the manager of Lord Monmouth’s 
parliamentary influence, and the auditor of his vast 
estates. He was more ; he was Lord Monmouth’s com- 
panion when in England, his correspondent when abroad 
—hardly his counsellor, for Lord Monmouth never re- 
quired advice ; but Mr. Rigby could instruct him in mat- 
ters of detail, which Mr. Rigby made amusing. Rigby 
was not a professional man ; indeed, his origin, educa- 
tion, early pursuits, aud studies, were equally obscure ; 
but he had contrived in good time to squeeze himself 
| into Parliament, by means which no one could ever com- 
prehend, and then set up to be a perfect man of business. 
The world took him at his word, for he was bold, acute, 
! and voluble ; with no thought, but a good deal of desu- 

tory information ; and though destitute of all imagins- 
| tion and noble sentiment, was blessed with a vigorous, 
| mendacious fancy, fruitful in small expedients, au! 
| never happier than when devising shifts for great meas 
| 











scrapes. ‘ams + 
They say that all of us have one chance in this life; 
| and so it was with Rigby. After a struggle of many 
| years,—after a long series of the usual alternatives | 
| small successes and small failures,—after a few cleve 
speeches and a good many cleverish pamphlets, with r 
| considerable reputation indeed for pasquinades, most ° 
| which he never wrote, and articles in reviews # 
it was whispered he had contributed,—Rigby, Le 
already intrigued himself into a subordinate office, 
with Lord Monmouth. 
He was just the animal that Lord Monmouth wanted: 
for Lord Monmouth always looked upon humaa Rigby 
with the callous eye of a jockey. He surveyed an 
and he determined to buy him. He bought him ; 
his clear head, his indefatigable industry, his er ai! 


met 





come in, something should be done for the Wesleyans, | tongue, and his ready and unscrupulous pen; © and 
| his dates, all his lampoons ; all his private — 


eh, Rigby ?” 
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) his political intrigues. It was a good purchase. 


} 
Rigby became a great personage, and Lord Monmouth’s 
Mr. Rigby, who liked to be doing a great many 

“nee at the same time, and to astonish the Tadpoles 


ery Tapers with his energetic versatility, determined 


jo superintend the education of Coningsby. . . . .- 
igby had a classical retreat, not distant from this 
establishment, which he esteemed a Tusenlum. There, 
egrrounded by his busts and books, he wrote his lam- 
noons and articles; massacred a she liberal, (it was 
thought that no one could lash a woman like Rigby ;) cut 
up a rising genius whose politics were different from his 
own ; or sacrificed some unhappy wretch who had brought 
his claims before parliament, proving, by garbled ex- 
tracts from official correspondence that no one could re- 
fer to, that the malcontent, instead of being a victim, 
was on the contrary a defaulter. Tadpole and Taper 
would back Rigby for a “slashing reply” against the 
feld. Here, too, at the end of a busy week, he found it 
occasionally convenient to entertain a clever friend or 
two of equivocal reputation, with whom he had become 


acquainted in former days of equal brotherhood. No | 
one was more faithful to his early friends than Mr. 


Rigby; particularly if they could write a squib. 

One of these unfortunate witty friends was 
Lucian Gay, which all men will read, Theodore 
Hook. 


Nature had intended Lucian Gay for a scholar and a 
wit ; necessity, [his own folly ?] had made him a scrib- 
bleranda buffoon. He had distinguished himself at the 
University ; but he had no patrimony, nor those powers 
of perseverance which success in any learned profession | 
requires. He was good-looking, had great animal spirits, 
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_he was obliged to have recourse to Gay, lest the 
_ Marquishad fallen into worse hands; and so he made 
a merit of admitting the wit to Monmouth House. 
_ Its master had received his grandson with coldness 


.| and hauteur; but Coningsby had gained so much 


upon him, and upon a handsome and good-natured 
Italian princess, his inmate, that they parted on 
the best terms possible. Coningsby was the orphan 
child of the youngest of the two sons of the Mar- 
quis. It was a family famous for hatreds. The 
eldest son lived in Naples, and had several chil- 
'dren; but had no connexion with his father or his 
country. The younger had married against the 
consent of his father, and died early, the victim of 
| poverty and domestic persecution. His widow re- 
_ turned to England, and soon followed her husband 
| to the grave, to which she was hastened by sepa- 
ration from her only child,—the condition on which 
she was allowed a small annuity :— 

Mrs. Coningsby died the same day that her father-in- 
law was made a Marquis. He deserved his honours. 
The four votes he had inherited in the House of Com- 
mons had been increased, by his intense volition and un- 
sparing means, to ten; and the very day he was raised 
to his Marquisate, he commenced sapping fresh corpora- 
tions, and was working for the strawberry leaf. His 
honours were proclaimed in The London Gazette, and 
her decease was not even noticed in The County Chronicle. 

Lord Monmouth, who detested popular move- 








anda keen sense of enjoyment, and could not drudge. 

Moreover he had a fine voice, and sang his own songs | 
with considerable taste ; accomplishments which made | 
his fortune in society, and completed his ruin. In due | 
time he extricated himself from the bench and emerged | 
into journalism, by means of which he chanced to be- | 
come acquainted with Mr. Rigby. That worthy indi- | 


ments, and despised popular opinion, remained in 
Italy, in his luxurious retirement, until the Re- 
form Bill had all but passed, when he was in- 
formed by Mr. Rigby that the time had arrived to 
recross the Alps and strengthen his party by his 
presence. He found the peers in a panic, from 


ridual was not slow in detecting the treasure he had | which neither the Duke nor he could recover them. 
lighted on—a wit, a ready and happy writer, a joyous | In the course of some of the debates on the Bill, 


and tractable being, with the education, and still the | the Duke of Beaumanoir, who had a son at Eton, 
feelings and manners, of a gentleman. Frequent the | 


Sunday dinners which found Gay a guest at Mr. Rigby’s | the bosom-friend of Coningsby, spoke in high terms 


villa; numerous the airy pasquinades he left behind, and | 
which made the fortune of his patron. Flattered by the | 
familiar acquaintance of a man of station, and sanguine 
that he had found the link which would sooner or later | 
restore him to the polished world that he had forfeited, | 
Gay laboured in his vocation with enthusiasm and suc- 
cess. Willingly would Rigby have kept his treasure to 
himself; and truly he hoarded it for a long time, but it 
sored out. Rigby loved the reputation of possessing the 
complete art of society. His dinners were celebrated at 
least for their guests. Great intellectual illustrations 
were found there blended with rank and high station. 
Rigby loved to patronize ; to play the minister unbend- 
mg and seeking relief from the cares of council in the 
weiety of authors, artists,and men of science. He liked 
‘kes to dine with him and hear him scatter his auda- 
cous criticisms to Sir Thomas or Sir Humphrey. They | 
Went away astounded by the powers of their host, who, 
tad he not fortunately devoted those powers to their | 
farty, must apparently have rivalled Vandyke, or dis- 
‘rered the safety-lamp. 

Now in these dinners, Lucian Gay, who had brilliant | 
“mversational powers, and who possessed all the re- 
“arees of boon companionship, would be an invaluable 
ily. He was therefore admitted. 


Lacian Gay was asked to great houses, and Mr. 
Richy became jealous, but could not help him- 
wif, One thing he had resolved on, that Gay 
ould never get to Monmouth House. But as the 

juis must be amused, and Rigby could not joke, 
1 tell good stories, and sing good songs, and 
“Sieuporize, great as he was in “slashing articles,” 


' 








| he liked Eton?” 


of the neglected boy :— 

The polished Lord Monmouth bowed as if he were 
much gratified by this notice of one so dear tohim. He 
had too much tact to admit that he had never yet seen 
his grandchild ; but he asked some questions as to his 
progress and pursuits, his tastes and habits, which inti- 
mated the interest of an affectionate relative. 

Nothing, however, was ever lost upon Lord Monmouth. 
No one had a more retentive memory, or a more obser- 
vant mind. And the next day, when he received Mr. 
Rigby at his morning levée, (Lord Monmouth performed 
this ceremony in the high style of the old court, and 
welcomed his visiters in bed,) he said with imperturbable 
calmness, and as if he had been talking of trying a new 
horse, “ Rigby, I should like to see the boy at Eton.” 

Oni this hint, the boy came, his spirits damped, 
his feelings wounded by his first reception, though 


in the course of the visit he rallied, and showed 


blood. Mr. Ormsby, an enormously wealthy 
commoner, and a particular friend of the Marquis, 
asked him, at a gay and sumptuous dinner, “ how 
These had been the first words 
his grandfather had that morning addressed to the 
agitated boy; who, overcome by affecting but con- 
fused remembrances of his deceased parents and his 
orphan state, had burst into tears, to the infinite 
disgust of his noble grandsire, who detested emo- 
tions and scenes. Now he replied to Mr. Ormsby :-— 

“ T should like to see the fellow who did not like Eton,” 
said Coningsby, briskly ; determined this time to be very 
brave. 
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“°Gad I must go down and see the old places” said 
Mr. Ormsby, touched by a pensive reminiscence. “One 
can get a good bed and bottle of port at the Christopher, 
still ¢” 

“ You had better come and try, Sir,” said Coningsby. 
“If you will come some day and dine with me at the 
Christopher, I will give you such a bottle of Champagne 
as you never tasted yet.” 

The Marquis looked at him, but said nothing. 

“Ah! I liked a dinner at the Christopher,” said Mr. 
Ormsby, “after mutton, mutton, mutton every day, it was 
not a bad thing.” 

“ We had venison for dinner every week last season,” 
said Coningsby, “ Buckhurst had it sent up from his park. 
But I don’t care for dinner. Breakfast is my lounge.” 

“Ah! those little rolls and pats of butter!” said Mr. 
Ormsby. “Short commonsthough. What do you think 
we did in my time ?—We used to send over the way to 
get a mutton chop.” 

“I wish you could see Buckhurst and me at break- 
fast,” said Coningsby,“ witha pound of Castle’s sausages!” 

“What Buckhurst is that, Harry ?” inquired Lord 
Monmouth, in a tone of some interest, and for the first 
time calling him by his Christian name. 

“Sir Charles Buckhurst, Sir,a Berkshire man ; Shir- 
ley Park is his place.” 

“ Why, that must be Charley’s son, Eskdale,” said 
Lord Monmouth. “I had no idea he could be so 
young.” ‘ . ‘ ° . 

“ Well, I hope there will be no Reform Bill for Eton,” 
said Lord Monmouth, musingly. 

“I think, Lord Monmouth,” said Mr. Rigby, “we must 
ask permission to drink one toast to-day.” 

“ Nay, I will myself give it,” he replied. “ Madame 
Colonna, you will, I am sure, join us when we drink— 
THE Duke!” 

“Ah! what aman !” exclaimed the Princess. What 
a pity it is you have a House of Commons here. Eng- 
land would be the greatest country in the world if it 
were not for that House of Commons. It makesso much 
confusion !” 

“Don’t abuse our property,’ said Lord Eskdale ; 
“ Lord Monmouth and I have still twenty votes of that 
same body between us.” 

“ And there is a combination,” said Rigby, “by which 
you may still keep them.” 

“Ah! now for Rigby’s combination?” said Lord 
Eskdale. 

So far had Coningsby gained on his imperturb- 
able grandsire, that at parting he gave him his 
blessing, and ten pounds, with liberty to order 
any kind of dress he liked for the approaching 
Montem, and the promise of a proper supply of 
game and venison, Coningsby had wonders to tell 
his young friends at Eton of the kindness shown 
him at Monmouth House; and, as he was the ge- 
neral favourite of his form, they rejoiced at his 
success. Ifis intimates were Lord Henry Sydney, 
the son of the Duke of Beaumanoir, Lord Vere, 
the son of a Whig minister, Buckhurst, mentioned 
above, and another, whom we shall see. They de- 
serve to have their names blazoned, as, after having 
conducted them through school and college life, in 


the perils of their loves and Continental travels, we | 


leave them entering Parliament, those five leaders, 
and body of * Young England,” the “ New Gener- 
ation,’ the regenerators of the British world. On 
Coningsby’s return, they met to breakfast in Buck- 
hurst’s room :— 

“ By the bye,” said Buckhurst, when the hubbub had 
a little subsided, “ 1 am afraid you will not half like it, 
Coningsby : but, old fellow, I had no idea you would be 
back this morning; I have asked Millbank to breakfast 
here.” 

A cloud stole over the clear brow of Coningsby. 
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| “but 1 really wanted to be civil to Millbank; anq 
> ANG, a5 
you were not here, I put Buckhurst up to ask him” 

“Well,” said Coningsby, as if sullenly resigned, 
“never mind; but why you should ask an infernal] mane. 
facturer ! ” 

“Why, the Duke always wished me to pay him som. 
attention,” said Lord Henry, mildly. “ His family were 
so civil to us when we were at Manchester.” 

“Manchester, indeed!” said Coningsby. « Jf you 
knew what I did about Manchester! A pretty state we 
have been in London this week past with your Manches. 
ters and Birminghams !” 

“Come, come, Coningsby,” said Lord Vere, the 
son of a Whig minister, “I am all for Manchester ang 
Birmingham.” 

“It is all up with the country, I can tell you,” said 
Coningsby, with the air of one who was in the seeret, 

“ My father says it will all go right now,” rejoined 
Lord Vere. “I had a letter from my sister yesterday,” 

“They say we shall all lose our estates, though,” said 
Buckhurst. “I know I shall not give up mine without 
a fight. Shirley was besieged, you know, in the giyi] 
wars, and the rebels got infernally licked.” 

“I think that all the people about Beaumanoir would 
stand by the Duke,” said Lord Henry, pensively, 

“Well, you may depend upon it, you will have it very 
soon,” said Coningsby. “ I know it from the best autho- 
rity.” 

“It depends whether my father remains in,” said 
Lord Vere. “ He is the only man who can govern the 
country now. All say that.” 

At this moment Millbank came in. He was a good- 
looking boy, somewhat shy, and yet with a sincere ex. 
pression in his countenance. He was, evidently, not ex- 
tremely intimate with those who were now his compa- 
nions. Buckhurst, and Henry Sydney, and Vere, wel- 
comed him cordially. He looked at Coningsby with 
some constraint, and then said—“ You have been in Lon- 
don, Coningsby ? ”— Yes, I have been there during all 
the row.” 

* You must have had a rare lark.”—* Yes, if having 
your windows broken by a mob be a rare lark. They 
could not break my grandfather’s, though. Monmouth 
House is ina court yard. All noblemen’s houses should 
be in court yards.” pip 

“JT was glad to see it all ended very well,” said Mill- 
bank. “It has not begun yet,” said Coningsby. — 

* What ?” said Millbank. “ Why, the revolution.” 

“The Reform Bill will prevent a revolution, my fa- 
ther says,” said Millbank. “ By Jove! here’s the goose, 
said Buckhurst. 

At this moment there entered the room a little boy, 
| the scion of a noble house, bearing a roasted goose which 
| he had carried from the kitchen of the opposite inn, the 

Christopher. 

Coningsby’s adventures and knowledge had made 

‘him the hero of the day; and in this position his 

talents and character kept him; the hope, and 

the head, and the heart of “ Young England. Os- 
_wald Millbank represents another section of the 

“ New Generation,” though there are few, if any 

democrats among them. He was the son of one 
the wealthiest manufacturers of Lancashire; a stem 
democrat, who, though represented as 4 pg oes 
sible man, sent his son to Eton, to show that . 
had as much right to do so as any Sige 
land;” yet, he had instilled into the boy his omy 
strong prejudices against aristocrats and re 
cratic institutions, and warned him + 
slightest semblance of courting aristocratic sot” 
The character of the boy tended to fulfil ae 
_ther’s wishes. He was proud, independent, mA 
His talents, though not so brilliant as those 
| made Coningsby the hero of the school, were 


| and solid, and his perseverance was uncongm'™™ 








“It was my fault,” said the amiable Henry Syduey; ' The intluence of the young aristocrat over 
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tnal manufacturer,” is represented as a sort of 
on; The “secret of his life was a passionate ad- 
wiration for Coningsby.” The thing does not seem 
very probable, unless we adopt Mr. D’Israeli’s 
heory of the influence of the “nobler race,” the 
«fner organization” over the inferior human breed. 
nut we take the representative of the plebeian sec- 
ion of the New Generation as we find him:— 


Coningsby and himself were never companions, except 
is school, or in some public game. The demeanour of 
Coningsby gave no encouragement to intimacy to one 
who, under any circumstances, would have required con- 
ajerable invitation to open himself. So Millbank fed in 
slence on a cherished idea, It was his happiness to be 
s the same form, to join in the same sport with Con- 
ingsbY3 occasionally to be thrown in wnusual contact 
sth him, to exchange slight, and not unkind words. In 
their division they were rivals ; Millbank sometimes 
ciamphed, but to be vanquished by Coningsby was for 
vig not without a degree of wild satisfaction. Not a 
gesture, not a phrase from Coningsby, that he did not 
watch and ponder over and treasure up. Coningsby was 
his model, alike in studies, in manners, or in pastimes; 
he aptest scholar, the gayest wit, the most graceful as- 
aeiate, the most accomplished playmate : his standard 
ofthe excellent. Yet Millbank was the very last boy 
in the school who would have had credit given him by 
his companions for profound and ardent feeling. He 
wus not, indeed, unpopular. The favourite of the school 
like Coningsby, he could, under no circumstances, ever 
have become; nor was he qualified to obtain that general 
graciousness among the multitude, which the sweet dis- 
position of Henry Sydney, or the gay profusion of Buck- 
barst acquired without an effort. Millbank was not 
blessed with the charm of manner. He seemed close 
wd cold; but he was courageous, just, and inflexible; 
sever bullied, and to his utmost would prevent tyranny. 
The little boys tooked up to him as to a stern protector. 
His word throughout the school, too, was a proverb : 
sad truth ranks a great quality among boys. 

A brother of Lord Henry Sydney had been 
vounded in quelling a riot in Lancashire, and had 
received great kindness from Mr. Millbank ; and the 
patrician family had directed their son at Eton to 


express their sense of it to the son of the manufac- 
turer, 

Un this same day that Coningsby could hardly 
«induced to sit at breakfast with Millbank, he 
anced to save him from drowning; and the boys 
came warm friends for life. 

Mr. D’Israeli has luxuriated over reminiscences 
Eton Montem, which Lord Monmouth and his no- 
be English friends and Italian princesses attended : 
~ is fills many gay and glittering pages. Their 
“atributions of salt were munificent, and Harry 
msented his friends to his grandfather, who, 
Stough Mr. Rigby, invited them all to dine with 
“a at Windsor, Even Vere the son of the Whig— 


“He is one of your friends, is he?” said Mr. Rigby. | 


A rater has done a great deal of mischief; but still 
‘Slard Vere. Well, of course, you can invite Vere.” 
fe 1s another fellow I should like to ask very 
said Coningsby, “if Lord Monmouth would not 
‘ oma asking too many.” 
“Sve lear that. He sent me particularly to tell you 
“re 48 Many as you liked.” ‘ : 
. ~decigt I should like to ask Millbank.” 
om 1, wuk!” said Mr. Rigby, a little excited ; and 
wt, added: “Is that a son of Lady Albinia Mill- 


mat mother is not a Lady Albinia, but he is a 
wane” ofmine, His father is a Lancashire manu- 
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“There is nothing in the world that Lord Monmouth 
dislikes so much as Manchester manufacturers, and 
particularly if they bear the name of Millbank. . . . 
It would make Lord Monmouth quite ill. It would 
spoil everything ; quite upset him.” 

It was the humour of Lord Monmouth that the boys 
should be entertained with the most various and delicious 
banquet that luxury could devise, or money could com- 
mand. For some days beforehand, orders had been given 
for the preparation of this festival. Our friends did full 
| justice to their Lucullus: Buckhurst especially, who gave 
| his opinion on the most refined dishes with all the in- 
trepidity of saucy ignorance, and occasionally shook his 
head over a glass of Hermitage or Céte Rétie, with a 
| dissatisfaction which a satiated Sybarite could not have 
| exceeded. Considering all things, Coningsby and his 
| friends exhibited a great deal of self-command; but they 
| Were gay, even to the verge of frolic. But then the 
| occasion justified it, as much as their youth. All were 
| in high spirits. Madame Colonna declared that she had 








met nothing in England equal to Montem; that it was a 
| Protestant Carnival; and that its only fault was, that it 
did not last forty days. All went on flowingly, 
until Mr. Rigby contradicted Buckhurst on some point 
of Eton discipline, which Buckhurst would not stand. 
He rallied Mr. Rigby roundly; and Coningsby, full of 
champagne, and owing Rigby several years of contra- 
diction, followed up the assault. Lord Monmouth, who 
liked a butt, and had a weakness for boisterous gaiety, 
slily encouraged the boys, till Rigby began to lose his 
temper and get noisy. 

The lads had the best of it. They said a great many 
funny things, and delivered themselves of several sharp 
retorts; whereas there was something ridiculous in 
Rigby putting forth his “slashing ” talents against such 
younkers. ° , . , 

To see Rigby baited, was more amusement to Lord 
Monmouth even than Montem. Lucian Gay, how- 
ever, when the affair was getting troublesome, came 
forward as a diversion. He sang an extemporaneous 
song on the ceremony of the day, and introduced the 
names of all the guests at the dinner, and of a great many 
other persons besides. This was capital! The boys 
were in raptures; but when the singer threw forth a 
verse about Doctor hKeate, the applause became uproar- 
ious. 

“Good bye, my dear Harry,” said Lord Monmouth, 
when he bade his grandson farewell. “1 am going 
abroad again; 1 cannot remain in this radical-ridden 
| country. Remember, though I am away, Monmouth 
| House is your home, at least as long as it belongs to me. 
| I understand my tailor has turned Liberal, and is going 
| to stand for one of the metropolitan districts: a friend 
of Lord Durham. Perhaps | shall find him in it when 
I return. I fear there are evil days for the New GENER- 
ATION |” 

Matters turned out better than Lord Monmouth 
expected. Lord Spencer was kind enough to die, 
and Sir Robert Peel was sent for to Italy. Des- 
picable as Mr. D'Israeli considers the Rigbys, and 
openly contemptuous though he be of the pseudo- 
Tories,—the Castlereaghs, Sidmouths, and Vansit- 
tarts,—he is wonderfully respectful to Sir Robert 
Peel. The faults of the Premier are imputed to his 
difficult position; and he is separated from, and 
considered greatly superior to his party,—the party 
from whom he has so often tried to emancipate 


himself, as we are here told at least. 

Sir Robert Peel, who had escaped from Lord Liver- 
pool, escaped from Mr. Canning, escaped even from the 
Duke of Wellington in 1832, was at length eaught in 
1834; the victim of ceaseless intriguers, who neither com- 
prehended his position, nor that of their country. 

Pitt is regarded as a genuine or glorious Tory 
of the old school, Percival and Liverpool are 
tolerated “ Mediocrities,’ Canning and Huskisson 


b] 








“arer, 
By no means,” exolaimed Mr, Rigby, quite agitated. 


are praised ; but the previous government, 
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Notwithstanding all the efforts of the political Pan- | 
glosses, who, in Evening Journals and Quarterly Reviews, | 
were continually proving that this was the best of all 
possible governments, it was evident to the Ministry 
itself that the machine must stop. The class of Rigbys, 
indeed, at this period, one eminently favourable to that 
fungus tribe, greatly distinguished themselves. They 
demonstrated, in a manner absolutely convincing, that it 
was impossible for any person to possess any ability, 
knowledge, or virtue ; any capacity of reason, any ray of 
fancy or faculty of imagination, who was not a supporter 
of the existing administration. If any one impeached 
the management of a department, the public was assured 


_tlemen with Mr. Rigby’s talents for action. 





that the accuser had embezzled ; if any one complained 
of the condnct of a colonial governor, the complainant was 
announced as a returned convict. An amelioration of 
the criminal code was discountenanced, because a search 
in the parish register of an obscure village proved that 
the proposer had not been born in wedlock. A relax- 
ation of the commercial system was denounced, because 
one of its principal advocates was a Socinian. The in- 


Mr. Rigby was a Member of the House of Commons. 
It was 1819, and “in the natural course of 
events,” the Whigs, so long excluded, should have 


had their turn in reigning over us. 

Sut the Whigs, though they counted in their ranks 
at that period an unusual number of men of great ability, 
and formed, indeed, a compact and spirited opposition, 
were unable to contend against the new adjustment of 
borough influence, which had occurred during the war, 
and under the protracted administration by which that 
war had been conducted. New families had arisen on 
the Tory side, that almost rivalled old Newcastle him- 
self in their electioneering management; and it was 
evident that, unless some re-construction of the House 
of Commons could be effected, the Whig party could 
never obtain a permanent hold of official power. Hence, 
from that period, the Whigs became Parliamentary 
Reformers. 

A very satisfactory reason certainly. Castle- 
reagh died, and the struggle for the reins lay be- 
tween Wellington and Canning. 

And here we must stop to do justice to our friend Mr. 
Rigby, whose conduct on this occasion was distinguished 
by a bustling dexterity which was quite charming. He 
had, on the credit of some clever lampoons, written dur- 
ing the Queen’s trial, which were, in fact, the effusions 
of Lucian Gay, wriggled himself into a sort of occasional 


unworthy favour at the palace, where he was half butt | 


and half buffoon. Here, during the interregnum occa- 
sioned by the death, or rather inevitable retirement, of 
Lord Liverpool, Mr. Rigby contrived to scrape up a con- 
viction that the Duke was the winning horse, and, in 
consequence, there appeared a series of leading articles 
in a notorious evening newspaper, in which it was, as 
Tadpole and Taper declared, most “ slashingly” shown, 
that the son of an actress could never be tolerated as 
the Prime Minister of England. Not content with this, 
and never doubting for a moment the authentic basis of 
his persuasion, Mr. Rigby poured forth his coarse volu- 
bility on the subject at several of the new clubs which 
he was getting up, in order to revenge himself for hav- 
ing been black-balled at White’s. 

What with arrangements about Lord Monmouth’s bo- 
roughs, and the lucky bottling of some claret which the 
Duke had imported on Mr. Rigby’s recommendation, 
this distinguished gentleman contrived to pay almost 
hourly visits at Apsley House, and so bullied Tadpole 
and Taper, that they scarcely dared address him. About 
four-and-twenty hours before the result, and when it was 
generally supposed that the Duke was in, Mr. Rigby, 
who had gone down to Windsor to ask his Majesty the 
date of some obscure historical incident, which Rigby, 
of course, very well knew, found that audiences were 
impossible; that his Majesty was agitated ; and learned, 
from an humble, but secure authority, that in spite of 
all his slashing articles, and Lucian Gay’s parodies of 
the Irish Melodies, Canning was to be Prime Minister. 


This would seem something of a predicament 


. tO rom 
mon minds; there are no such things as sera 


pes for tn. 


To come down to later times, Lord Spencer way 
undoubtedly dead, and Sir Robert Peel on his wa, 
home, but every one was at a loss what to say 5 
do ; for the Duke would not speak, and Taper wa; 
in despair for “a cry.” 

“This can’t go on much longer,” said Taper to Tag. 
pole, as they reviewed together their electioneering cor. 
respondence on the Ist of December; “ we have no ery » 

“ He is half way by this time,” said Tadpole. « Sona 
an extract from a private letter to The Standard, dated 
Augsburg, and say he will be here in four days,” 

At last he came; the great man in a great positiog. 
summoned from Rome to govern England. | 


Great and various were the expectations of the 


party, from Taper and Tadpole, the old displacej 
| functionaries of the Percival and Liverpool periods 
utility of Parliamentary Reform was ever obvious, since | 


and the young Tories who had continued to keep 


| 
| their seats, and hoped their under-secretaryships 


were now secure, There is yet another class, that 
of,— 

The true political adventurer who, with dull despers. 
tion, had stuck at nothing, had never neglected a tres. 
sury note, had been present at every division; never 
spoke when he was asked to be silent ; and was always 
ready, on any subject, when they wanted him to 
his mouth; who had treated his leaders with servility, 
_ even behind their backs; and was happy for the day if 
a future Secretary of the Treasury bowed to him. . , , 

In dazzling contrast with these throes of low ambition, 
were some brilliant personages who had just scampered 
up from Melton, thinking it probable that Sir Rober: 
might want some moral lords of the bed-chamber. 
Whatever may have been their private fears or feelings, 
all, however, seemed smiling and significant ; as if they 
knew something if they chose to tell it, and that some- 
thing very much to their own satisfaction. 

Tory nobles discussed at a grand political dinner 
who was to have this, and who that; who the 
Board of Control, and who the Buck-hounds, 
** Past sacrifices’ were alluded to. 

“ Past sacrifices are nothing,” said Lord Eskdale. 
“ Present sacrifices are the thing we want: men who 
will sacrifice their principles, and join us.” i 

It is assumed that at no time in 1834-5, did Su 
| Robert Peel feel confidence in the success of his 
administration ; but the Tapers and Tadpoles were 
not for this the less confident. ‘ Would youtake 
fifty-five for our majority ?” said Tadpole. 

“It is not so much the tail they have, as the excus 
their junction will be for the moderate, sensible men 6 
come over,” said Taper. “ Our friend, Sir Everard, for 
example ; it would settle him.” — 

“ He is a solemn impostor,” rejoined Mr. Tadpote; 
“but he is a baronet and a county member, and very 
much looked up to by the Wesleyans. The other mes, 
I know, have refused him a peerage.” nad 

“And we might hold out judicious hopes, 





Taper. 
‘ No one can do that better than you,” said Tadpole. 
“Tam apt to say too much about those cach 
“1 make it a rule never to open my mouth oa 
subjects,” said Taper. “A nod or a wink 
volumes.” , ‘ ‘ ‘ eer A 
“1 wonder what they will do with Rigby,” 
pole. 

“He wants a good deal,” said Taper. by 
“TI tell you what, Mr. Taper; the time 1s oe 
when a Marquis of Monmouth was letter A, pi 

“ Very true, Mr. Tadpole. A wise man said, te 
now to look to the great middle class, as I 
other day, to the electors of Shabbyton. — «gid 
“I had sooner be supported by the Wes 
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Tadpole, “ than by all the Marquises in the peer-| caught up from his father, without the intervention of 
' Wr. _ his own intelligence, were doubtless crude enough, and 
- ee At the same time,” said Mr. Taper, “ Rigby is a | were often very acutely canvassed and satisfactorily 
‘seeahle mau. If we want a slashing article—” demolished by the clever prejudices of another school, 
bd # Pooh !” said Mr. Tadpole. “ He is quite gone by : | which Coningsby had at command, still they were, un- 
ay takes three months for his slashing articles. Give consciously to the recipient, materials for thought, and 
or 4 4 man who can write a leader. Rigby can’t write | insensibly provoked in his mind a spirit of inquiry into 
o mad or.” political questions, for which he had a predisposition. 
: é Very few can,” said Mr. Taper. “However, I don't) The hard battle fought, almost single-handed, 
ul. dink much of the press: its power is gone by. They | hy Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhurst, against 
id it.’ . , y ass 3 , , 
nT: 1 we ‘s Tom Chudleigh,” said Tadpole. “What | the assaults on Church revenues, and the crusade 
7” ve ache against the peers, interested the Etonians; and 
~ » « Nothing, I hope,” said Taper. “I hate him. A) they were “conservatives” before knowing what 
cm oxeomb | cracking his jokes, and laughing at us.” . . «| conservative principles meant. Mr. Rigby ex- 
_ é Fellows like Chudleigh, when they once get in, are | pounded, what “ Young England” came to per- 
] ways in one’s Way. I have no objection to young no- | © truck]; d Me Aig 
: men being put forward, for they are preferred so ra- | cvs © ys & VFUCKUDS and cdespicadie compro- 
the idly; and then their fathers die, that in the long run | mise, — ‘old Tory men, and W hig measures.” 
ced they do not practically interfere with us.” | Coningsby, now eighteen, in his last years at Eton, 
nds, We leave our readers to spell out for themselves | had availed himself of its library. He studied 
ep the solemn Sir Everard, the brilliant Chudleigh, | Clarendon, and Burnet, and Coxe; and meditated 
- r . | . . . 
hips spd al! the rest. In place, wits were not wanted, | on what he read. New lights began to glimmer 
shat however useful they might be in Opposition. All through the mists, and a remarkable conversation 
that was now waited for was Stanley’s answer,— | which he had with a very remarkable man, first 
r ” ry 4 | . . . . rye 
era the answer from Knowsley. fo him the | stirred the slumbering depths of his mind. The 
wed terms were carte blanche ; “ four places in the | scene is one of the most striking in the book, how- 
on Cabinet, two secretaryships at least:” nodithculty | ever awkwardly the dazzling orientalism of the 
on was anticipated, because Mr, Tadpole happened | stranger may mingle with its commonplace Tad- 
ulity, ty know that no gentleman is apt to refuse secre- | poles and Rigbys. The scene is an ancient forest, 
ay if taryships. ‘ certainly Sherwood,—where the Norman kings 
ee ® And now for our ery?” said Mr. Taper. ‘once hunted, and the Saxon outlaws struck the 
ituon, “Itis not a Cabinet for a good cry, said Tadpole > fallow deer 
jered “but then, on the other hand, it is a Cabinet that will Althouse} 1 ry eer ; - ; 
obert gw dissension in the opposite ranks, and prevent them | _ 4s!though the plough had for centuries successfully in- 
wher ; ie 2 re pay ' vaded brake and bower, the relics retained all their 
hed havi r( Ty. * ; it : ie és aad at Pa : 
lings, ® Ancient institutions and modern improvements, I original character of wildness and seclusion. Some- 
they eappose, Mr. Tadpole 2” times the green earth was thickly studded with groves 
bome- “Ameliorations is the better word ; ameliorations. of huge and vigorous oaks, intersected with those smooth 
Nis Reauns exactie what % means.” and sunny glades that seem as if they must be cut for 
‘ed  oane Copa Re peer 1 | dames and knights to saunteron. Then again the un- 
nner We go strong on the Church?” said Mr. Taper. se glad 
th “And no Repeal of the malt tax. You were right, dulating ground spread on all sides, far as the eye could 
whee Sese> it can't he listened to f mane 1 range, covered with copse and fern of immense growth. 
unds, bet lg trig gage berthed Ng niascegte : Anon, you found, yourself in a turfy wilderness, girt iu 
“Something might be done with prerogative,” said ,*™"™ sare pay A ie - J 8 t 
Mr. Taper ; * the King’s constitutional choice.” ne eee eet 
dale. “Not too much,” replied Mr. Tadpole. “Itisaraw; ere, in the month of August, was the young 
a who time yet for prerogative.” _ | hero wandering on foot, solitary, but with a thick- 
1 Sir The farther conversation of this worthy pair is ly-peopled fancy. He threw himself under a tree, 
Gwe 1* 29 . . ° , an OP nad ‘ ue . . . . 
¢ his ivhly edifying ; but, unluckily, “a good cry and indulged in luxurious reverie, his mind wan- 
ii . . err x nae f . . 2 
qa ame from the opposite side: — The Bedchamber! dering back to the scenes of his past short life. 
; il a. ‘an - . ° 
take ue young queen cruelly separated from the friends | The only soft affections he had ever known were 
t her childhood!’ Meanwhile, the embryo of those of school-boy friendship; and now he was 
—_ “Young England,” the Etonians, were waxing 1) alone. He and his friends might meet again ; but 
ad te we teens. Coningsby, the hero of the school, was its | pow changed ! 
rd, for chief and idol, and there was now a deep and ar- | Alone,in a lonely scene, he doubly felt the solitude 
nt affection between the aristocracy and demo- | of his life and mind. His heart and his intellect seemed 
dipole : maey,—between the Noble and the Peasant estate, nee - ge companion. hat pry ee qr: deep 
d very bet w Mi 1 eee thought, might in time supply the want of that intellee- 
—vetween | ank > Marquis Mon- tite 9 ; 
r mel, 2.3 1a lillbank and the larquis of Mo | tual guide; but for the heart where was he to find 
wouth’s grandson ; and politics had become the | colace ? 
P rae ° . : ° ee . 8 
” ssid Svourite topic of discussion with all the youths.| Ah! if she would but come forth from that shining 
This was the fashion of the time, both at Eton and | lake like a beautiful Undine! Ah! if she would but 
yd por. m the factories and workshops. Coningsby was | SP ous from the green shade of that —< Greve like 
mtified with the deference that Millbank showed | * Dryad of sylvan Greece! O! mystery of mysteries | 
n sach w hi ; - : _ when the youth dreams his first dream over some ima- 
- speak “aun, and liked to talk with him, because he | ginary heroine ! 
“ard things he had never learned from Mr. Rigby. | Suddenly the brooding wild-fowl rose from the bosom 
a Tae . Polities had as yet appeared to him a struggle whe- | of the lake, soared in the air, and uttering mournful 
ier the country was to be governed by Whig nobles, | shrieks, whirled in agitated tumult. The deer started 
. her nobles ; and he thought it very unfortunate that | from their knolls, no longer sunny, stared around, and 
one y * should probably have to enter life with his friends | rushed into the woods. Coningsby raised his eyes from 
1. = .. of power, and his family boroughs destroyed. But | the turf on which they had been long fixed in abstrac- 
do ~ “aversing with Millbank, he heard for the first time | tion, and he observed that the azure sky had vanished, 
id, = utial classes in the country, who were not noble, | a thin white film had suddenly spread itself over the 
«gil ,. were yet determined to acquire power. And al- | heavens, and the wind moaned with a sad and fitful 
Sy gh Milibank’s views, Which were of course merely | gust. ‘ . ° ‘ . 
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Notwithstanding all the efforts of the political Pan- | 


glosses, who, in Evening Journals and Quarterly Reviews, | 
were continually proving that this was the best of all | tlemen with Mr. Rigby’s talents for action. 


ible governments, it was evident to the Ministry 
itself that the machine must stop. The class of Rigbys, 
indeed, at this period, one eminently favourable to that 
fungus tribe, greatly distinguished themselves. They 
demonstrated, in a manner absolutely convincing, that it 
was impossible for any person to possess any ability, 
knowledge, or virtue ; any capacity of reason, any ray of 
fancy or faculty of imagination, who was not a supporter 
of the existing administration. If any one impeached 
the management of a department, the public was assured 
that the accuser had embezzled ; if any one complained 
of the conduct ofa colonial governor, the complainant was 
announced as a returned convict. An amelioration of 
the criminal code was discountenanced, because a search 
in the parish register of an obscure village proved that 
the proposer had not been born in wedlock. A relax- 
ation of the commercial system was denounced, because 
one of its principal advocates was a Socinian. The in- 


Mr. Rigby was a Member of the House of Commons. 
It was 1819, and “in the natural course of 
events,” the Whigs, so long excluded, should have 


had their turn in reigning over us. 

But the Whigs, though they counted in their ranks 
at that period an unusual number of men of great ability, 
and formed, indeed, a compact and spirited opposition, 
were unable to contend against the new adjustment of 
borough influence, which had occurred during the war, 


and under the protracted administration by which that | 


war had been conducted. New families had arisen on 
the Tory side, that almost rivalled old Newcastle him- 
self in their electioneering management; and it was 
evident that, unless some re-construction of the House 
of Commons could be effected, the Whig party could 
never obtain a permanent hold of official power. Hence, 
from that period, the Whigs became Parliamentary 
Reformers. 

A very satisfactory reason certainly. Castle- 
reagh died, and the struggle for the reins lay be- 
tween Wellington and Canning. 

And here we must stop to do justice to our friend Mr. 
Rigby, whose conduct on this occasion was distinguished 
by a bustling dexterity which was quite charming. He 
had, on the credit of some clever lampoons, written dur- 
ing the Queen’s trial, which were, in fact, the effusions 
of Lucian Gay, wriggled himself into a sort of occasional 
unworthy favour at the palace, where he was half butt 
and half buffoon. 
sioned by the death, or rather inevitable retirement, of 
Lord Liverpool, Mr. Rigby contrived to scrape up a con- 
Viction that the Duke was the winning horse, and, in 
consequence, there appeared a series of leading articles 
in a notorious evening newspaper, in which it was, as 
Tadpole and Taper declared, most “ slashingly” shown, 
that the son of an actress could never be tolerated as 
the Prime Minister of England. Not content with this, 
and never doubting for a moment the authentic basis of 
his persuasion, Mr. Rigby poured forth his coarse volu- 
bility on the subject at several of the new clubs which 
he was getting up, in order to revenge himself for hav- 
ing been black-balled at White’s. 

What with arrangements about Lord Monmouth’s bo- 
roughs, and the lucky bottling of some claret which the 
Duke had imported on Mr. Rigby’s recommendation, 
this distinguished gentleman contrived to pay almost 
hourly visits at Apsley House, and so bullied Tadpole 
and Taper, that they scarcely dared address him. About 
four-and-twenty hours before the result, and when it was 
generally supposed that the Duke was in, Mr. Rigby, 
who had gone down to Windsor to ask his Majesty the 
date of some obscure historical incident, which Rigby, 
of course, very well knew, found that audiences were 
impossible ; that his Majesty was agitated ; and learned, 
from an humble, but secure authority, that in spite of 
all his slashing articles, and Lucian Gay’s parodies of 
the Irish Melodies, Canning was to be Prime Minister. 
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Here, during the interregnum occa- | 









This would seem something of a predicament 
mon minds; there are no such things as sera 


£0 com. 
pes tor gen 


To come down to later times, Lord Spencer wa, 
undoubtedly dead, and Sir Robert Peel on his Way 
home, but every one was at a loss what to say ur 
do ; for the Duke would not speak, and Taper wa, 
in despair for “a cry.” 

“This can’t go on much longer,” said Taper to Tad. 
pole, as they reviewed together their electioneering cor. 
respondence on the Ist of December; “ we have no ery» 

“ He is half way by this time,” said Tadpole. “gea4 
an extract from a private letter to The Standard, dated 
Augsburg, and say he will be here in four days,” 

At last he came; the great man in a great POsition. 
summoned from Rome to govern England. 


Great and various were the expectations of th» 


party, from Taper and Tadpole, the old displacej 
| functionaries of the Percival and Liverpool periods 
utility of Parliamentary Reform was ever obvious, since | : 


and the young Tories who had continued to keep 
their seats, and hoped their under-secretaryships 
were now secure. ‘There is yet another class, that 
of,— 

The true political adventurer who, with dull d 
tion, had stuck at nothing, had never neglected a tres. 
sury note, had been present at every division; never 
spoke when he was asked to be silent ; and was always 
ready, on any subject, when they wanted him to ope 
his mouth; who had treated his leaders with servility, 
even behind their backs; and was happy for the day if 
a future Secretary of the Treasury bowed to him, . , . 

In dazzling contrast with these throes of low ambition, 
were some brilliant personages who had just scampered 
up from Melton, thinking it probable that Sir Rober: 
might want some moral lords of the bed-chamber. 
Whatever may have been their private fears or feelings, 
all, however, seemed smiling and significant ; as if they 
knew something if they chose to tell it, and that some- 
thing very much to their own satisfaction. 

Tory nobles discussed at a grand political dinner 
who was to have this, and who that; who the 
Board of Control, and who the Buck-hounds. 
‘“ Past sacrifices ” were alluded to. 

“ Past sacrifices are nothing,” said Lord Eskdale. 
“ Present sacrifices are the thing we want: men who 
will sacrifice their principles, and join us.” te 

It is assumed that at no time in 1834-5, did Su 
Robert Peel feel confidence in the success of his 
administration ; but the Tapers and Tadpoles were 
not for this the less confident. Would youtake 
fifty-five for our majority ?” said Tadpole. 

“It is not so much the tail they have, as the excuse 
their junction will be for the moderate, sensible wen 
come over,” said Taper. “ Our friend, Sir Everard, for 
example ; it would settle him.” 

“ He is a solemn impostor,” rejoined Mr. Tadpole ; 
“but he is a baronet and a county member, and very 
much looked up to by the Wesleyans. The other mev, 
I know, have refused him a peerage.” en 

“And we might hold out judicious hopes, 
Taper. j 

“ No one can do that better than you,” said Tadpole. 
“Tam apt to say too much about those things. par 

“TI make it a rule never to open my mouth on 
subjects,” said Taper. “A nod or a wink will 

’ 
” said Tad- 


volumes.’ ‘ ‘ ° “ae 
“1 wonder what they will do with Rigby, 
pole. 
“He wants a good deal,” said Taper. by 
“TI tell you what, Mr. Taper; the time 18 ne 
when a Marquis of Monmouth was letter A, al 
“ Very true, Mr. Tadpole. A wise man woul 

now to look to the great eared class, a8 

other day, to the electors of Shabbyton.” * said 
“1 had sooner be supported by the Wesleyaas, 
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fr Tadpole, “than by all the Marquises in the peer- | caught up from his father, without the intervention of 
oe _ his own intelligence, were doubtless crude enough, and 
ee at the same time,” said Mr. Taper, “ Rigby is a | were often very acutely canvassed and satisfactorily 
“weeable mau. If we want a slashing article—” demolished by the clever prejudices of another school, 
é Pooh !” said Mr. Tadpole. “ He is quite gone by : which Coningsby had at command, still they were, un- 
be takes three months for his slashing articles. Give | consciously to the recipient, materials for thought, and 
4 man who can write a leader. Rigby can’t write | insensibly provoked in his mind a spirit of inquiry into 
Maier.” political questions, for which he had a predisposition. 
, é Very few can,” said Mr. Taper. “However, I don't! The hard battle fought, almost single-handed, 


gink much of the press: its power is gone by. They by Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhurst, against 


Se se Tom Chudleigh,” said Tadpole. “ What | the assaults on Church revenues, and the crusade 
be to have?” against the peers, interested the Etonians; and 

” « Nothing, I hope,” said Taper. “I hate him. A | they were “conservatives”? before knowing what 
~xeomb | eracking his jokes, and laughing at us.” . . .| conservative principles meant. Mr. Rigby ex- 
é Fellows like Chudleigh, when they once get in, are pounded, what “ Young England” enh t per- 

‘ceive was a truckling and despicable compro- 





slways in one’s Way. I have no objection to young no- 
iemen being put forward, for they are preterred so ra- | “*! Y on “y 
widly; and then their fathers die, that in the long run | Mise, — old Tory men, and Whig measures.” 
hey do not practically interfere with us.” Coningsby, now eighteen, in his last years at Eton, 
We leave our readers to spell out for themselves | had availed himself of its library. He studied 
the solemn Sir Everard, the brilliant Chudleigh, | Clarendon, and Burnet, and Coxe ; and meditated 
sndall the rest. In place, wits were not wanted, | on what he read. New lights began to glimmer 
however useful they might be in Opposition. All through the mists, and a remarkable conversation 
that was now waited for was Stanley’s answer,— | which he had with a very remarkable man, first 
éthe answer from Knowsley.” To him the | stirred the slumbering depths of his mind. The 
terms were carte blanche ; “ four places in the | scene is one of the most striking in the book, how- 
Cabinet, two secretaryships at least:” no difficulty ‘ever awkwardly the dazzling orientalism of the 
was anticipated, because Mr. Tadpole happened | stranger may mingle with its commonplace Tad- 
t» know that no gentleman is apt to refuse secre- | poles and Rigbys. The scene is an ancient forest, 
taryships. ‘ | certainly Sherwood,—where the Norman kings 
* And now for our ery ?” said Mr. Taper. | once hunted, and the Saxon outlaws struck the 
“Itis not a Cabinet for a good cry,” said Tadpole ; fallow deer. 


*but then, on the other hand, it is a Cabinet that will ; 

» ° . . ] yg ( ‘ > . ~ > = a 
ww dissension in the opposite ranks, and prevent them _ Alth gh the pl ough had for centuries successfully in 
having a good cry.” 'vaded brake and bower, the relics retained all their 
Le a e° oll . an : ; = - 

gas APF . ‘ original characte V SS f 2clus de 
“Ancient institutions and modern improvements, I | Slaee the diate coeds ‘car Gear cae ered pe 
suppose, Mr. Tadpole ?” — er -. ys oves 

Or .. | of huge and vig s oaks, intersected w se 8 
“Ameliorations is the better word ; ameliorations. | wi ee ee ~ be ence 9K 
Nobody knows exactly what it means.” y — * a6 ) st be cut for 


*We go strong on the Church?” said Mr. Taper _ dames and knights to saunteron. Then again the un- 
3 5 - . ‘ si a : J . ¢ j y a 1 s af . 7 as © 

“And no Repeal of the malt tax. You were right, nm oh a oa toe ae pieang 

Taper; it can’t be listened to for a moment.” 5‘) : p growtn. 


$9 


said | Anon, you found, yourself in a turfy wilderness, girt in 


“Something might be done with prerogative, apparently by deck weeks 


Mr. Taper; * the King’s constitutional choice.” 
“Not too much,” replied Mr. Tadpole. “Itisa raw; Here, in the month of August, was the young 
time yet for prerogative.” hero wandering on foot, solitary, but with a thick- 
The farther conversation of this worthy pair is ly-peopled fancy. He threw himself under a tree 
tighly edifying ; but, unluckily, “a good cry” | and indulged in luxurious reverie, his mind wan 
ame from the opposite side:—“ The Bedchamber? | dering back to the scenes of his past short life. 
“ue young queen cruelly separated from the friends | The only soft affections he had ever known were 
‘her childhood!” Meanwhile, the embryo of | those of school-boy friendship; and now he was 
“Young England,” the Etonians, were waxing in | lone, He and his friends might meet again ; but 
“eteens. Coningsby, the hero of the school, was its | pow changed ! 
cuief and idol, and there was now a deep and ar- | Alone, in a lonely scene, he doubly felt the solitude 
sent affection between the aristocracy and demo- | of his life and mind. His heart and his intellect seemed 
maey,—between the Noble and the Peasant estate, both teneed a companion. Books,and action, and deep 


between Millbank ; » Masonite Mon | thought, might in time supply the want of that intellee- 
; lillbank and the Marquis of Mon tual guide; but for the heart where was he to find 


uouth’s grandson ; and politics had become the | gojace } 
Sourite topic of discussion with all the youths.| Ah! if she would but come forth from that shining 
This was the fashion of the time, both at Eton and | lake like a beautiful Undine! Ah! if she would but 
m the factories and workshops. Coningsby was | me 4 = _ _ — mr ae on any — like 
ratified wi 5 ld da , d | | & Dryad of sylvan Greece ! ! mystery of mysteries ! 
ray with the deference that Millbank showed | when the youth dreams his first dream over soase ims- 
im, and Jiked to talk with him, because he | ginary heroine ! 
“ard things he had never learned from Mr. Rigby. | Suddenly the brooding wild-fowl rose from the bosom 
_ Polities had as yet appeared to him a struggle whe- | of the lake, soared in the air, and uttering mournful 
_ the country was to be governed by Whig nobles, | shrieks, whirled in agitated tumult. The deer started 
. "ty nobles ; and he thought it very unfortunate that | from their knolls, no longer sunny, stared around, and 
“ Pe probably have to enter life with his friends | rushed into the woods. Coningsby raised his eyes from 
ao, powers and his family boroughs destroyed. But | the turf on which they had been long fixed in abstrac- 
cuuversing with Millbank, he heard for the first time | tion, and he observed that the azure sky had vanished, 
a atial classes in the country, who were not noble, | a thin white film had suddenly spread itself over the 
re vere yet determined to acquire power. And al- | heavens, and the wind moaned with a sad and fitful 
"gh Millbank’s views, Which were of course merely | gust. ‘ ° . ; . 
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The wind howled, the branches of the forest stirred, 
and sent forth sounds like an incantation. Soon might 
be distinguished the various voices of the mighty trees, 
as they expressed their terror or their agony. The oak 
roared, the beech shrieked, the elm sent forth its deep 
and long-drawn groan ; while ever and anon, amid a 
momentary pause, the passion of the ash was heard in 
moans of thrilling anguish. Coningsby hurried on ; the 
forest became less close. : ‘ ; . ‘ 

A place of refuge was at hand: screened from his 
first glance by some elm trees, the ascending smoke now 
betrayed a roof which Coningsby reached before the 
tempest broke. The forest inn was also a farm-house. 


There was a comfortable-looking kitchen enough ; but | 
the ingle nook was full of smokers, and Coningsby was | 


glad to avail himself of the only private room for the 


simple meal which they offered him. Only eggs and | 


bacon; but very welcome to a pedestrian and a hungry 
one. 

As he stood at the window of his little apartment, 
watching the large drops that were the heralds of the 
coming hurricane, and waiting for his repast, a flash of 
lightning illumined the whole country, and a horseman 
at full speed, followed by his groom, galloped up to the 
door. 

The remarkable beauty of the animal so attracted 
Coningsby’s attention, that it prevented him catching 
even a glimpse of the rider, who rapidly dismounted and 
entered the inn. The host shortly after came in and 
asked Coningsby whether he had any objection to a 
gentleman, who was driven there by the storm, sharing 
his room until it subsided. The consequence of the 
immediate assent of Coningsby was, that the landlord 
retired and soon returned ushering in an individual, who 
though perhaps ten years older than Coningsby, was 
still, according to Hippocrates, in the period of lusty 
youth. He was above the middle height, and of a dis- 
tinguished air and figure ; pale, with an impressive brow, 
and dark eyes of great intelligence. 

“Tam glad that we have both escaped the storm,” 
said the stranger; “and I am greatly indebted tou you 
for your courtesy.” He slightly and graciously bowed 


as he spoke in a voice of remarkable clearness; and his | 


manner, though easy, was touched with a degree of 
dignity that was engaging. 
“The inn is a common home, 
turning his salute. 
“And free from cares,’ added the stranger. Then 


” replied Coningsby, re- 


looking through the window, he said: “ A strange storm | 
this. I was sauntering in the sunshine, when suddenly | 
I found I had to gallop for my life. ’Tis more like a | 


white squall in the Mediterranean than anything else.” 

“ ] never was in the Mediterranean,” said Coningsby. 
“ There is nothing that I should likeso much as totravel.”’ 

“ You are travelling,” rejoined his companion. “ Every 
movement is travel, if understood.” 

“ Ah! but the Mediterranean!” exclaimed Coningsby. 
“What would I not give to see Athens!” 

“I have seen it,” said the stranger, slightly shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; “ and more wonderful things. Phan- 
toms and spectres! The Age of Ruins is past. Have 
you seen Manchester ?” 

“T have seen nothing,” said Coningsby. “ This is my 
first wandering.” 

They brought in Coningsby’s meal, and he invited the 


stranger to join him. The invitation was accepted with | 


cheerfulness. 

“°Tis but simple fare,” said Coningsby, as the maiden 
uncovered the still hissing bacon and the eggs that look- 
ed like tufts of primroses. 

“ Nay, a national dish,” said the stranger, glancing 


quickly at the table, “ whose fame is a proverb. And | 


what more should we expect under a simple roof! How 
much better than an omelette or a greasy olla, that they 
would give us in a posada! ‘Tis a wonderful country 
this England! Whata napkin! How spotless! And 
so sweet, I declare ‘tis a perfume. There is not a prin- 
cess throughout the South of Europe served with the 
cleanliness that meets us in this cottage.” 

“An inheritance from our Saxon fathers,” said 


Coningsby. “I apprehend the northern nations har 
greater sense of cleanliness—of propriety—of et arch 
call comfort %” - 

“ By no means,” said the stranger; “ the ‘East ig the 
Land of the Bath. Moses and Mahomet made Cleanlj. 
ness religion.” 

“* You will let me help you ?” said Coningsh 
him a plate which he had filled. nnn ang 

“I thank you,” said the stranger, “but it js One of 
my bread days. With your permission this shall be 
my dish,” and he cut from the large loafa supply of 
crusts. 

“Tis but unsavoury fare after a gallop,” said Cop. 





ingsby. 

| “Ah?! you are proud of your bacon and your eggs,” 
| said the stranger, smiling ; “but I love corn and wine 
They are our chief and our oldest luxuries. Time hgs 
brought us substitutes; but how inferior ! Man has dei. 
fied corn and wine ! but not even the Chinese or the Irish 
have raised temples to tea and potatoes.” 

“ But Ceres without Bacchus,” said Coningsby, “how 
does that do? Think you, under this roof, we could ip. 
voke the god ?” 

“ Let us swear by his body that we will try,” said the 
stranger. 

Alas! the landlord was not a priest of Bacchus. But 
then these inquiries led to the finest perry in the world. 
The young men agreed they had seldom tasted any thi 
more delicious ; they sent for another bottle. Coningsby, 
who was much interested by his new companion, en- 
joyed himself amazingly. 

A cheese, such as Derby can alone produce, could not 
induce the stranger to be even partially inconstant to 
his crusts. But his talk was as vivacious as if the talker 
had been stimulated by the juices of the finest banquet. 
| Coningsby had never met or read of any one like this 
| chance companion. His sentences were so short, his 
| language so racy, his voice rang so clear, his elocution 
was so complete. On all subjects his mind seemed to 
be instructed, and his opinions formed. He flung out a 
_ result in a few words; he solved with a phrase some 
| deep problem that men muse over for years. He said 
many things that were strange, yet they immediately 
appeared to be true. 

As the conversation proceeded, Coningsby, pur- 
suing its train, said, “I perceive that you have 
creat confidence in the influence of individual char- 
acter. ... It is not the Spirit of the Age. 

“The Age does not believe in great men, because it 
does not possess any,” replied the stranger. “The 
Spirit of the Age is the very thing that a great maa 
changes.” 

“ But does not he rather avail himself of it ?” inquired 
Coningsby. 

“ Parvenus do,” rejoined his companion, “ but not 
prophets, great legislators, great conquerors. They dee 
troy and they create.” 

“ But are these times for great legislators and great 
| conquerors ?” urged Coningsby. 

“ When were they more wanted /” asked the stranger. 
'“From the throne to the hovel all call for a guide. 
| You give monarchs constitutions to teach them sove- 
reignty, and nations Sunday-schools to inspire them 
| faith.” 
|“ But what is an individual !” exclaimed Coningsby, 
“against a vast public opinion ?” al 
| * Divine,” said the stranger. “God made Man in his 
| own image ; but the Public is made by Newspaper, 
| Members of Parliament, Excise Officers, Poor-law 
| Guardians. Would Philip have succeeded, if Epam 
nondas had not been slain! And if Philip bad not @© 
| ceeded !—Would Prussia have existed had rederiet 
| not been born? And if Frederick had not been bers 
What would have been the fate of the Stuarts if Prince 
Henry had not died, and Charles L., as was 
had been Archbishop of Canterbury !” Fan 
“ But when men are young, they want experienc, 
said Coningsby ;’ “and when they have —- 
| rience, they want energy.” 
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e Great men never want experience,” said the stranger. | 

«Bat everybody says that experience—” | 

js the best thing in the world ; a treasure for you, | 
; for millions. But, for a creative mind, less than | 
st: Almost everything that is great has been done | 
Deh Jeast a creed flattering to our years,” said 
cgningsdY, with a smile. “ — 

+ Nay.” said the stranger ; “for life in general there 

pat one decree. Youth is a blunder; manhood a 
ruagle 3 old age a regret. Donot suppose,” he added 
ailing éthat I hold that youth is genius ; all that I 
ors that genius, when young, is divine.” 


And the stranger eloquently goes over the line 
; the illustrious young warriors, statesmen, and 
jgrbmen. The storm was over, the evening | 
idicions, the travellers bent on opposite directions. | 
the stranger ordered his horses. 





— > oe. | 
«{ long to see your mare again,’ said Coningsby. 


é che seemed to me s0 beautiful.” | 

“She is not only of pure race,” said the stranger, | 
«bot of the highest and rarest breed in Arabia. Her 
sme is ‘The Daughter of the Star.’ She is a foal of that | 
‘yous mare which belonged to the Prince of the Waha- 
wes; and to possess which, I believe, was one of the 
principal causes of war between that tribe and the 
trptians. The Pacha of Egypt gave her to me, and I 
wold not change her for her statue in pure gold, even 
arredby Lysippus. Come round tothe stable and see her.” 

They went out together. It was a soft sunny after- 
won; the air fresh from the rain, but mild and exhila- 
rating. 

The groom brought forth the mare. “The Daughter 
¢ the Star” stood before Coningsby with her sinewy 
dupe of matchless symmetry ; her burnished skin, black 
mune, legs like those of an antelope, her little ears, dark 
peaking eye, and tail worthy of a Pacha. And who 
vu her master, and whither was she about to take him? | 

Coningsby was so naturally well-bred, that we may 
besure it was not curiosity ; no, it was a finer feeling | 
at made him hesitate, and think a little, and then say: 

“Iam sorry to part.” 

*lalso,” said the stranger. “ But life is constant 
eparation.” 

“I hope we may meet again,” said Coningsby. 

“lf our acquaintance be worth preserving,” said the 
eranger, “ you may be sure it will not be lost.” 

“But mine is not worth preserving,” said Coningsby, 
amestly. “It is yours that is thetreasure. You teach 
we things of which I have long mused.” 

The stranger took the bridle of “ The Daughter of the 
“ar,” and, turning round with a faint smile, extended 
et hand to his companion. 

“Your mind, at least,is nurtured with great thoughts,” | 
aid Coningsby ; “ your actions should be heroic.” 
* Action is not for me,’’ said the stranger. “I am of | 

| 





| 


“stfaith that the Apostles professed before they follow- 
tt their Master.” 


“The Daughter of the Star” bounded away with 
“¢ Wandering Jew, aseif she scented the air of the | 
“ett from which she and her rider had alike | 
wrung. We shall see this mysterious and extra- | 
wus personage again. In the meanwhile, his con- | 
“ation had left a deep impression on the mind of | 
“aingsby. He began to ask himself :— 
_"Matisa great man? Isit a Minister of State? Is | 
“*itorious General? A gentleman in the Windsor | 
ren A Field Marshal covered with stars? Is it | 
i. ‘ale, ora Prince ! A King, even an Emperor? It 
*. te all these ; yet these, as we must all daily feel, 

mm necessarily great men. A great man is one who 
mn he mind of his generation: whether he be a 

in his cloister agitating Christendom, or a monarch 
hea’ the Granicus, and giving anew character to the 

es 5 8% Ka% His was a mind that loved to 
wes + pec question to the centre. But it was not a 
Wepticism that impelled this habit; on the 
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a 


contrary, it was the spirit of Faith. Coningsby found 


that he was born in an age of infidelity in all things, 


and his heart assured him that a want of faith was a 
want of nature. But his vigorous intellect could not take 
refuge in that maudlin substitute for belief which con- 
sists in @ patronage of fantastic theories. He needed 
that deep and enduring conviction that the heart and 
the intellect, feeling and reason united, can alone supply. 
He asked himself why governments were hated, and 
religions despised | Why Loyalty was dead, and Re- 
verence only a galvanised corpse ! 

He reached Beaumanoir, where he found, among 
other guests, Mr. Rigby, to whom, as his early 
oracle, and as one distinguished in the Republic of 


_ Letters, as well as the realm of politics, he looked 


to have his brooding doubts resolved :— 
Mr. Rigby began by ascribing everything to the Re- 


| form Bill, and then referred to several of his own 


speeches on Schedule A. Then he told Coningsby that 
want of religious faith was solely occasioned by want of 
churches ; and want of loyalty, by George LV. having 
shut himself up too much at the Cottage in Windsor 
Park, entirely against the advice of Mr. Rigby. He 
assured Coningsby that the Church Commission was 
operating wonders, and that, with private benevolence, 
(he had himself subscribed £1000 for Lord Monmouth.) 
we should soon have churches enough. The great ques- 
tion now was their architecture. Had George LV. lived, 
all would have been right. They would have been 
built on the model of the Buddhist pagoda. As for loyal- 
ty, if the present king went regularly to Ascot races, he 
had no doubt all would go right. Finally, Mr. Rigby 
impressed on Coningsby to read The Quarterly Reriew 
with great attention; and to make himself master of 


| Mr. Wordy’s History of the late War in twenty volumes, 
| a capital work, which proved that Providence was on the 


side of the Tories. [So much for Rigby’s opinions.] One 
way or other, however, before Coningsby quitted Eton, 
there prevailed among his circle of friends, the initial 
idea doubtless emanating from Coningsby, an earnest, 


| though a rather vague conviction that the present state 


of feeling in matters both civil and religious was not 
healthy ; that there must be substituted for this latitu- 
dinarianism something sound and deep, fervent and well 
defined ; and that the priests of this new faith must be 


| found among the New Generation. 


Beaumanoir was the ancient seat of a noble fa- 
mily, whose principles, manners, and way of life 
might have almost satisfied the “ New Generation,” 
—so manly was the Duke ; so good a landlord, and 
so fond of field-sports; and so dignified and amiable 
the Duchess. Daughters there were, too, so beau- 
tiful, good, and spiritual, the elder married, and 
devoted to her husband, though a little of a co- 
quette, which was all the better:— 

In many great mansions, everything is as stiff, formal, 
and tedious, as if your host were a Spanish grandee in 


| the days of the Inquisition. No ease, no resources: the 


passing life seems a solemn spectacle in which you play 
a part. How delightful was the morning-room at bBeau- 
manoir—from which gentlemen were not excluded with 
that assumed suspicion that they can never enter it but 
for felonious purposes. Such a profusion of flowers ! 
Such a multitude of books! Such a various prodigality 
of writing materials! So many easy chairs, too, of so 
many shapes—-each in itself a comfortable home ; yet 
nothing crowded. Woman alone can organize a draw- 
ing-room ; man succeeds sometimes ina library. And 
the ladies’ work! How graceful they look bending over 
their embroidery frames, consulting over the arrange- 
ment of a group, or the colour of a flower. The panniers 
and fanciful baskets overflowing with variegated wor- 
sted, are gay and full of pleasure to the eye, and give 
an air of elegant business that is vivifying. Even the 
sight of employment interests. 

Then the morning costume of English women is itself 
a beautiful work of art, At this period of the day they 
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The .wind howled, the branches of the forest stirred, 
and sent forth sounds like an incantation. Soon might 
be di i the various voices of the mighty trees, 
as they expressed their terror or their agony. The oak 
seared the beech shrieked, the elm sent forth its deep 
and long-drawn groan; while ever and anon, amid a 
momentary pause, the passion of the ash was heard in 
moans of thrilling anguish. Coningsby hurried on ; the 
forest became less close. > , , ‘ . 

A place of refuge was at hand: screened from his 
first glance by some elm trees, the ascending smoke now 
betrayed a roof which Coningsby reached before the 
tempest broke. The forest inn was also a farm-house. 
There was a comfortable-looking kitchen enough ; but 
the ingle nook was full of smokers, and Coningsby was 
glad to avail himself of the only private room for the 
simple meal which they offered him. Only eggs and 
bacon; but very welcome to a pedestrian and a hungry 
one. 

As he stood at the window of his little apartment, 
watching the large drops that were the heralds of the 
coming hurricane, and waiting for his repast, a flash of 
lightning illumined the whole country, and a horseman 
at full speed, followed by his groom, galloped up to the 
door, 

The remarkable beauty of the animal so attracted 
Coningsby’s attention, that it prevented him catching 
even a glimpse of the rider, who rapidly dismounted and 
entered the inn. The host shortly after came in and 
asked Coningsby whether he had any objection to a 
gentleman, who was driven there by the storm, sharing 
his room until it subsided. The consequence of the 
immediate assent of Coningsby was, that the landlord 
retired and soon returned ushering in an individual, who 
though perhaps ten years older than Coningsby, was 
still, according to Hippocrates, in the period of lusty 
youth. He was above the middle height, and of a dis- 
tinguished air and figure ; pale, with an impressive brow, 
and dark eyes of great intelligence. 

“Tam glad that we have both escaped the storm,” 


for your courtesy.” He slightly and graciously bowed 
as he spoke in a voice of remarkable clearness; and his 
manner, though easy, was touched with a degree of 
dignity that was engaging. 

“The inn is a common home,’ 
turning his salute. 

“And free from cares,’ added the stranger. 
looking through the window, he said: “ A strange storm 


> 


replied Coningsby, re- 


this. I was sauntering in the sunshine, when suddenly | 
*Tis more like a | 
white squall in the Mediterranean than anything else.” | 

“| never was in the Mediterranean,” said Coningsby. | 
“ There is nothing that I should likeso much astotravel.” | 


I found I had to gallop for my life. 


“ You are travelling,” rejoined his companion. “ Every 
movement is travel, if understood.” 

* Ah! but the Mediterranean !” exclaimed Coningsby. 
“ What would I not give to see Athens!” 


“T have seen it,” said the stranger, slightly shrug- | 


ging his shoulders ; “ and more wonderful things. Phan- 
toms and spectres! The Age of Ruins is past. Have 
you seen Manchester ?” 

“T have seen nothing,” said Coningsby. “ This is my 
first wandering.” 

They brought in Coningsby’s meal, and he invited the 
stranger to join him. The invitation was accepted with 
cheerfulness. 

“Tis but simple fare,” said Coningsby, as the maiden 
uncovered the still hissing bacon and the eggs that look- 
ed like tufts of primroses. 

“ Nay, a national dish,” said the stranger, glancing 
quickly at the table, “ whose fame is a proverb. And 
what more should we expect under a simple roof! How 
much better than an omelette or a greasy olla, that they 
would give us in a posada! ‘Tis a wonderful country 
this England! Whata napkin! How spotless! And 
so sweet, I declare ‘tis a perfume. There is not a prin- 
cess throughout the South of Europe served with the 
cleanliness that meets us in this cottage.” 

“An inheritance from our Saxon fathers,” said 
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Coningsby. “I apprehena the northern nations have 
greater sense of cleanliness—of propriety—of wigs : 
call comfort ?” ry 

“ By no means,” said the stranger; “ the ‘Rast is the 
Land of the Bath. Moses and Mahomet made cleaali. 
ness religion.” 

“ You will let me help you ?” said Coningsb : 
him a plate which he had filled. ¥» offering 

“I thank you,” said the stranger, “but it is one of 
my peg vod a ae permission this shal] be 
my dish,” and he cut from the large loaf, 
crusts. ’ supely af 

“Tis but unsavoury fare after a gallop,” said Cop. 
ingsby. 

“Ah! you are proud of your bacon and your eggs,” 
said the stranger, smiling ; “but I love corn and win. 
They are our chief and our oldest luxuries. Time has 
brought us substitutes; but how inferior !| Man has dei- 
fied corn and wine ! but not even the Chinese or the Irish 
have raised temples to tea and potatoes.” 

“ But Ceres without Bacchus,” said Coningsby, “how 
does that do? Think you, under this roof, we could ip. 
voke the god ?” 

“ Let us swear by his body that we will try,” said the 
stranger. 

Alas! the landlord was not a priest of Bacchus. Bat 
then these inquiries led to the finest perry in the world, 
The young men agreed they had seldom tasted any thing 
more delicious ; they sent for another bottle. Coningsby, 
who was much interested by his new companion, en- 
joyed himself amazingly. 

A cheese, such as Derby can alone produce, could not 
induce the stranger to be even partially inconstant to 
his crusts. But his talk was as vivacious as if the talker 
had been stimulated by the juices of the finest banquet. 
Coningsby had never met or read of any one like this 
chance companion. His sentences were so short, his 
language so racy, his voice rang so clear, his elocution 
was so complete. On all subjects his mind seemed to 


_ be instructed, and his opinions formed. He flung ont 3 
said the stranger; “and I am greatly indebted to you | 


result in a few words; he solved with a phrase some 
deep problem that men muse over for years. He said 
many things that were strange, yet they immediately 
appeared to be true. 

As the conversation proceeded, Coningsby, pur 
suing its train, said, “I perceive that you have 
creat confidence in the influence of individual char- 
acter. ... It is not the Spirit of the Age. 

“The Age does not believe in great men, because it 
does not possess any,” replied the stranger. “ 
Spirit of the Age is the very thing that a great man 
changes.”’ . 

“ But does not he rather avail himself of it !” inquired 
Coningsby. 

“ Parvenus do,” rejoined his companion, “ but not 
prophets, great legislators, great conquerors. They des 
troy and they create.” 

“ But are these times for great legislators and great 
conquerors ?” urged Coningsby. 

“ When were they more wanted ?” asked the 
“From the throne to the hovel all call for a 
You give monarchs constitutions to teach them sove- 
reignty, and nations Sunday-schools to inspire them 
faith.” 

“ But what is an individual !” exclaimed Conings®Y, 
“ against a vast public opinion ?” ag 

“ Divine,” said the stranger. “God made Man in bis 
own image ; but the Public is made by Newspape™ 
Members of Parliament, Excise Officers, — oor-law 
Guardians. Would Philip have succeeded, if 
nondas had not been slain And if Philip had nob © 
ceeded !—Would Prussia have existed ' 
not been born? And if Frederick had not been ber 
What would have been the fate of the Stuarts if Pree 
Henry had not died, and Charles I., as was intended, 
had been Archbishop of Canterbury !” - 

“ But when men are young, they want experienety 
said Coningsby ;’ “and when they have gained 
rience, they want energy.” 
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eQeeat men never Want experience,” said the stranger. 

«Bat everybody says that experience—” 

«js the best thing in the world ; a treasure for you, 
on we, for millions. But, for a creative mind, less than 


sing. Almost everything that is great has been done 


th ” 

iJ ie at least acreed flattering to our years,” said 
._cagehy, With @ smile. Lag 
o Nay * said the stranger ; “ for life in general there 

bat one decree. Youth is a blunder; manhood a 
7 gle ; old age a regret. Donot suppose,” he added 
we &+hat I hold that youth is genius ; all that I 
ay is, that genius, when young, is divine.” 

‘And the stranger eloquently goes over the line 
tthe illustrious young warriors, statesmen, and 
, en. The storm was over, the evening 
iious, the travellers bent on opposite directions. 
The stranger ordered his horses. 

«{ long to see your mare again,” said Coningsby. 
é She seemed to me so beautiful.” 


éShe is not only of pure race,” 


said the stranger, 


spat of the highest and rarest breed in.Arabia. Her | 


spe is ‘The Daughter of the Star.’ She is a foal of that 

mare which belonged to the Prince of the Waha- 
wes; and to possess which, I believe, was one of the 
sincipal causes of war between that tribe and the 
Eeroti The Pacha of Egypt gave her to me, and I 
wld not change her for her statue in pure gold, even 
arredby Lysippus. Come round tothestable and see her.” 

They went out together. It was a soft sunny after- 
wn; the air fresh from the rain, but mild and exhila- 

The groom brought forth the mare. “ The Daughter 
of the Star” stood before Coningsby with her sinewy 

of matchless symmetry ; her burnished skin, black 
mune, legs like those of an antelope, her little ears, dark 
geaking eye, and tail worthy of a Pacha. And who 
vu her master, and whither was she about to take him? 

Coningsby was so naturally well-bred, that we may 
esure it was not curiosity ; no, it was a finer feeling 
tat made him hesitate, and think a little, and then say: 

“Iam sorry to part.” 

*lalso,” said the stranger. 
separation.” 

“I hope we may meet again,” said Coningsby. 

“If our acquaintance be worth preserving,” said the 
tmager, “ you may be sure it will not be lost.” 

* But mine is not worth preserving,” said Coningsby, 
amestly. “It is yours that is the treasure. You teach 
we things of which I have long mused.” 

The stranger took the bridle of “ The Daughter of the 
Sur,” and, turning round with a faint smile, extended 
ti hand to his companion. 

“Your mind,at least,is nurtured with great thoughts,” 
au Coningsby ; “ your actions should be heroic.” 

* Action is not for me,”’ said the stranger. “I am of 
‘at faith that the Apostles professed before they follow- 
td their Master.” 


“The Daughter of the Star” bounded away with 
St Wandering Jew, aseif she scented the air of the 
“ett from which she and her rider had alike 
wrung. We shall see this mysterious and extra- 
‘us personage again. In the meanwhile, his con- 
ve had left a deep impression on the mind of 
‘mngsby. He began to ask himself :— 

_Mtisa great man? Isit a Minister of State’? Is 
“*vittorious General? A gentleman in the Windsor 
“tra! A Field Marshal covered with stars? Is it 
Plate, ora Prince! A King, even an Emperor! It 
wr be all these; yet these, as we must all daily feel, 
dere necessarily great men. A great man is one who 

‘the mind of his generation: whether he be a 

tit his cloister agitating Christendom, or a monarch 

Pent the Granicus, and giving a new character to the 
* ete Peel's o Bs His was a mind that loved to 

“very question to the centre. But it was not a 
M wepticism that impelied this habit; on the 


“ But life is constant 


| the days of the Inquisition. 


NEW GENERATION, 455 
contrary, it was the spirit of Faith. Coningsby found 
that he was born in an age of infidelity in all things, 
and his heart assured him that a want of faith was a 
want of nature. But his vigorous intellect could not take 
refuge in that maudlin substitute for belief which con- 
sists in a patronage of fantastic theories. He needed 
that deep and enduring conviction that the heart and 
the intellect, feeling and reason united, can alone supply. 
He asked himself why governments were hated, and 
religions despised ! Why Loyalty was dead, and Re- 
verence only a galvanised corpse ! 

He reached Beaumanoir, where he found, among 


other guests, Mr. Rigby, to whom, as his early 
oracle, and as one distinguished in the Republic of 
Letters, as well as the realm of politics, he looked 
| to have his brooding doubts resolved :— 

Mr. Rigby began by ascribing everything to the Re- 
form Bill, and then referred to several of his own 
speeches on Schedule A. Then he told Coningsby that 
want of religious faith was solely occasioned by want of 
churches ; and want of loyalty, by George LV. having 
shut himself up too much at the Cottage in Windsor 
| Park, entirely against the advice of Mr. Rigby. He 
assured Coningsby that the Church Commission was 
operating wonders, and that, with private benevolence, 
(he had himself subscribed £1000 for Lord Monmouth.) 
we should soon have churches enough. The great ques- 
tion now was their architecture. Had George IV. lived, 
all would have been right. They would have been 
built on the model of the Buddhist pagoda. As for loyal- 
ty, if the present king went regularly to Ascot races, he 
had no doubt all would go right. Finally, Mr. Rigby 
impressed on Coningsby to read The Quarterly Reriew 
with great attention ; and to make himself master of 
| Mr. Wordy’s History of the late War in twenty volumes, 
| a capital work, which proved that Providence was on the 
| side of the Tories. [So much for Rigby’s opinions.] One 
| way or other, however, before Coningsby quitted Eton, 
| there prevailed among his circle of friends, the initial 
| idea doubtless emanating from Coningsby, an earnest, 
| though a rather vague conviction that the present state 
| of feeling in matters both civil and religious was not 
| healthy ; that there must be substituted for this latitu- 
_ dinarianism something sound and deep, fervent and well 
defined ; and that the priests of this new faith must be 
found among the New Generation. 

Beaumanoir was the ancient seat of a noble fa- 
mily, whose principles, manners, and way of life 
might have almost satisfied the “ New Generation,” 
—so manly was the Duke ; so good a landlord, and 
so fond of field-sports; and so dignified and amiable 
the Duchess. Daughters there were, too, so beau- 
tiful, good, and spiritual, the elder married, and 
devoted to her husband, though a little of a co- 
quette, which was all the better:— 

In many great mansions, everything is as stiff, formal, 
and tedious, as if your host were a Spanish grandee in 
No ease, no resources: the 
passing life seems a solemn spectacle in which you play 
a part. How delightful was the morning-room at Beau- 
manoir—from which gentlemen were not excluded with 
that assumed suspicion that they can never enter it but 
for felonious purposes. Such a profusion of flowers ! 
Such a multitude of books! Such a various prodigality 
of writing materials! So many easy chairs, too, of so 
many shapes-——each in itself a comfortable home ; yet 
nothing crowded. Woman alone can organize a draw- 
ing-room ; man succeeds sometimes ina library. And 
the ladies’ work! How graceful they look bending over 
their embroidery frames, consulting over the arrange- 
ment of a group, or the colour of a flower. The panniers 
and fanciful baskets overflowing with variegated wor- 
sted, are gay and full of pleasure to the eye, and give 
an air of elegant business that is vivifying. Even the 
sight of employment interests. 


Then the morning costume of English women is itself 
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a beautiful work of art, At this period of the day they 
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can find no rivals in other climes. The brilliant com- 
plexions of the daughters of the north dazzle in daylight ; 


the illumined saloon levels all distinctions. One should | deeply regret that our popular customs have “hen ms, 


see them in their well-fashioned muslin dresses. What 
matrons, and what maidens! Full of graceful dignity, 
fresher than the morn! And the married beauty in her 
little lace cap. Ah, she is a coquette! A charming 
character at all times; in a country-house an invaluable 
one. A coquette is a being who wishes toplease. Ami- 
able being. 

The Wuke was of course a Conservative; and 
from pure, however mistaken motives, a stanch 
supporter of the new Whig-and-Tory Poor-law, 
which he believed was to elevate the labouring 
poor. His Whig son-im-law, Lord Everingham, 
considered the new law a second Magna Charta:— 

“IT suppose Lord Monmouth does not trouble himself 
much about the New Poor Law ?” 

“ Hardly,” said Coningsby. “ My grandfather’s fre- 
quent absence from England, which his health, I believe, 
renders quite necessary, deprives him of the advantage of 
personal observation on a subject, than which I can my- 
self conceive none more deeply interesting.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” said the Duke; “ and 
it does you great credit, and Henry, too, whose attention, 
I observe, is directed very much to these subjects. In 
my time, the young men did not think so much of such 
things, and we suffer consequently. By the bye, Eve- 
ringham, you, who are a chairman of a Board of Guar- 
dians, can give me some information. Supposing a case 
of out door relicf—” 

“T could not suppose anything so absurd,” said the 
son-in-law. . . . The Duke had a good heart, 
and not a bad head. If he had not made in his youth 
so many Latin and English verses, he might have ac- 
quired considerable information, for he had a natural 
love of letters, though his pack were the pride of Eng- 
land, his barrel seldom missed, and his fortune on the 
turf, where he never betted, was a proverb. He was 
good, and he wished to do good; but his views were 
confused from want of knowledge; and his conduct often 
inconsistent, because a sense of duty made him immedi- 
ately active. 

And his Whig son-in-law overpowered him with 
arguments. But Coningsby’s Etonian friend, the 
Duke's son Henry, held other views. This ge- 
nerous slip of the “ New Generation” would 
not listen to Statistics, Dietary Tables, and Com- 
missioners’ Reports. He had his own theory :— 

He went far higher than his father ; far deeper than 
his brother-in-law. He represented to the Duke that 
the order of the Peasantry was as ancient, legal, and 
recognised an order as the order of the Nobility ; that 
it had distinct rights and privileges, though for centuries 
they had been invaded and violated, and permitted to 
fall into desuetude. He impressed upon the Duke that 
the parochial constitution of this country was more im- 


portant than its political constitution ; that it was more | 


ancient, more universal in its influence; and that this 
parochial constitution had already been shaken to its 
centre oy the New Poor Law. He assured his father 
that it would never be well for England until this order 
of the Peasantry was restored to its pristine condition ; 
not merely in physical comfort, for that must vary ac- 
cording to the economical circumstances of the time, like 
that of every class; but to its condition in all those 
moral attributes which make a recognised rank in a 
nation; and which, in a great degree, are independent 
of economics, manners, customs, ceremonies, rights, and 
privileges. 

“ Henry thinks,” said Lord Everingham, “ that the 
people are to be fed by dancing round a May-pole.” 

“ But will the people be more fed because they do not 
dance round a May-pole?” urged Lord Henry. 

“ Obsolete enstoms!” said Lord Everingham. 

“ And why should dancing round a May-pole be more 
obsolete than holding a Chapter of the Garter?” asked 
Lord Henry. 
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The Duke, who was a blue ribbon, felt th; 
thrust. “I must say,” said his Grace, “ that & 3 hime 


mitted to fall so into desuetude.” baa 

“ The Spirit of the Age is against such things” 
Lord Everingham.” said 

“ And what is the Spirit of the Age?” asked (>. 
ningsby. 

“ The Spirit of Utility,” said Lord Everingham, 

* And you think, then, that ceremony is not usefy]!? 
urged Coningsby, mildly. ; 

“ It depends upon circumstances,” said Lord 
ingham. “ There are some ceremonies, no doubt, thas 
are very proper, and, of course, very useful, Bat the 
best thing we can do for the labouring classes js tg pew 
vide them with work.” 

“ But what do you mean by the labouring classe 
Everingham?” asked Lord Henry. ™ Lawyers anes 
labouring class, for instance ; and, by the bye,s 
provided with work. But would you approve of Wer 
minster Hall being denuded of all its ceremonies?” 

“ And the long vacation being abolished ?” added (>. 
ningsby. 

“ Theresa brings me terrible accounts of the 
of the poor about us,” said the Duke, shaking his head. 

“ Women think everything to be suffering!” said 
Lord Everingham. 

“ How do you find them about you, Mr. Lylet* 
continued the Duke. 

“ IT have revived the monastic customs at St. Gene 
vieve,” said the young man, blushing very much. * There 
is an almsgiving twice a-week.” 

But we have already spoken of this almsgiving. 
We fear the elder Mr. Millbank would think it s 
poor resource for working people, although it wer 
not a debasing one, to be recipients of the alms 
Lord Henry fancied the working-classes wronged 
or insulted by being called “ the Labourers,” in- 
stead of “ the Peasantry.” Now, we understand 
what is meant by the Peasantry who were in 
France before their feudal chains were broken 
the heads of the nobles, and by the Peasants of 
Russia or of Hungary ; but Labourer, indepen- 
dent English Labourer, seems the better tem 
An excursion was made to St. Genevieve, whos 
master afterwards became the husband of Lady 
Theresa,—no objections being made on either side 
on the difference of religion, Mr. Lyle considering 
the Church of England at least “ a Chureh,” “3 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” which is ‘more 
than he would have said for any other. His f 
ther had been a Whig. All Roman Catholic 
gentlemen were so in his day ; but Mr. Lyle had 
not, with the family estates, adopted the family 
political connexions. Nor was he a Conservative, 
Conservative principles, he termed Concessonery 
principles. It seemed to him— 

A barren thing, this Conservatism ; an unhappy cre 
breed, the mule of politics that engenders yea 
What do you think of all this, Coningsby ! i 
you I feel confused, perplexed, harassed. I know 7 
public duties to perform. I am, in fact, every Os 
life, solicited by all parties to throw the 
influence in one scale or another; but 1 am 
I often wish I had no position in the country. ; 
of its responsibility depresses me ; makes me mise 
I speak to you without reserve; with a frank | 
our short acquaintance scarcely authorizes; | tare 
Sydney has talked of you so often to me, a0 with! 
long wished to know you, that I open my heart #1" 
restraint.” bat de 

“ My dear fellow,” said Coningsby,“ Jo¥ have bat 
scribed my feelings when you depictured your ote 
mind on these subjects has long been ey eo rte 
a sea of troubles, and should long ago have Pee’ 
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ined by a profound, however vague 

igd Lot Reread still ye truths, if we coal 

a them out; that Government, for instance, 

sald be loved and not hated, and that religion should 
‘h and not a form.” + aera 

- we are most anxious to be illuminated on the 

As f the “ New Generation,” which are to 
yar’ Conservatism, Whiggism, and Radicalism, 

catch at every transient ray of light ; but are 
vee ained to fear that the complete elucidation 
tbe mystery is left for a Sequel to “ C oningsby.” 
fe will, perhaps, show his faith by his works, 
her he and his friends have, in Parliament, as- 
qped their place as leaders of the Age. We find 

many floating notions, somewhat like what 
woe bas met with before in Carlyle, Emerson, and 
fz Martine, the Marquis de Custine, and others ; 
it go coherent system of political, ethical, or 
veclesiastical doctrine. How should we? Mr. 
iy Israeli doubtless wished to write an attractive 
wf brilliant novel, containing as much of the 
ww theories as might be found palatable or stimu- 
isting, and not too hard of digestion. On this safe 
eround we proceed with him. Besides, one must 
wally like the “ New Generation.” If not quite 
» profound and philosophic as it imagines itself, 
it has heart. 

Coningsby remembered the oracular sayings of 
the owner of the Daughter of the Star ; and visited 
Yanchester. The Factories did not appal him. 
fe was not afraid of steam or machinery—yet 
we we not sure; since to him the mystery of 
mysteries was to “ view machines making ma- 
chines.” the roaring steam-engine and the singing 
gindle making machines of the inmates of the 
reaving-room ;—of the 

Thousand or fifteen hundred girls, in their coral 
weklaces, working, like Penelope, in the day time: 
wme pretty, some pert, some graceful and jocund, some 
seorbed in their occupation ; a little serious some ; few 
wi, 

The young stranger, without a single letter, was 
eerywhere, in the haunts of industry, received 
rith kindness. He met, in the coffeeroom of his 
wtel, with a very amusing Mr. G, O. A. Head, 
vhoge name is sufficiently significant of his char- 
wet and caste, and who would fain have shown 
tm his new mill at Staleybridge ; but, as it was 
ut to start till the Ist January precisely, he re- 
wmmended a survey of the Millbank establish- 
went :-— 

“Millbank !” said Coningsby ; “ what Millbank ?” 

* Millbank of Millbank made the place ; made it him- 

About three miles from Bolton ; train a 
at 7-25; get a e station, and you wi 
battens Us Sigg radi ay a 
; Millbank establishment is well worth seeing. 
48s perfect of its kind as Beaumanoir Castle 
*Moumouth House :-— 
ai green valley of Lancaster, contiguous to that dis- 
factories on which we have already touched, a 

i and powerful stream flows through a broad mea- 
bed, by Upon its margin, adorned, rather than sha- 
lent x some very old elm trees,—for they are too 
ayeh _ except for ornament,—rises a vast, deep- 

ment, €, which, though formal and monotonous in 

Potion character, is not without a certain beauty of 
See” and an artist-like finish in its occasional 
Md wich e front, which is of great extent, and co- 

many tiers of smal) windows, is flanked by 
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two projecting wings in the same style, which form & 
large court, completed by a dwarf wall crowned with a 
light and rather elegant railing : in the centre, the prin- 
cipal entrance, a lofty portal of bold and beautiful de- 
sign, surmounted by a statue of Commerce. 

This building, not without a degree of dignity, is what 
is technically, and not very felicitously, called a mill,— 
always translated by the French, in their accounts of 
our manufacturing riots, “ moulin,’—and which really 
was the principal factory of Oswald Millbank, the fa- 
ther of that youth whom we trust our readers have not 
quite forgotten. 

At some little distance, and rather withdrawn from 
the principal stream, were two other smaller structures 
of the same style. About a quarter of a mile further on, 
appeared a village of not inconsiderable size, and re- 
markable from the neatness, and even picturesque char- 
acter of its architecture, and the gay gardens that sur- 
rounded it. On a sunny knoll, in the back ground, rose 
a church, in the best style of Christian architecture, and 
near it was a clerical residence, and a school-house of 
similar design. The village, too, could boast of another 
public building—an Institute, where there were a library 
and a lecture-room ; and a reading-hall, which any one 
might frequent at certain hours, and under reasonable 
regulations. 

On the other side of the principal factory, but more 
remote, about half-a-mile, indeed, up the valley, sur- 
rounded by beautiful meadows, and built on an agree- 
able and well-wooded elevation, was the mansion of the 
mill-owner ; apparently a commodious and not inconsi- 
derable dwelling-house, built in what is called the villa 
style, with a variety of gardens and conservatories. The 
atmosphere of this somewhat striking settlement was not 
disturbed and polluted by the dark vapour which, to the 
shame of Manchester, still infests that great town, for 
the river of the valley was a motive power. 


The functionaries at Millbank were too much 
occupied to disturb their ordinary arrangements 
for the accommodation of a stranger who came at 
irregular hours ; but Coningsby entered his name 
and the date of his visit in the book which they 
kept, and it acted as a spell. Here was the man 
who had saved young Millbank’s life. 

Coningsby agreed to dine with the manly and 
sensible Saxon father of his friend. The after- 
dinner conversation evolves an intelligent great 
manufacturer’s ideas of the coming time. He 
was the Disciple of progress, and gloried’ in his 
faith. He was, too, the deadly enemy of Lord 
Monmouth. The dwelling of the Factory Lord ex- 
hibited many marks of its owner’s good taste, as 
well as of his wealth. Paintings by Etty, Land- 
seer, Wilkie, Lee, Danby, and U wins, adorned the 
walls of his dining-room; and the house possessed 
a greater charm. As they entered a capacious 
and classie hall:— , 

The sweetest and the clearest voice exclaimed, “ Papa ! 
papa !” and instantly a young girl came bounding down 
the stairs, but suddenly seeing a stranger with her fa- 
ther, she stopped upon the landing-place, and was evi- 
dently on the point of as rapidly retreating as she had 
advanced, when Mr. Millbank waved his hand to her, 
and begged her to descend. She came down slowly. 
As she approached them her father said, “ A friend you 
have often heard of, Edith: this is Mr, Coningsby.” 

She started; blushed very much; and then, with a 
trembling and uncertain gait, advanced, put forth her 
hand with a wild, unstudied grace, and said, in a tone 
of sensibility, “ How often have we all wished to see and 
to thank you !” 

This daughter of his host was of tender years; appa- 
rently, she could scarcely have counted sixteen summers. 
She was delicate and fragile ; but as she raised her still 
blushing visage to her father’s guest, Coningsby felt 
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that he had never beheld a countenance of such striking 
and such peculiar beauty. 

“ My only daughter, Mr. Coningsby ; Edith, a Saxon 
name ; for she is the daughter of a Saxon.” 

But the beauty of the countenance was not the beauty 
of the Saxons: it was a radiant face ; one of those that 
seem as if touched in their cradle by a sunbeam, and to 
have retained all its brilliancy, and suffused and mantling 
lustre. One marks sometimes such faces, diaphanous 
with delicate splendour, in the southern regions of 
France. Her eye, too, was the rare eye of Acquitaine ; 
soft and long, with lashes drooping over the cheek, dark 
as her clustering ringlets. 

There was rich Spanish blood in the veins of 
the timid maiden, from whom Coningsby found it 


impossible toextract more thana “ Yes” or a “‘ No.” 


The scenechanges tothe castle of Lord Monmouth, | 


in this neighbourhood, and then filled with gaycom- 
pany, many of them foreigners; the voluptuous re- 
velry affording, at all points, a contrast to the 
pure domestic enjoyments, and the family ease, 
cordiality, and decorum of Beaumanoir. The Ita- 
lian ladies seen in London were here, and, with 
many other guests, Mr. Rigbyand LucianGay. The 
dinners were first-rate; and there was music, play, 
and theatricals; and one day appeared “ Sidonia,” 
a personage so much talked of as to excite the 
curiosity of Coningsby, who, in this object of uni- 
versal interest, found his mysterious stranger of 
Sherwood Forest. But we must not dare to mangle 
this Jew Admirable Crichton, who, if not a very 
probable, is rather an effective character in a ro- 
mance which must captivate all the tribes of Israel, 
so much does it exalt the Hebrew race. Many, if 
not nearly all the great men of modern Europe are 
discovered by Mr. D'Israeli to have been of Jewish 
blood, and to have possessed, not merely the mo- 
ney-power in right of their nation, but the empire 
of intellect, in virtue of their unmixed race. Ac- 


cording to Sidonia, they are not only the greatest | gent of the French Council; I beheld the son of s 


men, but the best subjects of every state :— 
“ Since your society has become agitated in England, 
and powerful combinations menace your institutions, you 








find the once loyal Hebrew invariably arrayed in the | 
same ranks as the leveller and the latitudinarian, and | 
' most famous, Massena, for example ; his real name was 


prepared to support the policy which may even endanger 
his life and property, rather than tamely continue under 


a system which seeks to degrade him. The Tories lose | 


an important election at a critical moment ; ’tis the | 


fixed on Prussia, and the President of the Couneil made 


Jews come forward to vote against them. The Church 


is alarmed at the scheme of a latitudinarian university, | 


and learns, with relief, that funds are not forthcoming 
for its establishment ; a Jew immediately advances and 
endows it. Yet the Jews, Coningsby, are essentially 
Tories. Toryism, indeed, is but copied from the mighty 
prototype which has fashioned Europe. And every gen- 
eration they must become more powerful and more dan- 
gerous to the society which is hostile to them. Do you 
think that the quiet, humdrum persecution of a decorous 


} 
| 


and principally carried on by Jews; that mighty 
tion which is at this moment preparing in Germany on 
which will be, in fact, a second and grea aad 
and of which so little is, as yet, known a oe 
entirely developing under the auspices of Jews, who a 
most monopolize the professorial chairs of * 
Neander, the founder of Spiritual Christian; Cornea 
is Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
lin, is a Jew; Benary, equally famous, and in the 
university, is a Jew; Wehl, the Arabic Profess™ 
Heidelberg, is a Jew. Years ago, when I was in Pal 
tine, I met a German student who was accumulat; 
materials for the History of Christianity, and aie 
the genius of the place ; a modest and learned bras | 
was Wehl; then unknown; since become the first Araki 
scholar of the day, and the author of “ The Life of My. 
homet.” But for the German professors of this 
their name is Legion. I think there are more than ee 
at Berlin alone. 

“I told you just now that I was going up to town to. 
morrow, because I always made it a rule to inte 
when affairs of state were on the carpet: ot ise, | 
never interfere. I hear of peace and war in ne 
but I am never alarmed, except when I am inf 
that the sovereigns want treasure; then I know tha 
monarchs are serious. 

“A few years back we were applied to by Russis, 
Now, there has been no friendship between the Court of 
St. Petersburg and my family. It has Dutch conner. 
ions which have generally supplied it ; and our represen. 
tations in favour of the Polish Hebrews, a numerogs 
race, but the most suffering and degraded of all the 
tribes, has not been very agreeable to the Czar. How. 
ever, circumstances drew to an approximation between 
the Romanoffs and the Sidonias. I resolved te go my- 
self to St. Petersburg. I had, on my arrival, an inter. 
view with the Russian Minister of Finance, Count Can- 
crin; I beheld the son of a Lithuanian Jew. The loan 
was connected with the affairs of Spain; I resolved on 
repairing to Spain from Russia. I travelled without is- 
termission. I had an audience, immediately on my a- 
rival, with the Spanish Minister, Sefior Mendizabal; I 
beheld one like myself, the son of a Nuovo Christiano, s 
Jew of Arragon. In consequence of what transpired at 
Madrid, I went straight to Paris, to consult the Pres- 


French Jew, a hero, an imperial marshal ; and very pre- 
perly so, for who should be military heroes, if not those 
who worship the Lord of Hosts ?” 

“ And is Soult a Hebrew ?” 

“ Yes; and several of the French marshals, and th 


Manasseh. But to my anecdote. The consequence of 
our consultations was, that some Northern power 
be applied to in a friendly and mediative capacity. We 


an application to the Prussian Minister, who 


_a few days after our conference. Count Arnim 


the cabinet, and I beheld a Prussian Jew. So you s#, 


_my dear Coningsby, that the world is governed by very 


ee 


representative of an English university can crush those | 


who have successively baffled the Pharaohs, Nebuchad- | 


nezzar, Rome, and the feudal ages? The fact is, you 
cannot destroy a pure race of the Caucasian organisation. 
It is a physiological fact ; a simple law of nature, which 
has baffled Egyptian and Assyrian kings, Roman empe- 
rors, and Christian inquisitors. No penal laws, no phy- 
sical tortures, can effect that a superior race should be 
absorbed in an inferior, or be destroyed by it. The 
mixed, persecuting races disappear; the pure, persecuted 
race remains, ° : ° ° 

“You never observe a great intellectual movement in 
Europe in which the Jews do not greatly participate. 
The first Jesuits were Jews: that mysterious Russian 
diplomacy which so alarms Western Europe, is organized 





different personages to what is imagined by those whe 
are not behind the scenes.” 

“ You startle, and deeply interest me.” __ 

“You must study physiology, my dear child. Paw 
races of Caucasus may be persecuted, but they cannet 
be despised, except by the brutal ignorance of some 


mongrel breed.” 
Curious all this, if true. To the list are added 


Maimonides and Spinoza; and the Jews are 
to have an exclusive monopoly of BULGE 
Musical Europe is ours. There is not a compaad 

singers, not an orchestra in a single capital, that are 
crowded with our children, under the feigned ati 
which they adopt to conciliate the dark aversion ai 
your posterity will some day disclaim with pert 
disgust. Almost every great composer, skilled we 
almost every voice that ravishes you with asaegs is 
ing strains, spring from our tribes. dwell for? 
too vast to enumerate ; too illustrious t 
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genet on secondary names, however eminent. Enough | 


gsthat the three great creative minds to whose ex- 
- jnventions all nations at this moment yield ; Ros- 
ane r, Mendelsohn, are of Hebrew race ; and 


de your men of fashion, your “ muscadins” of 


arte your dandies of London, as they thrill into 
rptares at the notes of a Pasta or a Grisi, little do they 
aspect that they are offering their homage to the sweet 
-asors of Israel ! 

More and more curious this becomes. 


Coningsby went to the University; William the 


. . : “ 7? 
Fourth died; Taper was left without “a cry to | green woods, the gushing river, the gardens and terraces, 


| the stately and fantastic dwellings, among which his life 
now glided as in some dainty and gorgeous masque. 


nett the coming election, and the party at Mon- 
Castle was abruptly broken up. At the gen- 
on) election, Millbank triumphed over its noble 


Lord Monmouth, now more the slave of | 


is vicious habits than of his passions, had, with 
his eyes open, married an ambitious and intriguing 


iiglian lady, who, like Sidonia, with whom she is | 
‘s love, is another character of the story more bril- | ; 
| and kind words ; in the cultivation of happy talents and 


‘mingsby, by invitation, arrived on a visit to his | Yefined tastes; and the enjoyment of a life which their 
Loning e? ’ 


ignt than probable. They were all in Paris, where 


mandfather. He was at a party in the splendid 
hétel of a distinguished lady. Mr. D’Israeli indi- 
estes his French characters by initials; the Eng- 
lsh by such fictitious names as we have seen :— 

The hétel of Madame S. de R——d is not more dis- 
tinguished by its profuse decoration, than by the fine 
taste which has guided the vast expenditure. Its halls 
d arabesque are almost without a rival; there is not 
the slightest embellishment in which the hand and feel- 
ing of art are not recognised. The rooms were very 
mwded; everybody distinguished in Paris was there. 

*Itis more difficult than cutting through the Isthmus 
@ Panama,” said Coningsby. 

Time, however, brought Coningsby into that brilliant 
thaumber. What a blaze of light and loveliness! How 
emuettish are the costumes! How vivid the flowers ! 
Tosounds of stirring melody, beautiful beings move with 
gue. Grace, indeed, is beauty in action. 

Here, where all are fair, and everything is attractive, 
biseye is suddenly arrested by one object—a form of 
mmassing grace among the graceful ; among the beau- 
wus, a countenance of unrivalled beauty. 

She was young among the youthful; a face of sun- 
tine amid all that artificial light; her head placed upon 
ur finely moulded shoulders with a queen-like grace ; a 
tmmet of white roses on her dark brown hair, her 
aly ornament. 

The eye of Coningsby never quitted her. When the 
tance ceased, he had an opportunity of seeing her 


warer. He met her walking with her cavalier, and he | 


™é conscious that she observed him. 


The young beauty was the Saxon Edith, and | 


Coningsby fell hoplessly in love with “the Factory 
Girl.” Their passion was mutual. They met often; 
id every fresh interview deepened the impression. 
Asthere must, we suppose, be something of the 
‘tim every romance, Coningsby suffered many 
ide jealous pangs from the mysterious intimacy of 
and Sidonia. By the intervention of a kind 

id gentle aunt, 
th, these misunderstandings are cleared up, and 
mid the glades and groves of Hellingsley, a beau- 
estate, of whichthe manufacturer had deprived 


tn this estate, which adjoined Lord Monmouth’s 
that Sybarite peer had long fixed his heart, 

tad been outwitted, or outbidden, by Millbank 
came into the market. This offence filled 

? “measure of the wealthy manufacturer's ag- 
Pious against the desires and dignity of the 
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|river here was narrow and winding, but full of life ; 


Monmouth, the lovers plighted their vows. | 
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grandee. But what was all this to Coningsby? He 
was now alone in the castle, while every day was 
passed at Hellingsley, whose astute master was 


fortunately absent. 


Now began the true romance of his life:— 

His feelings were ethereal. He loved passionately ; 
and he loved in a@ scene and in a society as sweet, as 
pure, and as refined, as his imagination and his heart. 
There was no malicious gossip, no callous chatter, to 


| profane his ear and desecrate his sentiment. All that 


e heard or saw was worthy of the summer sky, the still 


All the soft, social domestic sympathies of his nature, 
which, however abundant, had never been cultivated, 
were developed by the life he was now leading. It was 
not merely that he lived in the constant presence, and 
under the constant influence of one whom he adored, 
that made him so happy. He was surrounded by beings 
who found felicity in the interchange of kind feelings 


own good sense and own good hearts made them both 
comprehend and appreciate. Ambition lost much of its 
splendour, even his lofty aspirations something of their 
hallowing impulse of paramount duty, when Coningsby 
felt how much ennobling delight was consistent with the 
seclusion of a private station ; and mused over an exis- 
tence to be passed amid woods and waterfalls, with a fair 
hand locked in his, or surrounded by his friends in some 
ancestral hall. 

Seating himself by the side of Edith, who was tinting 
a sketch which she had made ofa rich oriel of Hellings- 
ley, the morning passed away in that slight and yet 
subtle talk in which a lover delights, and in which, 
while asking a thousand questions, that seem at the first 
glance, sufficiently trifling, he is indeed often conveying 
a meaning that is not expressed, or attempting to dis- 
cover a feeling that is hidden. And these are occasions 
when glances meet, and glances are withdrawn: the 
tongue may speak idly, the eye is more eloquent, and 
often more true. 


The lovers set out on a walk to overtake the 
aunt of Edith:— 
They found themselves in the valley of the Darl. The 


rushing and clear, but for the dark sky it reflected ; with 


_ high banks of turf and tall trees ; the silver birch, above 
_all others, in clustering groups,—infinitely picturesque. 
| At the turn of the river, about two hundred yards dis- 


tant, Coningsby observed the low, dark roof of the fishing 
cottage on its banks. They descended from the woods 
to the margin of the stream, by a flight of turfen steps, 
Coningsby holding Edith’s hand as he guided her pro- 
gress. 

The drops became thicker; they reached, at a rapid 
pace, the cottage. The absent boat indicated that Os- 


wald and his uncle were on the river. The cottage was 


| an old building of rustic logs, with a very shelving roof, 


so that you might obtain sufficient shelter without 
entering its walls. Coningsby found a rough garden seat 
for Edith. The shower was now violent. 

Coningsby, after repeatedly watching the shower with 


| Edith, and speculating on its progress, which did not 
who acts the part of a mother to | much annoy them, had seated himself on a log almost at 
her feet. And assuredly a maiden and a youth more 


beautiful and engaging had seldom met before in a scene 
more fresh and fair. ith, on her rustic seat, watched 
the now blue and foaming river, and the bireh trees with 
a livelier tint, and quivering in the sunset air. An ex- 
pression of tranquil bliss suffused her beautiful brow, 
and spoke from the thrilling tenderness of her soft dark 
eye. Coningsby gazed on that countenance with a 
glance of entranced rapture. His cheek was flushed, 
his eye gleamed with dazzling lustre. She turned her 
head, she met that glance, and, troubled, she withdrew 
her own. 
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“Edith,” he said, in a tone of tremulous passion, | 


“let me call you Edith! Yes,” he continued, gently 
taking her hand, “let me call you my Edith! I love 


ou!” 
She did not withdraw her hand; but turned away a 


face, flushed as the impending twilight. 

On their return, it was found that Mr. Mill- 
bank had arrived ; and, much as he liked and es- 
teemed Coningsby, to an alliance between the 
young aristocrat and his daughter, Lord Mon- 
mouth himself could not be more averse. He re- 
monstrated, though kindly ; but what are remon- 
strances to passionate lovers? They were parted, 
never to meet again ; and, of course, again met. 
In the mean while, Mr. Rigby, who had scented 
out the affair, and was now the decided enemy of 
Coningsby, represented it in the worst light to the 
Marquis, who had lately become so fond of his 
grandson, and so tired of his wife, that he had 
made Coningsby his heir. We give Mr. D’ Israeli 
infinite credit for the masterly way in which the 
character of Lord Mommouth is supported. It is in 
perfect keeping throughout, a first-rate production. 
The real character must have disgusted. If the 
ideal has a fault, it is not made sufficiently 
odious. Vice to the vulgar gaze shows not her 
ugliest mien. The Marquis’s will was made, re- 
voked, and re-revoked, and codicils innumerable 
were added. But we must see it, and also Mr. 
Rigby’s diplomacy, when the young Marchioness, 
with whom he had secretly plotted against their 
common enemy, Coningsby, was disgraced :— 

What a great man was the Right Honourable Nicholas 
Rigby ! Here was one of the first peers of England, 
and one of the finest ladies in London, both waiting with 
equal anxiety his return to town; and unable to trans- 
act two affairs of vast importance, yet wholly uncon- 
nected, without his interposition! What was the secret 
of the influence of this man, confided in by everybody, 
trusted by none? His councils were not deep, his ex- 
pedients were not felicitous ; he had no feeling, and he 
could create no sympathy. 

Mr. Rigby had been shut up much at his villa of late. 
He was concocting, you could not term it composing, an 
article, a “very slashing article,’ which was to prove 
that the penny postage must be the destruction of the 
aristocracy. It was a grand subject treated in his 
highest style. His parallel portraits of Rowland Hill 
the Conqueror of Almarez, and Rowland Hill the deviser 
of the cheap postage, was enormously fine. 

There never was a fellow for giving a good hearty 
kick to the people like Rigby. Himself sprung from the 
dregs of the populace, this was disinterested. What 
could be more patriotic and magnanimous than his 


Jeremiads over the fall of the Montmorencis aud the | 


Crillons, or the possible catastrophe of the Percys and 
the Manners! The truth of all this hullaballoo was, 
that Rigby had a sly pension, which, by an inevitable 
association of ideas, he always connected with the main- 
tenance of an aristocracy. 

Mr. Rigby, before seeing Lord Monmouth, had 
a secret conference with Lucretia, the marchioness. 
He parted from her, intent on ruining Coningsby ; 
and he returned, as she imagined, to announce the 


completion of that grand object :— 

“How long you have been!” exclaimed Lady Mon- 
mouth. “ Now sit down and tell me what has passed.” 

Lady Monmouth pointed to a seat. 

“I thank your Ladyship,” said Mr. Rigby, with a 
somewhat grave and yet perplexed expression of coun- 
tenance, and seating himself at some little distance from 
his companion; “ but I am very well here.” 

There was a pause. Instead of responding to the 








' lent judgment. 
course; you know as well as I that h 
| from his resolutions. He has left peremptory 
tions, and he will listen to no appeal. 
_ powered me to represent to your Ladyship ee 





invitation of Lady Monmouth to communi ~~ 
usual readiness and volubility, Mr. Rigby Com - 
and if it were possible to use such a expriedea te 
regard to such a gentleman, apparently embarrased 

“ Well,” said Lady Monmouth, “does he know 
the Millbanks !”—“ Everything,” said Mr. Risky ae 
what did he say !”—“ His Lordship was greatly shaken 
replied Mr. Rigby, with a pious expression Heme 
“Such monstrousingratitude ! As his Lordship vy 
observed, ‘ it is impossible to say what is going oa aay 
my own roof, or to whom I can trust.’” “But he made 
exception in your favour, I dare say, my dear Me 
Rigby,” said Lady Monmouth.—* Lord Monmouth wes 
pleased to say that I possessed his entire eo — 
said Mr. Rigby, “and that he looked to me in his dif. 
culties.” “Very sensible of him. And what is to he- 
come of Mr. Coningsby !”—“ The steps which his Lord 
ship is about to take with reference to his establishment 
generally,” said Mr. Rigby, “ will allow the connexion 
that at present subsists between that gentleman and his 
noble relative, now that Lord Monmouth’s eyes are open 
to his real character, to terminate naturally without the 
necessity of any formal explanation.” “But what do 
you mean by the steps he is going to take in his ests. 
lishment generally !”—*“ Lord Monmouth thinks he re. 
quires change of scene.’’--“ Oh! is he going to drag me 
abroad again,” exclaimed Lady Monmouth, with great 
impatience.—* Why, not exactly,” said Mr. Rigby, rather 
demurely. “TI hope he is not going again to that dread. 
ful castle in Lancashire.”—“ Lord Monmouth was think. 
ing that as you were tired of Paris, you might find some 
of the German baths agreeable.” “ Why, there is 
nothing that Lord Monmouth dislikes so much as 3 
German bathing-place.”—* Exactly,” said Mr. Rigby. 
“Then how capricious in him, wanting to go to them {> 
—“He does not want to go to them.” “ What do you 
mean, Mr. Rigby?” said Lady Monmouth, in a lower 
voice, and looking him full in the face with a glance 
seldom bestowed. 

There was a churlish and unusual look about Rigby. 
It was as if malignant, and yet at the same time a little 
frightened. He had screwed himself into doggedness. 

“IT mean what Lord Monmouth means; he suggests 
that if your Ladyship were to pass the summer at Kis- 
singen, for example, and a paragraph in The Morning 
Post were to announce that his Lordship was about te 
join you there, all awkwardness would be removed ; and 
no oue could for a moment take the liberty of supposing, 
even if his Lordship did not ultimately reach you, that 


| anything like a separation had occurred.” “A 


tion,” said Lady Monmouth.—“ Quite amicable,” sid 
Mr. Rigby. “1 would never have consented to inter 
fere in the affair, but to secure that most desirable 
point.”—* I will see Lord Monmouth at once,” said 
Lucretia, rising, her natural pallor aggravated inte s 
ghoul-like tint.—* His Lordship has gone out,” said Mr. 
Rigby, rather stubbornly. “ Our conversation, Sit, 
finishes: I wait his return.’ She bowed haughtily— 
“His Lordship will never return to Monmouth House 
again.” 

Lucretia sprang from the sofa. 

“ Miserable craven !” she exclaimed: “ has the cow 
ardly tyrant fled? And he really thinks that lam 
be crushed by such an instrument as this! Pah! He 
may leave Monmouth House, but I shall not. Begone, 
Sir,”’—“ Still anxious to secure an amicable 
said Mr. Rigby, “ your Ladyship must allow me to place 
the circumstances of the case fairly before your 


Lord Monmouth has decided upo® * 
e never swerve 


He has & 


wishes in every way to consider your conv 

suggests that everything, in short, should be arrsi 
asif his Lordship were himself unhappily 20 more 
your Ladyship should at once enter into your por 
which shall be made payable quarterly to your vanr'g 
provided you can find it convenient to live on « And 
uent,” added Mr. Rigby, with some 
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I cannot !”—“ Why, then, we will leave your 
is» to the assertion of your rights.” “ We !”— 
{beg your Ladyship’s pardon: I speak as the friend 
d y; the trustee of your marriage settlement ; 
.own also as Lord Monmouth’s executor,” said 

Yr. Rigby, his countenance gradually regaining its usual 
glloas confidence, and some degree of self-complacency, 
he remembered the good things which he enumerated. 
é[ pave decided,” said Lady Monmouth ; “ I will assert 
rights. Your master has mistaken my character, 
_ his own position. He shall rue the day that he 


sssailed me.” 


We cannot conclude the scene. The lady was 
t down from her altitudes. She had ordered 
Rigby to quit her presence—to quit the house :— 


Mr. Rigby shook his head. “TI would with pleasure, | 


ip sblige you, were it in my power; but Lord Monmouth 
tas particularly desired that I should take up my resi- 
dence here permanently. The servants are now my 

It is useless to ring the bell. For your Lady- 
ship's sake, I wish every thing to be accomplished with 


rranguillity, and, if possible, friendliness and good-feel- 


~¢ Youcan have even a week for the preparations for 
your departure, if necessary. I will take that upon my- 
if, Any carriages, too, that you desire; your jewels— 
st least all those that are not at the banker’s. The ar- 

nt about your jointure, your letters of credit, 
erea your passport, I will attend to myself; only too 
bappy if, by this painful interference, I have in any way 
contributed to soften the annoyance which, at the first 
blush, you may naturally experience, but which, like 
every thing else, take my word, will wear off.” 

“] shall send for Lord Eskdale,” said Lady Monmouth; 
“be is a gentleman.” 

“Iam quite sure,” said Mr. Rigby, “that Lord Esk- 
dale will give you the same advice as myself, if he only 
rads your Ladyship’s letters,” he added, slowly, “ to 
Prince Trautsmandorff.” 

“My letters !”’ said Lady Monmouth. 

“Pardon me,” said Rigby, putting his hand in his 
pockets, as if to guard some treasure. 


The catastrophe was inevitable. Next comes 
the death of the Marquis, the burial, and will- 


- wading; the half-dozen wills in one. We can take 


but 8 part of it :— 

By the will, of the date of 1829, the sum of ten thou- 
sad pounds was left to Coningsby, then unknown to his 
grandfather; the same sum to Mr. Rigby. There were 
agreat number of legacies, none of superior amount, most 
# them of a less: these were chiefly left to old male 
companions and women in various countries. ... . 

There followed several codicils—which did not materi- 
ily affect the previous disposition; one of them leaving 
tkegacy of £20,000 to the Princess Colonna—until they 
amved at the latter part of the year 1832, when a codi- 
cimereased the £10,000 left under the will to Coningsby 
£50,000. 

After Coningsby’s visit to the castle, in 1836, a very | 
mportant change occurred in the disposition of Lord 

th’s estate, The legacy of £50,000 in his favour 
Yu revoked, and the same sum left to the Princess 
A similar amount was bequeathed to Mr. 

3 and Coningsby was left sole residuary legatee. 
Marriage led to a considerable modification. .... 
jie was yet another codicil. It bore the date of | 

9 1840, and was made at Brighton, immediately after 
¢ abaration with Lady Monmouth. It was the sight | 

instrument that sustained Rigby at this great 
“ergency. He had a wild conviction that, after all, it 
“$eet all right. He felt assured that, as Lady Mon- 
Wn already been disposed of, it must principally 
ler the disheritance of Coningsby—secured by 
M $ well-timed and malignant misrepresentations of 
occurred in Lancashire during the preceding 

an ks And then to whom could Lord Monmouth 
money However he might cut and carve up 
Rigby, and especially at a moment when he 
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His prescient mind was right. All the dispositions in 
favour of “my grandson Harry Coningsby” were revoked, 
and he inherited from his dfather only the interest 
of the sum of £10,000, which had been originally be- 
queathed to him in his orphan boyhood. The executors 
had the power of investing the principal in any way they 
thought proper for his advancement in life, provided al- 
Ways it was not placed in “the capital stock of any 
manufactory.” 

Coningsby turned pale; he lost his abstracted look; he 
caught the eye of Rigby; he read the latent malice of 
that nevertheless anxious countenance. What passed 
| through the mind and being of Coningsby was thought 

and sensation enough for a year; yet it was as the flash 
that reveals a whole country, yet ceases to be ere one 
can say it lightens. ..... 

All this was the impression of an instant, simultaneous 
with the reading of the words of form with which the 
last testamentary disposition of the Marquis of Mon- 
mouth left the sum of £30,000 to Armand Villebecque ; 
and all the rest, residue, and remainder of his unen- 
tailed property, wheresoever and whatsoever it might be, 
amounting in value to nearly a million sterling, was 
| given,devised,and bequeathed, to Flora, commonly called 
Flora Villebecque, the step-child of the said Armand 
Villebecque, “ but who is my natural daughter by Marie 
Estelle Matteau, an actress at the Thédtre Francais in 
the years 1811-15, by the name of Stella.” 

Coningsby was supported by Sidonia, who was 

present at the will-reading. The first shock over, 
_ he began to study for the bar. His faithful and 
‘generous Etonian friends pressed around. To 
them he was a greater man, to Edith a lover more 
| endeared, than the heir of Lord Monmouth’s titles 


‘and wealth. Flora, the heiress, was a gentle and 


amiable girl, originally brought out on the stage, 
| but who had shrunk from that perilous vocation. 

She had, from girlhood, held an anomalous place 
'in the household of her unknown father, and from 
| Coningsby experienced unvarying delicacy and 
| kindness. Perhaps she loved him. The scenes 
| between them, from first to last, are touched with 


_much delicacy ; and Flora was kind enough to die 
| of decline, and leave her relative the vast wealth 
| of his grandfather, of which she believed that she 
| had deprived him unjustly. Every thing now went 
|“ merry as a marriage bell.” The lovers were 
united ; Coningsby carried the borough, which 
Rigby had lost, by popular favour ; and the father 
and son Millbank made over to him the estate 
of Hellingsley, the woods and glades amid which 
he had wooed his Saxon bride. And now we take 
leave of him and his friends :— 

They stand on the threshold of public life. They are 
in the leash; but in a moment they will be slipped. 
What will be their fate? Will they maintain, in august 
assemblies and high places, the great truths which in 
study and in solitude they have embraced? Or will 
their courage exhaust itself in the struggle, their enthu- 
siasm evaporate before hollow-hearted ridicule, their 
generous impulses yield with a vulgar catastrophe to the 
tawdry temptations of a low ambition! Will their skilled 
intelligence subside into being the adroit tool of a cor- 
rupt party? Will Vanity confound their fortunes, or 
Jealousy wither their sympathies? Or will they remain 
brave, single, and true; refuse to bow before shadows 
and worship phrases; sensible of the greatness of their 
position, recognise the greatness of their duties; de- 
nounce to a perplexed and disheartened world the 
frigid theories of a generalizing age that have de- 
stroyed the individuality of man; and restore the happi- 
ness of their country by believing in their own energies, 
and daring to be great ? 
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LITERARY 


Commercial Statistics —A Digest of the Productive Re- | 
sources, Commercial Legislation, Customs, Tariffs, | 
Navigation, Port and Quarantine Laws and Charges, | 
Shipping, Imports and Exports, and the Monies, 
Weights, and Measures of all Nations ; including all 
British Commercial Treaties with Foreign States. Col- | 
lected from Authentic Records, and Consolidated with | 
especial reference to British and Foreign Products, 
Trade and Narigation. By Jonny Maccrecor, Au- 
thor of “ British America,” and one of the Joint-Se- 
cretaries of the Board of Trade. In three volumes, 
imperial octavo, vols. I. and II1., pp. 2517. London: 
Charles Knight & Co. 

Tue above is a long and formidable title ; yet it falls | 
far short of the magnitude and importance of the work 
which it describes. The French Encyclopedia, or 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, were | 
not, in their day, greater literary enterprises, though of | 
a totally opposite character. Mr. Macgregor has been | 
for twelve years engaged in consolidating this Digest of | 
the Tariffs and Commercial Laws and Treaties of all | 
countries ; and he has had a staff of able subordinates, 
and has received most valuable assistance from those in- 
dividuals in their respective countries who were the best | 
qualified to facilitate his object, and afford him the in- 
formation he required, in accomplishing what is a really 
stupendous design. 

We need not here announce Mr. Macgregor as the 
successor of Huskisson, Mr. Deacon Hume, and Lord 
Sydenham, the departed chiefs of the Free-trade party. 
His financial and fiscal reports and public services 
have made his name well known, not only in this country | 
but throughout Europe. Instead, therefore, of exhaust- 
ing our limited space in superfluously explaining who | 
Mr. Macgregor, joint-secretary of the Board of Trade, 
is, we shall employ it in briefly stating the object of 
his work. The governments of France and America 
have attempted something of the same sort, but the de- 
signs have been but imperfectly executed. The accom- 
plishment of the arduous task was fitly reserved for a 
publicist of the greatest commercial and manufacturing 
country in the world. Previously to 1832 Mr. Macgregor 
had arranged allthe Tariffs and Revenue and Customs 
laws then in force in America, and, as he states, had also 
prepared the way to obtain all subsequent information 
relative to the commercial resources and legislation of 
each of the North and South American States. He thus 
describes his further labours, which have been conducted 
solely at his own expense :— 


In 1832, being then disengaged from any official em- 
ployment, I visited France, with the view of collecting 
the materials for my contemplated work. In the fol- 
lowing summer I travelled over Belgium, Holland, and 
the principal states of Germany, for the same purpose; 
and in 1834, 1835,and 1836, travelled over several other 
European States, returning during the winter of each 
year to Paris, to arrange the materials I had collected. 
The years 1837, 1838, 1839, I spent chiefly in the Aus- 
trian States and in Italy,—and last autumn I revisited 
Germany and Holland, in order to complete my re- 
searches, With the exception of the commercial laws 
and tariffsof Russia, which I employed a very able | 
foreign gentleman (who from having for a long time 
held office in the finance department of that coun- 
try, understood the subject well) to translate ; and | 





with the exception also of the tariffs of Sweden and | 
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Deumark, I translated, or superintended the 
lation of all the other tariffs and commereia] 
tions, in this work, into English from the peu 
German, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese ] reneb, 
the labour of which was not, however, so much } 
of verbal translation, but of arranging the tariffs al 
betically, afterwards, in the tabular form which ] 
sidered necessary, and in the weights, measy = 
monies of England, as well as in those of their Tespectire 
countries. 

The progress of Commercial Reform has unfortunate} 
been so tardy during the last ten years, that very leas 
alteration or revision was required to render the wo 


though commenced so long back, accurate up to the 


| present period: and Mr. Macgregor anticipates, though 
| we hope he may be mistaken, that a few supplementary 


pages annually may comprise all the amendments on the 
existing national and international commercial regula. 
tions that we are warranted to expect. 

In the farther development of the plan of his compre. 
hensive work, Mr. Macgregor says, 


In the progress of my researches, the natural ry. 
sources, and the agricultural and manufacturing products 
of foreign countries, the prices of corn, and the 
of labour; the trade and the navigation; the tazati 


_and the rerenue of foreign countries, constituted a prin- 


cipal object of collection and arrangement; and I, for 


/ some time, considered that these should form a distinet 


work from the mere commercial treaties, tariffs, and 


| customs laws of Europe and America. My view of car. 


rying into execution this separate plan was overruled 
by the mature opinion of Mr. Deacon Hume, and by 
letter to me, while I was in Germany, from the late 
Lord Sydenham. 

Having stated the character and object of this work, 
we must defer our observations on its arrangement and 
execution until the appearance of the concluding volume, 
which is announced as speedily forthcoming. 


History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht. By 


Lord Mahon. Vol. IV., pp. 527, and Appendis. 

London: John Murray. 

This new volume comprehends a period of thirteen 
years, from the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to the Peace 
of Paris, concluded in 1762. Within this period oe- 
curred the Seven Years’ War, and the downfal of the 
French Power in North America and in India. Among 
the statesmen of the period were the first Pitt, and the 
first eminent Fox; with the Pelhams, the Earl of Bute, 
and their contemporaries. Among the generals, Clive, 
Wolfe, Prince Ferdinand ; and, may we say, Frederick 
II.2 The narrative is illustrated, as in former portions of 
this history, by incidental traits and anecdotes, which 
give it a biographical and dramatic interest, and throw 
light on those secret springs of action, and secondary 
motives, upon which the greatest events so often binge, 
and the omission of which renders general history 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Some of these , 
might no doubt be omitted, without falsifying history i 
yet how much more vitality and insight into affairs is 
imparted by including them. : 

At random we select a few illustrative specimen® 


PRIVILEGES OF THE COMMONS. 
Throughout the reign of George the Second the Ane 
leges of the House of Commons flourished in the a 
luxuriance. On one occasion it was voted & D ere 
privilege to have “ killed a great number of ‘Another 
from the warren of Lord Galway, a member. 
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the fish of Mr. Jolliffe were honoured with a like 
The same never-failing shield of pri- 


sit, - 

protection. 
agen thrown before the trees of Mr. Hungerford, 
poy of Mr. Ward, and the lead of Sir Robert Gros- 


ae member’s footman were held to be as sacred 
sf 


e as the persons of the members themselves. 
i; would be neither a brief nor yet a pleasing task to 
eamerate all the cases of the kind which in that reign 
ye Journals of the House of Commons display. So 
‘oag as men in authority are enabled to go beyond the 
sw, on the plea of their own dignity and power, the 
lv limit to their encroachments will be that of the 
eblie endurance. 
“Ip the session of 1753, an act was brought in to 


wsturalize the Jews ; against which it was urged that 


«it would dishonour the Christian faith ; and that such an 


yi was flying directly in the face of the prophecy which 
yelares that the Jews shall bea scattered people, without 
santry or fixed abode!” 


Worz.—A hero was needed to cope with Montcalm | 


» America, and Pitt found a hero in Wolfe; though 
vis appearance and address, to ordinary eyes, might have 
oficated little of his future greatness. 


Nature had done but little for him in either comeli- 
ws or vigour; he had flaming red hair, and, contrary 
the fashion of the times, wore no powder to conceal 
WET. « Nor were his first address and man- 
ut engaging, although, in private life, he was esteemed 
by all who knew him, as upright, religious, and humane. 
lt is observed by himself, in writing to his mother— 
“My nature requires some extraordinary events to pro- 
iwe itself. I want that attention, and those assiduous 
caret, that commonly go along with good-nature and 
manity. In the common occurrences of life I own I 
wa not seen to advantage.” ‘ ° ° ; 

Wolfe writes from Inverness :—“ There are times 
vhen men fret at trifles, and quarrel with their tooth- 
yiecks. In one of these ill habits I exclaim against my 
metent condition, and think it the worst of all; but, 
willy and temperately, it is plainly the best. Where 
wre is most employment and least vice, there one 
iieald wish to be.” ; ; ‘ ‘ ° 

His profession he had closely studied, and he tho- 
mghly understood. And he possessed, moreover, what 
“ mere study can confer,—activity, enterprise, and 
“adiness,—a, courage that never quailed before danger, 
wt yet ever shrunk from responsibility. Over that as- 
"mag spirit ill health could no more triumph than do- 
nestic repose. ‘ ‘ ’ A 

A slight incident connected with these times is re- 
med by tradition, and affords a striking proof how 
uch a fault of manner may obscure and disparage high 
‘mtellence of mind. After Wolfe’s appointment, and on 
t day preceding his embarkation for America, Pitt, 
‘vas of giving his last verbal instructions, invited 
= dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest. 
4 the evening advanced, Wolfe—heated, perhaps, by 
* Wn aspiring thoughts, and the unwonted society of 
“men—broke forth into a strain of gasconade and 
nde. He drew his sword, he rapped the table with 
St flourished it round the room, he talked of the 
ma which that sword was to achieve. The 

Sihisters sat aghast at an exhibition so unusual 
ties & man of real sense and real spirit. And when 
Wolfe had taken his leave, and his carriage was 

* 6 roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment 

ta in the high opinion which his deliberate judg- 

tad formed of Wolfe ; he lifted up his eyes and 
ra aad exclaimed to Lord Temple: “Good God ! that 
rn a intrusted the fate of the country and of 
be mistration to such hands!” ‘This story was 


? Lord T ; j iv. 
X nlative emple himself to a near and still surviv 


Po Wolfe had exceeded his ordinary allowance 
Here we see him preparing for the memorable 
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All preparations being completed, he suddenly gave 
orders for the troops to embark about one o’clock in the 
morning of the 13th of September, favoured by a dark 
night and by a flowing tide. There was only room on 
board for about half his army, and the remainder was 
left for a second embarkation. The point to which he 
steered was a small bay or inlet, less than two miles 
above Quebec. It has ever since borne the name of 
“ Wolfe’s Cove.” Swiftly, but silently, did the boats 
fall down with the tide, unobserved by the enemy’s sen- 
tinels, who were, or who should have been, at their 
posts along the shore. Of the soldiers on board, how 
eagerly must every heart have throbbed at the coming 
conflict ; how intently must every eye have contemplated 
the dark outline, as it lay pencilled upon the midnight 
sky—and as every moment it grew closer and clearer— 
of the hostile heights! Not a word was spoken, not a 
sound was heard beyond the rippling of the stream. 
Wolfe alone—thus tradition has told us—repeated in a 
| low voice, to the other officers in his boat, those beauti- 
ful stanzas with which a country churchyard inspired 
| the muse of Gray. One noble line, “ The paths of Glory 
_lead but to the Grave,” must have seemed, at such a 
moment, fraught with mournful meaning. At the close 
of the recitation, Wolfe added—* Now, Gentlemen, I 
would rather be the author of that poem, than take 
Quebec !”’* 





THE PRUSSIAN NATION, 


According to Frederick’s own computation, he had 
lost in these terrible seven years 180,000 soldiers, while 
of Russians there had fallen 120,000, of Austrians 
140,000, and of French 200,000. But such numbers, 
vast as they seem, give a most inadequate idea of all 
the misery, desolation, and havoc which this warfare 
had wrought. Pestilence had swept away many peace- 
ful thousands; whole districts, especially in Branden- 
burg and Pomerania, were turned to wastes; all the 
best dwellings laid in ashes; the very seed-corn in part 
devoured, and none but women and children left to fol- 
low the plough! An officer reports that he rode through 
| seven villages of Hesse in which he found only one single 
| human being—a clergyman, who was boiling horse-beans 
for his dinner! But no dangers could vanquish, no suf- 
ferings exhaust, the patriotic spirit of the Prussians. 
Seeing the independence of their country at stake, they 
scarcely even murmured or complained; they showed 
themselves ready in such a cause to encounter the worst 
perils with unshrinking courage, and endure the worst 
hardships with magnanimous patience. I have always 
thought their conduct, as a people, during the two ap- 
palling struggles of 1756 and 1813, deserving of the 
highest admiration. From other countries, and other 
ages, history can show several chiefs as great as Frede- 
rick, and many chiefs greater than Bliicher. How few, 
on the contrary, are the nations that, like the Prussian 
at these two periods, have stood firm against foreign in- 
vaders, with the utmost energy and the utmost modera- 
tion combined ; never relenting in their just hostility, 
and never venting it, like some southern races, in deeds 
of tumult and assassination ; proud of their martial re- 
nown, yet not blindly relying upon it; and always vindi- 
cating that pride by fresh achievements and accumu- 
lated glories ! 


Lord Mahon gives a striking account of the Earth- 
quake at Lisbon; one effect of which was the prohibition 
of masquerades in London, to avert a similar calamity 
from England to that sustained by Portugal; while,— 

On the other hand, a pamphlet was published at Ma- 
drid, to prove that this calamity was allowed to befall 
the Portuguese solely on account of their connexion 
with the heretic English ! 

The concluding chapters of the volume contain a 
spirited resumé of the progress of the British power in 
India, and of the achievements of Clive, of whom Lord 
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* Related by Professor Robison of Edinburgh, who, in his 





‘tt in Which he fell. 


youth, had been a midshipman, and was in the boat with 
W olfe, 
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Mahon is the warm admirer. We cite the concluding | this well-filled volume, which is highly creditable to the 


paragraph, as it bears an emphatic present and pro- 
spective meaning. 

By the downfal of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and, 
above all, the French power in India, a wide and still- 
extending scope was left to that of England. The best 
chance of supremacy to the native states had lain in re- 
sisting Europeans by Europeans—in setting the skill 
and energy of one northern race against another. Single- 





industry and research of its author, but which yet lacks 
one vital quality in every work of this kind—namely 
more minute account of the customs, habits, and — 
and present social condition of the population. No town 
in Scotland has, within the last thirty years, unde 

a more complete social revolution than Dunfermline 
Manufactures have greatly increased; and there am 


handed they fell one by one; some dropping from their own | been an immense increase of what Dr. Chalmers Would 


rottenness, like fruit from a tree; others striving fiercely, | term an extrinsic population. 


but without avail, against us. 
tenure of some two or three petty forts—from the mere 
Mahratta-ditch of Calcutta, or the “bound-hedge ” of 
Madras—our empire has spread far and wide ; from 


} 


We should have liked to 


From the precarious | have heard the deliberate opinion of a judge so wel] 


qualified as his namesake, the parish Minister, on the 
moral and social effects of this change. 


Ceylon to Gujerat,—from the snows of the Himalaya to | Tyarels in Kordofan, embracing a Description of tha 


the sea-line of the Sunderbunds,—along the loftiest moun- 
tains and the widest plains in the known world. In 
India, at this moment, the number of our subjects and 
dependents is in all probability greater than Alexander, 
than Augustus, than Charlemagne, than Napoleon ever 
knew. And if that vast people be as yet low in the scale 
of nations,—long enslaved, and still debased by a succes- 
sion of tyrannies,—and led astray by foul superstitions 
and revolting rites,—their depression gives them only 
the stronger claim on our sympathy and care. Never 
did a government stand more nearly in the parental 
relation to its subjects than the English government of 
India. The English are as much superior to the Hin- 
doos,—not in natural gifts, but in training, in knowledge, 
and in principles, as a parent is superior to a child. God 
grant, that as we hold a parent’s place we may fulfil a 
parent’s duty,—not merely to command and direct, but 
to enlighten and reform! For many years, however, 
we did not act fully on these maxims; and our course in 
India, though far above any Asiatic, was yet below the 
European rules of right. Surely it behoves our chief 
statesmen, of whatever party, to take to heart the awful 
responsibility which this state of things devolves upon 
them ; to weigh well, and with scrupulous attention, 
every new appointment made, not only in India itself, 
but in the Indian department at home. Let them be 
assured that even the humblest of these appointments, 
if unwisely made, may become directly or indirectly the 
cause of suffering to unprotected millions, which are 


To these millions let us prove that we have higher ob- 
jects than additions of territory or accumulations of 
wealth. Let us aim at the overthrow of the idol-tem- 


ples, not rashly, not through violence and persecution, | 


but by affording means to know the truth,—their over- 
throw by the hands of their own worshippers, converted 
and reclaimed. Let us cast aside for ever the base, the 


) 





Province of Eqypt, and some of the borderi ng countries - 
with a review of the Present State of the Commerce in 
those Countries ; of the Habits and Customs of the Ip. 
habitants ; and also an Account of the Slate Hants 
taking place under the Government of Mehmed Ali. 
By Ignatius Pallme. Octavo, pp. 354. London: 
Madden. 


The object of this journey was solely to collect infor. 
mation, which might be made subservient to commercia) 
speculations. In its progress, and during a residence of 
two years in Sobeid, the capital of the province of Kor. 
dofan, copious notes were collected, from which the yo- 
lume is compiled. The traveller is a Bohemian; and his 
book was written in German. He was commissioned by 
a mercantile establishment at Cairo, to undertake this 
exploration, in the hope of discovering new channels of 
traffic with central Africa. The narrative is plain and 
unassuming, and tells something both new and interest- 
ing, respecting Kordofan, and its tribes, and its late 
tyrant, whose wantonness of cruelty might put fiends ts 
shame. The account of the habits and customs is fall 
and minute; and the volume, as a whole, adds consider- 
ably tothe sum of previous information about a region 


_ seldom visited by Europeans, and which is growing into 
often too timid for complaint, or too distant for redress. | y P ; ae 


j 
{ 
i 
} 
} 


miserable fear, lest the Hindoos, as they approach our | 


level of civilisation, may become less patient of our 
sway. It is, 1 trust, reserved for British counsels in the 
coming age to extend even much further the work au- 
spiciously begun of good government in India, and to 
give even to the meanest peasant of that land fresh 
reason to bless God, in the fulness of his heart, that his 
lot is cast beneath the Great Company, instead of the 
Rajahs and Sultauns of former days! 


Historical and Statistical Account of Dunfermline. By 
the Rev. Peter Chalmers, A.M., Minister of the First 
Charge of the Abbey Church. Octavo. 


Pp. 592. ' 


| 


| 





With Frontispiece and Vignette Title, &c. &c. | 


Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 


This is one of those elaborate pieces of local history 


which have usually been the growth of English univer- | Mr. Montgomery has in it discoursed largely, 


sity men, or of the learned leisure of cathedral towns; 
and rarely the literary achievement of a Presbyterian 
clergyman. It presents a very full account of the town 
of Dunfermline, a place of great antiquity, and, at all 
times, of importance in Scottish annals, and now rapidly 
increasing in population and manufacturing enterprise. 
Our limits forbid us giving any thing like an analysis of 





commercial importance. 





The Gospel before the Age; or, Christ with Nicodemus. 
Being an Exposition for the Times. By the Rer. 
Robert Montgomery, M.A., author of “ Luther,” “The 
Messiah,” &c., &c. 8vo, pp. 426. London: Baisler. 
This discursive Essay is dedicated to Mr. W. Glad- 

stone, who is understood to be a Puseyite. Yet it is in 

spirit the very opposite of the New or Oxford Doctrines, 

though equally opposed to the principle of Dissent o 

Voluntaryism. If we comprehend the scope of Mr 

Montgomery’s reasoning, he wishes for some sort of cow: 

promise between spiritual, or rather ecclesiastical €%- 

tremes: to originate a middle party in the Church of Eng: 
land : to be, or ¢o see some one become the Sir Robert 

Peel of the Church; surrendering what is untenable, 

and cleaving the closer to whatever is Mr. 

Montgomery, at the same time, will have no comproms 

with Rome, or with Popish doctrines, age 4 

be disguised. But this is but one phase gh tin 

eloquently, on the character and tendencies of the ag 

a good deal in the spirit of the author of “lan 

but without (though chiefly in non-essentials) 

the same views. With all this, there are ™™ 

brief dissertations on doctrinal points. As imperfect 

specimens of what is at all events @ 

kind of work, and one calculated at the prese 
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his disastrous state of public opinion, there were “ left 


-post have speedily expired, like living creatures drop- 
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ie corrective of extravagaut or extreme views, we select | 
ihe following account of the first labours of the Puseyites. 
Having painted the dead or corrupt spiritual condition 
of the Church of England, so late as ten years since, it 
is ssid— 

From whence was the help to come? Why, amid 





wren thousand in Israel who had not bowed unto Baal;” 
who in secret mourned for our sins political and 
‘astical ; and in secret longed with a deep yearn- 
=» of heart and devout solicitude of soul, for “ light to | 
"and the “ glory of the Lord ” once more to shine 
spon his mystical body in England. Hence, when the 
jyrmed, and which led to the first publication of the 
semorable “ TRACTS FOR THE Times” near the close of 
1933, there were still alive in some of the nobler spirits | 
of our country, elements of religious faith, religion, | 
iralty, and Churchmanship, capable of being organized 
isto some united effort for the Church and her claims. | 


' 
é AsgocIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF THE CHURCH ” was | 
| 
| 


Thus, then, we hold it altogether an absurd misappre- | 
tension, to talk of some few pamphlets published at 
Oxford by anonymous divines, as if THEY ALONE were 
the originators of the spiritual atmosphere which now 
esvelopes the Christian world. What J. M. V. Audin 
gysof the German Reformer, is applicable in a minor 
sense to this case. 

“Qn his appearance Luther found the elements of that 
revolution which was to agitate the world ready prepared; | 
te did not Create them, as has been often said, he only | 
nade them SUBSERVIENT to his purpose.” 

So itis with the history of the “ Tracts.” Had there | 
been no previous and peculiar state of spiritual feeling | 
to receive them ; had there not been in the various re- 
tirements, villages, colleges, and pastoral nooks of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a latent number of thoughtful minds 
awd imaginative clergy, who were mentally prepared 
und predisposed to welcome them, these “ Tracts ” 





ped into exhausted air-receivers. But such men and 
uinds did exist; disgusted and saddened with the 
westacies and latitudinarian heresies and schisms at 
work around them, they pined for the recovery of 
peitive institutes, and the reéstablishment of an ab- 
wlate constitution, by which self-will might be chastened, 
ud where restless inquiry and roving uncertainty might 
ut last find repose. In a word, these men longed to see 
weir Church renew her PRETENSIONS and PREROGATIVES, 
ud behold the distracted world resort to her com- 
union as a consecrated home for the “weary and 
hary laden.” Thus, to a great extent, the history of 
the “ Tracts for the Times’ is the history of an EcCLE- 
mSTICAL REACTION, and a spiritual rebound of hearts 
iad intellects from a previous state of anarchy in poli- 
ici, from secularity in the Church, from self-indulgence 
aseiety, and from rationalism in literature and the 
teology of the day. Of course the destructive evils 
wtih have accompanied these rash publications, and 
tw lamentable irreverence which they have produced 
Seme disloyal and RoMANISTIC MEMBERS OF oUR AN- 
“CAN COMMUNION, are not to be palliated or denied. 


Mir. Montgomery proceeds to strip what he terms the 
Rouasistic Party” of their plumes, and then arrives 
“their present characteristics, saying— 


Bat, as the writings of this class of Churchmen ex- 
ad not oniy over five bulky volumes of “ TRacTS FOR 
ur Ties,” but consist alsoof innumerable “Pamphlets,” 
“Eeays,” articles in the “ Britisn Critic,” “ Parochial 
‘ermons,” “ Letters” te “ Bishops” and “ Lords,” “Re- 
“wi,” “Poems,” “Tales,” “ Allegories,’ and even 
eueles in our leading Public Journals; it will be im- 

for us to do more than concentrate into separate 
the grand cuaracreristics of this party. How 

— just and candid, must be left for the Christian | 
re to decide: but by way of attesting our descrip- | 
,’ ¥@ Will append some extracts FAIRLY CHOSEN from 

ents, which these Romanistic persons would 
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themselves admit to be DECISIVE EXPONENTS OF THEIR 
LEADING VIEWS AND IDRAS. 

But before we offer this condensed epitome, we must 
be permitted to maintain two introductory propositions 
which apply to the whole controversy, up to this very 
hour. 1. THe Principe on wich THE RoMantstic 
PARTY PROCEEDED FROM THE BEGINNING WAS UNSOUND. 

We cannot state the proofs and arguments in support 
of this proposition, and pass to Mr Montgomery’s esti- 
mate of the Romanists— 


The mode in which some Tractarian Romanists have 
carried on their warfare, has been by “the wisdom 
which is from” BELow,—* where envying and strife is, 
and every evil work.” Parry, more than rrutu, has 


| obviously reigned over them and their writings; and the 


consequence is, that sarcasm, irony, insulting censures, 
damnatory severities, mingled with bitter sneers and 
scoffs at all who oppose them, abound in their produc- 
tions. To ridicule persons, rather than establish prin- 


| ciples, and to obtain a victory over the man more than 
|a triumph for the cause, has too much distinguished 


their controversial pages. As a specimen of that tone, 
which must be as abhorrent to God as it is at utter 
variance with the meekness and mildness of the spiritual 
character, we refer to those savage outrages, under the 
shelter of any anonymous disguise, which appeared in 
the defunct “ Britisu Critic” on Dr. Fawcett and the 
“Tamworth Reading Room.” Men whose hearts could 
overflow with gall, and be filled with wormwood such as 
these articles betrayed, are morally incapacitated from 
handling the cause of God’s truth: it is all too holy and 
heavenly an element for rancour and intemperance to 
appreciate or understand. And how miserably shallow 
must these intolerant writers have been, to imagine that 
withering scorn and crushing irony are, in any one case, 
calculated to lodge conviction in the minds of our oppo- 
nents! a Was it quite modest to expound 
their principles, and enunciate their opinions, with such 
ludicrous airs of PERSONAL INFALLIBILITY ;—as if reason, 
conscience, and piety, were their own especial endow- 
ments, and that therefore not to hear THEM, was not to 
“hear the Cuurcu!’”’ 

There is only one alleviating aspect of this to be 
taken; and that is, some few of the Romanistic leaders 
did not adopt this wretched style of controversy; but 
certain of their blind followers and bigoted admirers 
have gradually resorted to a mode of controversy which 
Dr. Pusey and his colleagues must strongly condemn. 


Essays on the Pursuit of Truth and on the Progress of 
Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, author of “ Essays 
on the Formation and Publication of Opinions,” &c. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 278. 
Longman & Co. 

The first of these well-known and admired essays has 
undergone considerable change, and received much plea- 
sant and apt illustration from works that have appeared 
since the first edition was published. We should be 
well pleased to see a people’s edition of the essays; and 
meanwhile, at the risk of citing what may be familiar to 
some of our readers, we shall, by way of specimen, quote 
Mr. Bailey’s opinion on a question of great and universal 
importance, namely the dogmatical—may we say, Ox- 
fordian—inculcation of principles and opinions on chil- 
dren and young persons. We regret, but cannot help in 
some measure, garbling a strenuous and lucid argument— 


Authoritative instillation consists in teaching mere 
dogmas, conclusions without the evidence on which they 
rest, opinions without the reasons on which they are 
founded ; and which is usually accompanied by directing 
the utmost fervour of moral approbation to the mere 
circumstance of these conclusions or opinions lying in 
the mind unquestioned and unserutinized. . . . . 
Whenever it is adopted, the reasoning power is obviously 
altogether unexercised, the habit is generated of receiv- 
ing propositions without examination, or even annexing 
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to them precise ideas, and healthfal curiosity and ardour 
after knowledge are extinguished. No system of stulti- 
fication can be more completely effectual. Whether the 
doctrines so implanted are true or false, is a matter of 
mere chance as far as the individual is concerned who is 
subject to the process; and yet he is taught to consider 
this matter of mere chance as a peculiar merit on his 
own part, and he finds it draw down upon him the ap- 
probation of the world. His understanding is thus be- 
numbed, and his moral sense debased. With opinions 
so acquired, should he encounter any facts or arguments 
of a hostile character, he is probably at first filled with 
senseless resentment, and becomes ultimately perplexed, 
although incapable of being convinced. 


The system is founded— 


At once on a distrust of the capacity of the human 
mind generally to discern truth from error, and ona 
confidence in one particular exception—the teacher’s own 
infallibility. If you have no distrust of this nature, why 
not leave the evidence and the whole evidence to make 
its due impression? If you do not assume infallibility, 
how are you justified in trying to fix your own opinions 
on the minds of your fellow-creatures by a process which, 
in proportion to its effectiveness, precludes all means of 
their Tetecting any errors which those opinions may con- 
tain ? Without infallibility dogmatical inculcation would 
be at once arrogant and mischievous: but even with in- 
fallibility it would not be justifiable, because, although 
on this supposition the conclusions piled up in the under- 
standing would be true, the faculties would be injured 
by the process. 

“Ts not thought,” (it has been eloquently asked), 
“the right and duty of all? Is not truth alike precious 
to all? Is not truth the natural aliment of the mind,as 
plainly as the wholesome grain is of the body? Is not 
the mind adapted to thought as plainly as the eye to 
light, the ear to sound? Who dares to withhold it from 
its natural action, its natural element and joy! Un- 
doubtedly some men are more gifted than others, and 
are marked out for more studious lives. Put the work 
ge men is notto do others’ thinking for them, but to 

elp them to think more vigorously and effectually. Great 
minds are to make others great. Their superiority is to 
be used, not to break the multitude to intellectual vas- 
salage, not to establish over them a spiritual tyranny, 
but to rouse them from lethargy and to aid them to judge 
for themselves. The light and life which spring up in 
one soul are to be spread far and wide. Of all treasons 
against humanity, there is no one worse than his, who 
employs great intellectual force to keep down the in- 
tellect of his less favoured brother. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


It may be urged, indeed, that instilling doctrines into 
the minds of children is to a certain extent unavoidable; 
that at least they must necessarily learn many things the 
reasons of which they cannot understand, and take many 
conclnsions on trust, because incapable of appreciating 
the evidence on which they rest. All this is readily al- 
lowed. In the course of tuition it may be requisite to 
Jay before them many propositions for which they can 
for a while have no other warrant than the authority of 
the teacher; but if we really wish to produce in them a 
love of truth, a desire after knowledge, a spirit of can- 
dour, and that integrity of mind which will best preserve 
them from error, nothing must be taught them as a doc- 
trine which it is incumbent upon them to believe, and of 
which it is a crime to doubt. On the contrary, they 
should be impressed, as early as practicable, with the 
duty of fair inquiry. All the instruction given them 
should be accompanied with inducements to exert their 
own faculties, to seek after reasons for what is asserted. 
They should be rescued from the mere passive adoption 
of what is proposed to them by authority, and trained to 
the habit of drawing their own inferences. Even when 
the proof is beyond their comprehension, they should be 
made to understand that it is only postponed. All the 
reverence which they are commonly educated to enter- 
tain for particular doctrines and names, they should be 
taught to feel for truth itself, and for honesty of investi- 
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gation. It is under such a discipline thas we “hould 

pect to see minds of wisdom and integrity arise whieh 

would be blessings to the world. . . . , 

The late Emperor of France pushed the authoritat:y 
inculeation of doctrines to an extreme, which by its ab 
surdity exposed the real nature of the p ing to the 
dullest observation. 

By means of the national catechism ordered by him 
to be taught in the schools of France, the lesson was 
carefully instilled into the minds of the young, that aj) 
those who failed in their duty to himself, resisted th. 
order of things established by God, and rendered them. 
selves deserving of eternal damnation. 

The other illustration is furnished by the practice of 
Mahometans. Their children are sedulously impresse? 
with dogmatical confidence in the tenets of the Kora 
without the slightest attempt on the part of thei 
teachers to exhibit any evidence or argument, and 
are taught to hate with rancour all who differ from their 
theological creed; the consequences of which are, a 
total repugnance to improvement, a stultification of in. 
tellect,a depravation of morals, and a spirit of fanaticism 
and intolerance towards all infidels, especially Chris. 
tians. 

Lectures delirered at Broom-mead Chapel, Bristol. By 
John Foster. 8vo, pp. 429. London: Jackson & 
Walford. 

Few readers, we should suppose, either in Great Br- 
tain or the United States of America, require to be told 
who was John Foster. In 1822, when he was already 
distinguished as an eminent ethical and theological 
writer, some of his friends earnestly requested that he 
would lecture for their advantage ; and a series of Jee- 
tures was accordingly delivered during three years, 
from which the twenty-seven which form this volume 
are selected. They are all either brief, or of moderate 
length, and generally of a practical character, They 
were not prepared for the press by Mr. Foster, and pro- 
bably were not intended for publication; yet they display 
no want of either completeness or finish: and the editor, 
Mr. Ryland of Northampton, has not, we imagine, had s 
difficult task in presenting them to the world. Among 
the multitude of clerical and lay discourses that the 
press pours forth, those of Foster well deserved a place :— 
may we not say in preference to very many that appear! 
Nothing that fell from him could want either force of 
thought, or emphasis of application. We cannot hope t 
give any adequate notion of these discourses by such 
disjointed fragments as we can extract ; and therefore 
we forbear, with the exception of a few paragraphs from 
the discourse on “sober-mindedness,” which well illus 
trates what is and what is not this valuable quality:— 

We may be perfectly sure that St. Paul's © sober 
minded young men” were not to be examples of s 
sapient formality, of a creeping prudence, of ex , 
passions, of a cold aversion to animated interests ;-™ 
short, not examples of the negation of any thing * 
really graceful and excellent in youth. ..- 
general description of sober-mindedness inthe OO 
be, in habitual exercise, a just judgment of things; 
that this judgment be in real effective authority. ae 
Without much of serious thought, there cannot be 
mindedness. .... Thus we can imagine & 
falling into communication with a man like Fene by 
charmed with such piety and intellige 
this feeling back into the Popish church ; nocomprebensi 
view taken of its essential connexion with sect the 
ambition—of its general hostility to true religion 
prevailing worthlessness of the pries ‘+n infers 
assumptions, maxims, and agua its “is 

ions ; bei e natural result 
persecutions ; and of all being mindedness 


very constitution.” . . . . + + 
is quite necessary for the subordinate schemes ftw 
suits of life. In the want of it a young perso® 
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‘lities, or his circumstances. For want of it, 
pave rushed into ill-concerted projects, which may 
per disastrously, or frustrated the most laudable de- 
ig Sober-mindedness would be of high 
valde to YOUN people as to the terms on which they 
gill stand with what is called the world. That is the 
ination for a sort of system or maxims, customs, 


gpemes ill-adapted to his character, his qualifications 
abili 


, and fashions. Young people appear 
early to recognise a kind of conscience and religious re- 
serence towards this authority. They must do as the 
world does—dare not presume to be out of the mode— 
soxiously study the dictates and watch the movements 
ofthis“ dread sovereign.” If there were but half as 
gach attention and submissive feeling toward the Lord 
@fHeaven and Earth! But think of a person, young or 





dd, revering this stupid idol, disregarding Him! Now 
the quality enjoined by the Apostle would set a young 

above this arrogated authority. He would per- 
give an infinite quantity of vanity, absurdity, and some- 
thing still worse in this domineering system, and assume | 
s dignified independence. Not that such a young per- | 
sn should exhibit himself ina laboured and ostentatious | 
singularity. You well know that there is a vast distance 
between this, and a sedulous, obsequious, punctilious 
conformity. 

The Theses of Erastus, touching Excommunication. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, with a Preface, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Lee, D.D., Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Fcap. 
Octavo, pp. 175. Edinburgh : Myles Macphail. 

Every body, especially within the last three years, has 
heard of Erastianism, though very few, we believe, have 
wy thing beyond a vague, if not a false idea of what it 
peans; and as for Frastus himself, he may have been | 
brother to Prester John, for all that is known about him | 
by many that most glibly malign his memory by misre- | 
presenting his doctrines. Who he was we learn from | 
the preface which, written by Melchior Adam, appears | 
in his “ Lives of Illustrious Germans.” Adam, who 
shows respect for the memory of Erastus, was himself a | 
Calvinist, so zealous as to be complained of by the Lu- 
therans for an unfair bias towards those of his own 
party. The labours of Dr. Lee, who has translated both 
the Treatise of Erastus, and the Preface of Melchior 
Adam, are peculiarly well-timed. Every one may now 
lara who was this terrible heresiarch, and what really 
vere his doctrines as to Church government ; for no far- 
ther than this do those opinions, which have made him 
obnoxious to the clergy, and his name a kind of by- 
word, go in the way of even alleged error. Erastus was 
‘aative of Baden, in Switzerland ; a man of profound | 
ttainments in philosophy and science ; and became an 
‘ainent physician and professor of medicine in Heidel- 
berg. He was also distinguished in the theological con- 
wrersies of his age. He was, says his biographer— 

Most diligent in making inquest into the virtues of 
wedicaments; and most gravely resolved, that those | 

yaelans must be deceived that trust without trial. 
be we he was happy enough in his practice, and, by | 

* help of God’s grace, cured many that were heavily | 

of dropsies, epilepsies, gouts, and other maladies | 

*eounted incurable. Neither had he any man’s autho- 
7m such esteem, that it could move him to depart | 

What was evident to sense, or agreeable to reason ; 
always judged that truth was to be taken from 
aa itself, and not from authority. He refuted | 

heed P astrology in divers writings yet extant; and re- 

Tp argpera in a treatise, and other disputations ; 

; ndemn, but commend lawful chemistry. 
is the independent thinker, whose opinions on 
ey government, and the power of the priesthood, or 
other question, must be entitled to profound atten- 


We are told by Dr. Lee, that— | 


| 











| the part of the Church. 
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The Theses were handed about at first in MS., and 
excited great attention and much controversy. it was 
not till the year 1589, six years after the death of its 
author, that the book was published. The indignation 
which the opinions maintained in it had occasioned, 
seems to have rendered the publication dangerous, as 
both the printer’s name and the place are suppressed on 
the title-page of the original edition, and fictitious names 
substituted. The work was reprinted at Amsterdam, 
a.D. 1649; and an English translation of the Theses ap- 
peared in London the year before the Restoration. This 
version is 80 literal, as often to be hardly intelligible, 
and is, moreover, very inaccurately printed. 

This made a new translation requisite. The natare 
of the Treatise is thus explained by Dr. Lee :— 


The question which Erastus sets himself to discuss in 
this Treatise is the following :—Whether excommunica- 
tion be a divine ordinance or a human invention? Re- 
jecting the extension of the word which Romish writers 
had adopted, to correspond with the practice of their 
Church, he understands by excommunication, exclusion, 


| not from the public worship of God in general, much 
_ less a deprivation of the privileges of civil life, but simply 


exclusion from the participation of the sacraments, be- 
cause of sin committed, and for the purpose of producing 
repentance. His argument regards persons who have 
been baptized, who are sufficiently instructed in the 
Christian faith, who are orthodox in their sentiments, 
and who are desirous of partaking of the sacraments ; 
for, according to the doctrine of Erastus, an ignorant 
person, a heretic, or an apostate from the faith, should 
be excluded while they severally retain these characters. 
But an individual who is none of these cannot, he main- 


| tains, be lawfully debarred from those means of grace 


on the ground of immorality, or unholiness of conduct. 
In other words, Erastus denies that the members of the 
Church can, according to the institution of Christ, be 
punished for their sins, by being excluded from God’s 
ordinances. How, then, are the sins of Christians to be 


_ punished ¢ “ By the civil magistrate,” he replies, “ whose 
, special duty and office this is.” 


In cases, however, where Christians live under a go- 


_vernment other than Christian, he recognizes the pro- 
| priety and advantage of courts of arbitration, such as 
'are pointed at by St. Paul, | Cor. vi., and which were 
designed to prevent the faithful scandalizing their reli- 
gion, by pursuing each other before heathen tribunals. 
| But where the government is Christian, he insists that 


authority to punish offences resides only with the magis- 
trate, and that no other party has right to arrogate that 
office to himself, or is to be submitted to if he does. He 
quotes, with approbation, Musculus, who condemns the 
erroneousness and absurdity of their opinion who then 
spoke and reasoned (as many now also speak and reason) 
regarding the Christian magistrate, virtually in the same 
way as they would regarding the magistrate if he were 
heathen ; not remembering, that it is only as Christian 
that the State can lawfully be recognised by the Church 


_as her copartner and ally, and that any connexion with 


the State on other grounds, or under any other idea 
than as being Christian, would be spiritual adultery on 
“ Omnium reveré nocentissimus 
error est quod plerique de magistratu Christiano haud 
aliter sentiunt, quam de dominatu profano: cujus potestas 
tantum in profanis sit agnoscenda.” —« o.%* 

It may, perhaps, surprise the reader to be informed, 
that in the writings of Erastus regarding Chureh go- 
vernment, occupying @ quarto volume of near 360 pages, 
all that can, by any interpretation, be referred to the 
general question, is included in a very few pages, even 
in which no mention is made at all of that matter of or- 
dination of ministers, concerning which our controversies 
have chiefly been ; and that it is not absolutely certain 
whether, even in that one passage, he is arguing the 
question of Church power further than as it relates to 
the matter of excommunication, which is the subject of 
both his Treatises. 

No body of clergy could be supposed to relish the doc- 


trines which the Church of Seotland is at present re- 
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proached with holding. As a specimen of this Trea- 
tise, we quote a few paragraphs ; commending the whole 
work to the best attention of our readers, if the speci- 
men is not sufficient to commend it. 


We do not read that, among the Jews, any person 
was ever, because of his wickedness, hindered by the 
Priests, Levites, Prophets, Scribes, or Pharisees, from 
coming to the sacrifices, ceremonies, and sacraments. 
The Chief Priests and Pharisees held Christ and his 
Apostles to be very bad men; but we do not find that 
they ever attempted, either during his life or after his 
death, to repel any of them from the sacrifices and sacra- 


ments instituted by God. No: nor did they keep away | 


from the Temple and the ceremonies any Jew, even 
though he were a publican, or any circumcised person, 
however immoral his life ; for they were well aware that 
the law gave them no authority so todo. They found 
fault with Christ, indeed, because he ate and drank with 
publicans, (Matt. ix. 11): but that he prayed with them 
in the Temple; that he joined with them in rites and 
sacrifices ; that he went up annually with these and all 
other men, to Jerusalem, to celebrate the Passover and 
other solemnities—nowhere was any of these things ever 
made matter of reproach against him. For the same 
reason, so far from attempting to debar from their cere- 
monies even the Sadducees, scoundrels and heretics as 
they were, of the worst description, they even allowed 
them to ascend to the highest station of the priesthood. 
In the mean time, with what hatred those two parties, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, regarded each other, is evident 
from Josephus, and from the Acts of the Apostles. With 
outstretched arms would either party have embraced 
this method of being avenged of the adverse faction, had 
such a proceeding been permitted them by the law. 

But, indeed, they could not possibly debar the wicked 
from eating the Passover, seeing it was not eaten in 
presence of the priests, but in the people’s own private 
houses : as we read that Christ celebrated his last Pass- 
over with his disciples. At that season, all the people, 
in a manner, discharged the priestly function, as Philo 
Judxus, speaking of the Passover, testifies in these 
words :—* In that feast,” says he, “all the people, in a 
body, sacrifice, not excepting their Priests; the law 
granting to every individual, on an appointed day every 
year, themselves to offer sacrifices.” And if there were 
too few persons in a single house to eat the whole lamb, 
they were commanded to join with them as many of 
their neighbours as would be sufficient, (Exod. xii. 4.) 
On the same principle, they seem to have proceeded in 
the matter ef circumcision, with this difference, that cir- 
cumcision might be performed elsewhere, whereas the 
Passover could be celebrated at Jerusalem alone ; for I 
do not remember to have read that the presence of a 
priest was required at circumcision. 

Thus, also, did the illustrious forerunner of our Lord, 
John the Baptist, uniformly proceed. For, when Pha- 
risees and Sadducees came to him, whose characters he 
well krew, and therefore called them openly a genera- 
tion of vipers, he baptized them, as well as publicans 
and all others who came to him. (Matt. and Luke iii.) 
And he did so, that they, repenting of their former life, 
might reform, and so flee from the wrath of God that 
was to come. It is very unlikely that men covered with 
80 many crimes, yea, impiously and publicly denying the 
doctrine of a resurrection, would have been admitted to 
baptism by such an individual as John, unless he had 
known that the law did not exclude such persons. For, 
as was before said, the law debarred no one who was cir- 
cumcised, unless he were unclean, or a leper. 


This well-timed work is, by the way, an exceedingly 
neat specimen of Edinburgh typography. 
The Necessary Existence of God. By William Gillespie. 
New Edition, Edinburgh Philalethean Publication 
Office. 


This work appears to have been approved by some 
of the most competent judges, and it has had an ex- 
teusive circulation, Among those who have pronounced 
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a favourable opinion of it, we find the Right Key. y 

Rassell, D.D., Episcopalian Bishop of Glasgow . p, 

John Brown, Professor of Theology in the United gon. 

sion Church; the late Rev. Marcus Dods; and My, w iL 

Alexander, minister of the Independent Chapel, Argyle 

Square, Edinburgh. This isa union of suffrages not often 

given to any theological work. 

Memoir of the Rev. William Lindsay of Letham, For. 
farshire. Second edition. Glasgow: Maclehose, 
The memoir of a pious, and very primitive and apos- 

tolic village preacher, who, originally a schoolmaster 
_ after several changes of religious opinion, finally Voddaia 
connected with the sect which in Scotland originated 
with the Messrs. Haldane and Aikman. When he first 
entered upon his ministerial duties, his emoluments Were 
not more than five or six shillings a-week, to Support 
himself and his wife ; but when, by a great stretch of 
liberality, his Letham flock raised the pay of their 
pastor to fifteen shillings, he said to the Rey. Mr. 
Innes of Dundee, who made the grateful intimatiog 
—* Now Brother, I have a competency.” To help the 
competency, he taught the village school, and after. 
wards kept a shop, till a benevolent English lady 
liberally allowed him a sum equal to his shop profits, 
that his pastoral usefulness might not be impaired by 
traffic. 


Memoirs of David Nasmith ; his Labours and Trarey 
in Great Britain, France, the United States of Ame- 
rica, and Canada. By John Campbell, D.D., author 
of the “ Martyr of Erromanga,” “ Jethro,” “ Maritime 
Discovery,” &c., &c. Post octavo, pp. 475. London: 
Snow. 


Dr. Campbell, the biographer of Milne, Williams, and 
of other good and eminent men, has sometimes been 
more fortunate in his subjects; though David Nasmith 
is @ man not without honour. He was a young per- 
son of moderate talents and acquirements, who, through 
the force of religious principle, and by indomitable 
steadfastness and perseverance, contrived to effect a con- 
siderable amount of good. He claims the honour, in 
this age, when it is the business of every body to do 
every body’s neglected business, to be the founder of 
city missions, the first “ excavator of the heathen” in the 
closes and lanes of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in the 
liberties of Dublin; of those whom a bad ecclesiastical sys 
tem, or the culpable negligence of the regular clergy had 
suffered to accumulate, stratum above stratum. David 
Nasmith was the son of respectable and pious parenls 

in the city of Glasgow, where he was born, in 1799. He 
| was aslow scholar, or, in fact, a dunce; but not a bad 
| boy. He was always of a serious, and perhaps aspiring 
cast; and at an early age offered himself as a missiou- 
ary for Africa, but was refused. His labours were 
lie among the heathen at home. These labours Dr. 
Campbell has detailed with great minuteness and une- 
tion, dedicating every separate chapter to some friend 
or patron of Mr. Nasmith, and, as we cannot help think- 
ing, making the very most of the materials, and perhaps 
a little more than they will well bear; as it is aly 
about the good people we hear any thing—very 
| about “ the heathen ” of our towns, and their sad poral 
| and social condition, save in general terms. Mr. Ds 
: ' than 
| Nasmith, whose faith was much more remarkable 4 
| his prudence or providence, suffered severe pecansry 
| distress in his latter years, and not a little mortifiesti® 
_ but we are glad to find that his widow and orphans ha" 
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sen handsomely provided for by Christian munificence, 
xoi that his work has not fallen to the ground—that 


City missions will continue while there is need of them. 





cag for the Nursery. Small quarto, pp. 108. Glas- 


gow : Robertson. 


This little collection of juvenile lyrics deserves a place 
ig every Scottish nursery, and will find one at many a 
wttar’s ingle nook. The authors, or bards, are the popu- 
isp living lyrists of Scotland ; and the volume is worthy 
ofits parentage. 
wald have produced it. The songs by William Miller, 
Rallantine, Thom, Smart, Rodger, and others, are 
oneet, simple, tender, cheerful, and instructive ; soften- 


ing the young heart, while they nurture the awakening | 


fancy of childhood. The finest of the series, “ Wee 
Willie Winkie,” has already graced our pages ; and so, 


we think,has Mr. Ballantine’s sweet and pawkie “ Creep | 


sfore ye gang ;” 80 we now choose one of the effusions 
o¢ Alexander Smart, passing many songs of equal merit 
in this interesting collection :— 
THE LITTLE ERRAND RUNNER. 
Ain—* O'er the muir amang the heather.” 
I never saw a bairnie yet 
An errand rin mair fleet than Mary, 
An’ O she ’s proud the praise to get 
When hame she trips as light ’s a fairy. 
In ae wee hand the change pi grips, 
An’ what she ’s sent for in the ither; 
Then like a lintie in she skips, 
Sae happy aye to please her mither. 
She never stops wi’ bairns to play, 
But a’ the road as she gaes trottin’, 
Croons to hersel’ what she’s to say, 
For fear a word should be forgotten ; 
And then, as clear as A, B, C, 
The message tells without a blunder, 
And like a little eident bee, 
She’s hame again—a perfect wonder. 
It’s no for hire that Mary rins, 
For what ye gi’e she'll never tease ye ; 
The best reward the lassie wins 
Is just the pleasure aye to please ye. 
If bairns would a’ example tak’, 
An’ never on their errands tarry, 
What happy hames they aye would mak’, 


We know of no other country that | 
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@ sincere man ; while reflecting upon the state of medi- 
cal practice over all Europe, the most ignorant are war- 
ranted in believing, that where such remarkable discor- 
dancy, such direct opposition, both in opinion and prac- 
tice, exist about the simplest facts and details, there must 
| be something radically wrong,and great room for improve- 
ment. This surely entitles the doctrines of Hahnemann 
to respectful, and even earnest investigation. Great and 
| unlooked-for discoveries in medicine have been made, even 
within the memory of men of middle age ; and greater 
_ discoveries, we may hope, remain to be made. This 
| should at least teach us diffidence in judgment, and can- 
| dour and patience in investigation. With these condi- 
| tions Dr. A. Wood has not complied, and has thus brought 
| a severity of castigation upon himself, the first offender, 





| which is not wholly unmerited. 

| German Experiences, addressed to the English, both Stay- 
ers at Home and Goers Abroad. By William Howitt. 
l2mo, pp. 352. Longman & Co. 


Mr. Howitt here pours forth, without let or mitigation, 
vials of wrath—filled in Heidelberg, and apparently fer- 
menting ever since—upon the unhappy German nation, or 
on the far greater proportion of the “ honest Germans.” 
We will be understood when we say, that Mrs. Trollope’s 
American Experiences are “tarts and cheesecakes,” 
compared with this bitter onslaught upon the “ Father- 
land.” It strikes us that Mr. Howitt goes greatly too 
far in revenging his own previous inexperience in these 
his “ Experiences ;” for, after all, he did not encounter 
much that a better knowledge of the wide world, as 
it exists in steamers and lodging-houses, might not 
have taught any man to anticipate. There is a good 
deal of desultory, if not irrelevant matver in the volume; 
though those intending to reside for any length of time 
in Germany, may here find plenty of warning, and even 
some hints for their guidance. The effect of the book, 
however, ought to be to make English people stay at 
home; or, at all events, to avoid Germany. If Mr. 
Howitt had not been for three years out of the coun- 
try, he might have learned, among other matters, 
that the Prussian system of education has not ob- 





Like our wee errand-rinnin’ Mary! 
My Sourenir; or Poems by Caroline de Crespigny: with 
Translations, &c. &c. Longman & Co. 


Tus is a volume of original verses on a variety of | 
mbjects, chiefly of a domestic and pathetic character, | 


rntten by a lady, the daughter of the late Dr. Bathurst, 


| imagines. 
| cidedly condemned it, at least for Great Britain. 


tained so favourable a reception in this country as he 
Lord Brougham, for one instance, has de- 
Tait’s 
Magazine, for one publication, has repeatedly borne tes- 
timony against it; and we believe that the inconsiderate 
or hasty favour with which this and the French system 


. | . . . . 
lishop of Norwich, at present residing in Heidelberg, | of education were at first received in this country, has, on 


vhere this volume is printed. 
mgumal pieces, there are, in the Sourenir, many trans- | 
‘tons from the Italian, Spanish, French, and German | 
modern poets. The original compositions are rather | 
é * 
ssunguished by elegance, sweetness, and tenderness, | 
“aa poetic power or passion, as might be expected from 
St contents of a lady’s Sourenir. They are in a variety 
“metres, but show considerable sameness as to style 
wd manner. The subjects of the translations are 
“ected with taste and feeling; and those from the Ger- | 
“ware not the least attractive portion of the volume. 
Lefence of Hahnemann and his Doctrines, included in an 
r re of Dr. Alexander Wood’s “ Homeopathy 
tmasked.” London: H. Balliere. 
Though knowing the least possible of medicine as a 
er of the merits of medical controversies, no one 
© papers of the Founder of Homeopathy with- 


Besides the numerous | 


maturer reflection, disappeared, and that the distinction 
between Governmental and National education begins to 
be perfectly understood. Our present danger is the 
consolidation of sectarian education; but fortunately, at 
the worst, it must now be that of different sects, and not 
alone of the favoured and endowed one; and thus the mis- 
chief will be neutralized. Like Mrs. Trollope’s book, this 
bitter attack and exposure will do good. If the Ger- 
mans could write and speak English, like the Americans, 
and were as “wrothy,” it would draw forth at least 
half-a-dozen angry replies. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Family, and Tralinnan, Axel, and Anna, 
and other Tales. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. Two volumes. Longman & Co. 


With one story of some length, and bearing a strong 








® . 
feeling that he, Hahnemann, was both an able and | 


family resemblance to those already before the public, 
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and sundry short tales and fragments, Mrs. Howitt con- | themselves personally ill-used, and havea pea jg thes 
cludes her labours; and affords us another opportunity of fingers /” 


expressing our sense of her services to the cause of taste- 
ful literature, and our thanks for the addition which 
she has permanently made to the fireside enjoyments, 
the refining pleasures of every British household. It is | 
no common boon which the acquisition of another pure | 
source of pleasure and instruction confers upon the world. | 
If Miss Bremer, rather, we suppose, in compliance with 
the imagined taste of her readers, than from following 
the bent of her own genius, is sometimes a little sophis- | 
ticated or factitious, her blemishes are redeemed by | 
thousands of beauties and felicities. Her fine tale of | 
“ Strife and Peace,” with many of the domestic sketches | 
found in each of her works, give promise of something 
greater behind, when, disdaining the conventionalities of 
modern fictitious literature, she will give full play to her 
natural genius, and aspire to form a purer taste, instead 
of being enslaved by existing forms. We look forward 
to a time when, instead of taking the law from the fic- 
tionists of France and Germany, Miss Bremer shall lay 
down, for their example, a higher, purer law, derived 
from nature and her own heart.—We have been disap- 
pointed in not meeting with the autobiographical sketch 
of the fair and gifted Swede, which Mrs. Howitt an- 
nounced, though we are certain the blame cannot rest 
with her. In lieu of a life, we have a lithographic por- 
trait, which shows a still youthful, and a sensible counte- 
nance, beaming with candour and good nature. Mrs. 
Howitt had the good taste and good fortune first to dis- 
cover and open the stores of the North; and now other la- 
bourers are sinking shafts in the same rich mine. Instead 
of an analysis of Miss Bremer’s new story, we propose | 
speedily to lay before our readers some account of the | 
first production of a new Swedish aspirant, Emilie | 
Carlén, who appears to us, in many points to equal, and 
in some to surpass, our first favourite. Meanwhile, on 
the conclusion of this beautiful series, we once more 
heartily thank Mrs. Howitt for the office which she has | 
discharged, with so much honour to herself, and gratifi- 
cation to her readers, 





Sydney Morcom. Two volumes. London: Moxon. 





This is a sound and sensible, yet not dull novel, of the | 
good old circumstantial sort ; where careful elaboration 
of character, and connected details, hold the place of the | 
dashing, broad, and effective sketches of the modern 
school. It however isa natural, and forms an enter. | 
taining story ; and that is the main thing. 

Edited by Lady 
Newby. 

There is every appearance, nay, every certainty, that 
Lady Bulwer is the author, as well as the editor, of this 
ill-advised publication. Without at all entering into the 
conjugal wrongs and injuries, real or imaginary, of this 
lady, we are constrained to say, that she is her own 
worst enemy. Her mind seems to have got into a mor- 
bid state; her vision is jaundiced ; she actually labours 
to make out a case against herself. As a mere novel, 
and apart altogether from its reprehensible personalities 
and spitefulness, her book, which is of the tittle-tattle | 
class, is of little interest or worth to readers, whether | 
in search of entertainment or instruction. Her advo- 
cacy of her sex is damaging. It never can atone for 
the reproach to which she lays it open to all who may 
choose to say, “See what sort of undignified, unreason- 


Memoirs of a Muscorite Prince. 
Bulwer Lytton. 3 vols. 








Tales of a Lay-Brother. First Series, Nevitre’s Chow. 
3 volumes. Saunders & Otley, 


Nevite’s Cross is the style of romance jp which 
boys and girls of from twelve to sixteen delight + not 
but that a real Sir Walter might give them equal ples. 
sure. The age, the scenes, the incidents, the characters 
are of the Minerva Press—all romantic. Outlaws, 
monks, bold barons and gallant knights, high-born den. 
sels in distress, and pretty, rustic maidens in love, with 
sufficient stir and bustle, make quite the sort of stor 
for green readers of all ages, and will gain for Neville’: 
Cross all the reputation to which it is entitled, 


Peregrine Pulteney. 3 vols. Newby, 


This is a clever novel of the mixed Marryat ap, 
Hook school. Its secondary object is, to show the 
training and probable adventures of an Indian cade: 
We begin with the hero at school; accompany him ty 
Addiscombe ; attend him to the Board of Directors, ang 
on the passage out; and find every thing interesting to 
young Indians, though in the form of a lively story, 
treated with the minuteness and accuracy of a guide to 
India, and a directory for safe initiation into Indian 
life. There is nothing high, poetical, or idealized in the 
sketches, but neither is the caricature or satire violent: 
and, with a verisimilitude which is always pleasing, 
there is a fine flow of animal spirits, and also, as the rea! 
world goes, those manifestations of good nature and 
good heart which give zest to an agreeable story. 


The Story of a Feather. By Douglas Jerrold, Author 
of “ Cakes and Ale,” &c., &c., &e. 

This is a neat and cheap reprint from Mr. Punch. tt 
in every way merited a permanent form. We consider, 
taking it as a whole, the Story of a Feather the best 
production of its author. It possesses all his original 
force of conception, sharpness and firmness of outline, 
with more breadth, and a mellower tone of colouring; 
more ripeness ; a deeper humanity. 

The Norels of John Fenimore Cooper, E2q. 
Clark, Warwick Lane. 


Into one double-columned and many-paged volume, are 


London : 


_ compressed twenty-four volumes, or eight of Cooper’s bess 


i 


novels: The Pilot, The Spy, The Pioneers, The Last o 


'the Mohicans, Lionel Lincoln, The Prairie, The Red 


Rover, and The Water Witch; so here is at all events s 
good bargain. The volume is studded with wood 


| gravings, not ill designed many of them. 


SERIAL WORKS. 

Merrav’s Corontat anp Home Lrprary. No. Vil 
Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the Holy Land ; and No. 
VIIL., Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar —Of these t 
prints of valuable copyright works it is needless to speak. 
Their merit is well understood. But we see with 
terest the announcement of a new work: A Lite # 
Lorp Curve, by Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, which is 
form No. IX. of the Colonial and Home Library. 

Otp Enetanp, No. VI.—The coloured frontispiece of 
this part is a beautiful view of the interior of the 
Church. 

Scortanp Iniustratep. Parts I. and I1.; ench part 
containing four highly-finished engravings, with ‘s 
tive letter-press, &c. With an Introductory Easy 


able, spiteful creatures women become, when they fancy | the scenery of the Highlands, by Professor Wilson. 
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que New TestaMENT of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
No. 1.—The text from the authorized version. 
ith Historical Notes and Numismatic Illustrations. 
pr J. y, Akerman, F.S.A. 
‘scret Corns OF Cities and Princes. Geographi- 
ally Arranged and Described by John Yonge Akerman, 
one of the secretaries of the Numismatic So- 
ciety of London, &e.,&c. No. I. Hispania. 
BeLis AND POMEGRANATES. No. VI. Colombe’s Birth- 
day. By Robert Browning, author of “ Paracelsus.” 
CHRONICLES or THE Bastite. With illustrations on 
deel, by Robert Cruikshank. Part VI. 


Taz Lonpon Potytecunic MaGazine, and Journal of 
sence, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 
Thomas Stone, M.D. No. V. 


Durooues MetaPHysicaL AND Practicat. By James 


Forest, A.M. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Fee Remarks Addressed to those who desire the Ame- 
lioration of Africa; with an Outline of a plan by 
ghich it is belicred Commercial Intercourse with Central 
Africa may be established. By Robert Jamieson, Esq. 


This pamphlet is virtually addressed to all Great Br’ 
tain and Ireland, with the Colorties thereunto belonging; 
for who does not more or less desire the “ Amelioration 
of Africa’ and how is that to be effected save by com- 
merce! Every one, we assume, must have desired this 
emsummation, from the time that Mr. Pitt’s famous 
speech on the civilisation of Africa is read in their 
whool-books. And when Mr. Jamieson demands, “ Is 
Central Africa sealed against intercourse with the civi- 
led world?” we unanimously answer, “ No; by no 
weans, if human enterprise and ingenuity can avert so 
geata calamity from the species.” And this prepares us 
fr Mr. Jamieson’s plan. Before the late unfortunate ex- 
pedition to the Niger was undertaken, this gentleman, an 
eminent and spirited Liverpool merchant, had, in 1840, 
despatched his steamer the LEthiope, on a kind of 
taploratory or experimental voyage. ‘The vessel was 
wmmanded by Captain Becroft, an intelligent officer, 
wd had but a small complement of white men on 


Edited by | 
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| Captain Becroft, and a fund of £20,000 raised by sub- 
scription, to defray the expense that may arise, should the 
enterprise yield no profit: If any profit should result, it 
is farther proposed to devote it to the grand object. This, 
however, is an undertaking for the enlightened philan- 
thropist, and not for the mere speculator. Mr. Jamieson 
volunteers all the aid and assistance in his power to any 
Association that may be formed for so desirable, and, as 
he believes, so practicable an object; and he ¢annot 
doubt but that twenty persons will be found in Great 
Britain ready to risk £1000 each, or two hundred 
persons ready to subscribe £100 each. But we must 
refer tothe pamphlet, content with doing all that is 
| in our power to bring the scheme before Tue Frrenns 
oF AFRICA. 


GuIpE T0 THE Exective Francuise, for the Use of 
Anti-Corn-Law Associations. Issued by the Metropo- 
litan Association, &c., &c.—This is a most valuable guide 
to the Elective Franchise. It states that, by carefully 
attending to the registration, the constituency of the 
empire might be nearly doubled, and a House of Com- 
mons returned which would put an end, at once and for 
ever, to Monopoly and Class-legislation. This most use- 
ful pamphlet should be carefully read by every indivi- 
dual who wishes well to his country. 


Tne ConstitutionaL Ricuts or Lanptorps ; the 
Evils springing from the abuse of them in Ireland; and 
the Origin and Effects of Banks, of Funds, and of Corn- 
Laws, considered. 

British Biessincs ; A Poem in three Parts. 
Layman. 


By a 


A Lecture on THE Puysiotocy or Dicestion. By 
J. Dyer. 

Some THovcnuts oN THE INFLUENCE which the Mrs- 
GOVERNMENT Of IneLaND and the Potiticat AGITATION 
produced by that Misrule, are likely to exert on the 
Political Relations of the Great Powers of Europe, with 
each other, and with the United States of America. By 
an Anglo-Irishman. 

Tnovents on Siravery and Cueap Svcar.—A Letter 
to the Members and Friends of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. By James Ewing Ritchie. 





ward. The great error of the late government ex- 
waition, and also of that from Liverpool in 1832-33, | 


, ' . ‘ 
Mr. Jamieson considers to have been the employ- The History of Clereland. 


set of too large a proportion of Europeans, Cap- 
a Becroft remained nearly seven months on the 
Niger in the Ethiope, and then learned that it was | 
meessary, for a successful attempt, to form his crew 
“irdy of black men. And in 1841, in prospect of ano- 
ber voyage, he had done so,—the only Europeans re- 
wae by him being the officers. The government ex- 
. put an end to his second projected cruise ; but, 
J orders of Mr. Jamieson, he remained three years on 
& coast with his black crew, trading there and in the 
rs of Biafra without accident or sickness. With 
great fact” before us, Mr. Jamieson demands, If the 
navigating the Niger, and of carrying peaceful com- 
gr all its civilizing influences into Central Africa, 
abandoned ! Certainly we should hope not. Mr. 
gives a detailed account of the facilities and 

Mie, of opening a trade by the Niger, with Central 
_ St for which we must refer to his short and pithy 
” He proposes that another expedition 





“*ld be undertaken on the plan of that conducted by 


FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
By J. Walker Ord. Parts 

I.,11., 111. Quarto; with Maps, and numerous Illus- 

trations. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Edin- 

burgh: Tait; and Braithwaite, at the Cleveland 

Printing-office, Stokesley. 

This promises to be a highly-interesting morsel of anti- 
quarianism and local history. The district of Cleveland is 
peculiarly fruitful in the monuments of antiquity, and in 
traits of the “ fierce wars and faithful loves” of the olden 
time. The author, too, is a poet; and, assuming un- 
bounded scope of illustration, has brought the treasury 
of his various reading, and the glow of a poetic fancy 
to bear brilliantly on his subject. Nothing is con- 
sidered either too great or too small to enrich the His- 
tory of Cleveland, if in itself true and beautiful. The 
author certainly does make strangely discursive leaps out 
of bounds ; but they are vigorous, and his attitudes strik- 
ing, of picturesque. In the midst of antiquity and tra- 
dition, the utilitarian genius of the age has forced some 
homely considerations upon Mr. Ord, which were not 
wont to find a niche in poetical county histories. He 
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speaks of the social condition of labourers, their cottages, | services of religion. Whatever may be the obj } 
and their well-being, and tells which of the modern | effect is indubitable ; and the drawings from the ¢ 5 
Cleveland barons are their intelligent friends. Nay, he | a valuable acquisition, whether to the artist or the x 
does not disdain improved breeds of cattle, nor details of | teur. There are six subjects in Part I., The Deby a 
agricultural improvements. With views of stately baro- | Abraham and the Angels, Jacob and Rachel, J ; a 
nial halls and castles, and effigies of ancient warriors and | Dreams, Pharaoh’s Dreams, and The Finding of Mee, - 
ladies, he does not overlook the humble portraits of the | They are all masterly and Raphaelesque ; and the Strle 5 
celebrated animals of the district,—the Yorkshire Rose, | of lithograph is so fine as to have the effect of chalk fs 
for example, a beauty of the Tceswater breed, who, at | drawings. re 
the age of four years and seven months, weighed two | (jing Illustrated, in a Series of Views displaying th Ini 
: hundred and twenty-one stone! We have, too, a group Scenery, Architecture, and Social Habits of he, d «2 
: of Cleveland horses; a breed which is greatly admired cient Empire; Drawn from Original and ae Mr 
4 both at home and abroad. Thus, nothing is neglected Sources. Vol. II. By Thomas Allom, Esq.- wid om 
: which can render the work useful to country gentlemen, Historical and Descriptive Notices by the ly pe bla 
re as well as attractive to the literary lounger. It is very Wright. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. ’ aa 10 
4 aoe ede |Wedovcrbed thiswarton the sppanncet tein I 
ay ccnaghg ages € , volume, as one among many pictorial competitors thas wit 
+ aa brary shelves, or the table. well deserved the public patronage. It gives thirty-tw; - 
ae Walks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem, | well-executed plates ; not idealized scenic pictures bet \ 
ie London: Virtue. faithful, though fair, representations of Chinese oman . 
This is an elegant and tasteful work, in which the | architecture, and many-coloured social and iemeestle = 
ie author, who enjoys celebrity as an artist, appears to no | jife. The letter-press is written with knowledge and 0 
; 4 less advantage as a descriptive writer. Indeed, it would | care; and, without entering profoundly, or at grest . 
‘ wy seem that the habits of an artist give point and neatness length, into any subject, conveys a distinct and lively 7 
ik to the style appropriate to word-pictures. Mr. Bart- | notion of Chinese society, customs, and institutions. a 
1 ee lett visited Jerusalem in the summer of 1842, and found | Qne pretty plate shows us the process of win ding silk of eve 
: the real city far from being that of his imaginings, not- | the cocoons. Indeed, the production of raw silk is al- - 
: ; withstanding all the pictures he had seen, and the books | most wholly a female and domestic employment, and er 
' if he had read. He has, therefore, attempted to supply | one, wherever it can be practised, of great value to re 
1; s what he felt to be a want. We can assert that his des- | females, whose occupations, in highly civilized commo- ff 
| 4 as criptions are clear, and his illustrations fine ; nor do we | nities, are so few. “The Pavilion and Gardens of s 4" 
is question that they convey images correctly, so far as it | Mandarin, near Pekin,” and other plates of the same de- he 
é, is possible to transfer the impressions, made by any scene scription, show the high degree of luxury, if not of refined 
on the actual spectator, to the mind of a reader, or a | taste, to which the Chinese have attained. “ The Bos- a 
be | gazer on pictures. Altogether, the book is a highly en- | doir and chamber of a Lady of Rank” may vie in deco Ts 
red gaging and elegant work, devoted to a subject that can | ration with those of an English duchess ; the toilet exhi- di 
ee never fail in interest. biting an infinitely greater number of aids to beauty, ot 
| Scripture Prints. Edited by James R. Hope, D.C.L. | contained in bottles and vases of rich porcelain. Glass stab 
a: Old Testament Series; from the Frescoes of Raphael, | mirrors are numerous; and we hope it may not be the an 
Pate in the Vatican. From Drawings made by M. N.Con- | artist who gives the refining touch of a female minstrel ns 
Par soni, from the Original Frescoes; and prepared by | playing on a lyre, while a handmaiden is dressing the aa 
jo Het 4 Mr. Lewis Gruner. Part I. _ lady’s hair, who, in indolent enjoyment, smokes her pipe, bis} 
Pee The object of this splendid work is stated to be, to | and observes the heightened effects given to her charms a 
Bee if promote a feeling for high Art, in its connexion with the | in a hand-mirror. wan 
te uns 
oe Bar 
tk POLITICS OF THE MONTH.—THE TWO REPEAL AGITATIONS. a 
b y le 
Bae Tue seemingly interminable State Trials have at ; may best neutralize or mitigate the mischief that has bo 
i; 4 i length—-so far, at least, as Ireland and the Four Courts | been done. bs 
uf if are concerned—realized the adage, that “there is an We have little to say now of the past history of this whic 
4 2. end to every thing.” The Attorney-general has made | wearisome and wretched business of the Queen “_ i 
“OP all his points, the new trial is refused, the judgment | O’Connell and others—the “ others ” being seven he 
| fi passed without arrest,the traversers are safe in Richmond | of the Irish people. That the trial has not been a fair = 
eR Bridewell, and “ the impolicy and injustice of imprison- | one; that there has been some stretching of the law of My 
oP ing O'Connell,” with all their consequences, whatever | conspiracy, and a monstrous over-stretching of the law ‘ns 
Bes. they may be, have taken their place as facts in the his- | of evidence; that the iniquitous doctrine of " tel 
tory of the British empire. As these consequences are | complicity* has been pushed to a novel and ~ 
now, once for all, incurred, be the fate of the writ of length; that the jury was, to all intents and perpen” bin 
error in the House of Lords what it may, (its success | ~ rere Sa ee ' 
would, in fact, only enhance the impolicy, and render | wre is pion: 5 ying sich ner lt) he or 
the injustice more glaringly palpable,) it is high time | punished—that a student in Trinity College wrote: oa the take 
for us, on this side of the Channel, to get a clear under- | —_ in pon Nation myer > ae : Me. O'Connell soles: wy 
standing of what they are, and are likely to be, and en- | year aad | ke heer yet Pe pe when it was read ‘= 


deavour to form for ourselves such a public opinion as ‘ court. 
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whether by accident or fraud makes no 
see? of difference; that the Chief Justice, with an 
unknown in recent British jurisprudence, 
and his services as counsel against the pri- 

. that the very judges who tried the case have 
“on able to agree among themselves that they tried 
3 fairly, —these are matters on which it were super- 
goons 0 insist now. Whatever the lawyers may say— 
we all know what the best common lawyer on the 
irish bench does say—the plain, unprofessional common- 
ease of the people of the United Kingdom is clear, that 
jr, O'Connell has not had a fair trial, and is suffering 
jer an unjust sentence. Any thing, in truth, more 
vanderingly absurd and unjust than this sentence —even 
ait from the practical bull of inflicting punishment 
shile the legality of the accusation is still a question 
ender appeal —any thing more outrageously inconsistent 
~th the notorious facts of Mr. O’Connell’s political life, 
eald not well be imagined. He has, no doubt, said and 
ine many things in his Repeal Agitation which wise men 
gost regret, and good men censure; he has as clearly 
jrought himself within the law of sedition as Mr. Cobden, 
sod the Times newspaper, and nine-tenths of the Whigs, 
sod all the Radicals, and a good half of the Tories, and 
wery other man, who, whether by tongue or pen, has 
srer helped to stimulate popular discontent against any 
yw of the land, good or bad. But not for sedition is he 
puished—not of sedition is he accused. Mr. O’Connell 
is put in prison for conspiracy, or illegal combination— 
wd bound over, under penalties, not to commit a breach 
the peace ; precisely the two things of which he has 
post studiously and conspicuously kept clear, through 
the whole course of a long and stormful political life, 
precisely the two things against which he has most 
edalously and effectually warned his countrymen. 
That all political aims are to be achieved, not by 
emspiracy, but by open, legal, daylight agitation— 
wt by breaking the peace, but by doggedly and 
vabbornly keeping the peace —this is O’Connell’s 
dea, his creed, his philosophy, his gospel, the thing 
ty which he is known, the specific contribution he has 
nade to the science and art of politics, the sum-total of 
us life, the pith and marrow of the man. No public 
nan has ever more pertinaciously and successfully de- 
wanced all manner of conspiracy—as plain, common- 
ease people understand “conspiracy ;” and yet for con- 
pray ishe punished. No man has more signalized 
unself asa vigilant and efficient peace-officer, (as Judge 
barton acknowledged in passing sentence;) and yet not 
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an end of Repeal. The argument was an ingenious one, 
the logic, as logic, irrefragable ; but the fact turns out, 
as facts are apt to do, most provokingly and obstinately 
illogical. There is neither submission nor rebellion ; 
not the remotest sign of the one or the other. The agi- 
tation goes on better than ever ; if a trifle less noisily, 
certainly not less resolutely: yet the Queen’s peace is 
kept unbroken. The beloved and worshipped leader of 
the millions of Ireland is let go to his bridewell as 
quietly, so far as breaking of heads or windows is con- 
cerned, as though it were some petty larcener sent to 
take a month at the treadmill. The people’s indigna- 
tion boils ; but they know better than to let it boil over. 
They have had their political education, and they do 
credit toit. They are longing to have their will of us, 
but they will not play the game of the enemy. Hating 
England, more heartily than ever, they say less about it. 
They are patient, long-suffering, self-denying, eschew 
whisky and shillelaghs, and bide their time. We have 
of late heard much of “ great facts:” here is a great 
fact, and of the newest sort: a whole nation thoroughly 
drilled and disciplined into a system of political warfare 
the most alien that can be conceived from their national 
temperament, and the spirit of their historical traditions ; 
the most mercurial people of Europe possessed by a 
fixed idea; the most drinking people pledged to total 
abstinence ; the most fighting people as quiet as Quakers, 
under an insult that galls them to the quick ; the most 
impulsive and passionate people grown diplomatic, car- 
rying on a struggle for national independence under the 
advice of counsel learned in the law. What is to 
come of all this, we presume not to prophesy. Only one 
thing is clear as yet—that Sir Robert Peel and his 
policy have failed. The government have got O’Connell 
convicted, and (provisionally) imprisoned; but they 
have got nothing else. Their successes go no further 
than the Hall of the Four Courts. They have not a 
friend the more, nor an enemy the fewer. The “ chief 
difficulty ” is as tough and indigestible a morsel as ever. 
The imprisonment of O’Connell has not abated, by a jot, 
the numbers or the zeal of the Repealers; it has not in- 
creased the numbers or the zeal of the anti-Repealers : 
the government never was so weak in Ireland, O’Con- 
nell never so strong, as at this moment. The prosecu- 
tion turns out to have been a false move, based on erro- 
neous data, and leading to results the very reverse of 
those intended. The policy of it is declared, by the event, 


| blundering and false. 


| 


This prosecution is styled, in ministerial and judicial 


* break the peace, is he bound over under penalties. | phrase, a “ vindication of the law.” It is such a vindi- 


mast be allowed that the manifold blunders and inde- 
“rims of detail that have marked every stage of this 
‘ness are in full keeping with the radical falsity with 
"tich it begins and ends. 

itis not, however, of the past that we have now to 
ak, but of the present and the future. Looking away 
a the law, and even the justice of the case, we would 
“t what is it, and what is likely to come of it, as a 
“nkt of policy?’ The Attorney-general has succeeded ; 
“has Sir Robert Peel succeeded ! 
The policy of the prosecution of O’Connell was this: 

wing the Repeal Agitation to a crisis—either of sub- 
— *r of rebellion (moderate men hoped the former, 
“st men desired the latter)—and so, either way, 





cation as has done more to damage the law, to strip its 


| sentences of the sanction of public conscience and opin- 


ion, to make it and its administration and administra- 
tors suspected, contemned, and abhorred, than any thing 
else that has happened in Ireland these twenty years 
past. That repeal partisans should quarrel with a law 
which convicts and punishes their leaders, is too much 
in the ordinary course of things to call for any special 
remark : but in this case of the Queen rc. O’Connell, we 
have actually the legal profession itself, in open court. 
scouting the conviction, and cheering the convict. A 
more significant comment on the boasted vindication of 
the law, than that bar cheer,—a more startling sign of 
the way the mind of Ireland is going,—could not be ima- 


“end of it. The arrest and punishment of the gined. There were the men who, as unconcerned spec- 


Chtore j , 
ica it was argued, would either strike terror, or 
arouse resistance ; and, either way, there was 


' 


tators, had seen and watched the business from day to 
day, and from week to week, expressing, at the cost of 
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a most enormous indecorum, their utter contempt and 
abhorrence of it. There were the men of law—honour- 
ing, somewhat uproariously, him whom the law dis- 
graces, acquitting him whom the law finds guilty. 
There were the men of precedent and etiquette—flying 
audaciously in the face of precedent, outrageously 
breaking etiquette, violating all the prescriptive and 
established decorums of their own profession. The con- 
viet “is sorry to say, that he feels it his imperative duty 
to remark, that justice has not been done him,”—to 
which the response is, “a most thrilling cheer for repeal 
raised by the junior bar,’”’—* continued,” as the reporters 
tell us, “for a few minutes, and, as it was about to sub- 
side, again renewed, in obedience to the call of ‘ One 
cheer more.” This vindication of the law is about the 
worst thing that has happened to the law, regarded as 
a moral influence forming and guiding public conscience 
and opinion, within the memory of living men. The 


only way the law can vindicate itself now, is by undoing, | 


in the House of Lords, all that it has done in the Dublin 
Queen’s Bench. 

What has the government gained by imprisoning 
O’Connell ?- What, by any possibility, can it gain ? The 
judge, in dry judicial phrase, talks of crime and punish- 
ment, of example and prevention :—* We ought to con- 
sider the matter thus: A crime has been committed—a 
dangerous crime; it must be punished ; it must meet with 
exemplary punishment—a punishment which will be like- 
ly to prevent the crime being committed again, by the same 
persons or by other persons.” Unluckily, the Irish people 
cannot be brought to “ consider the matter thus ;” and of 
the likelihood so pleasantly contemplated by the learned 
judge there are at present no signs. Strange if there 
were. The crime is not of the sort to which such 
exemplary punishment is applicable. The only exem- 
plary punishment for the political crimes of a people like 
the Irish, in a high moral and patriotic mood, were a 
war of extermination. Let Englishmen and Scotsmen 
remember 1832: what Great Britain was then, Ireland 
isnow. It would take the genius of a Cromwell and a 
Castlereagh together, to punish this order of crime in 
such a way as to prevent the likelihood of its “ being 
committed again, by the same persons or by other per- 
sons.” Repeal, meanwhile, goes on faster and more 
hopefully than ever. The fire of nationality burns, if 


not with so flaring and crackling a blaze as at Tara and | 


Mullaghmast, yet with a flercer and more concentrated 
heat. This imprisonment of O’Connell decides the hesi- 
tation of the waverers, clears the doubts of the doubters, 
and makes enthusiasts of the believers. It is a new ir- 
ritation of the most stinging sort, a new grievance and 
insult more intolerable than the Protestant Church 
itself, anew argument more cogent and intelligible than 
all the others together—needing neither logic nor rheto- 
ric to set it forth—against the possibility of getting 
justice for Ireland under the régime of Union and Impe- 
rialism. Repeal was an abstraction—it is now em- 
bodied and personified. The greatest and best-beloved 
man in all Ireland—the man for whom the millions pray 
every Sunday, before mass, as regularly as they pray for 
the Queen and the Prince, and the rest of the Royal 
Family—branded as a criminal, and immured in a Bride- 
well, by the representatives of the alien law and the 
alien government !—a second summer of Monster Meet- 
ings and vituperative anti-Saxon harangues would have 
done the Union less harm than this. We have now 
solved the problem, “ How to convey to such a people as 
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the Irish, the liveliest, the strongest, the most vivid, and 
the most enduring instance of the hostilityof 

how to obtain something emblematic of English 
significant of English vengeance, and suggestive of Irish 
slavery ”* Hitherto, the Repeal Agitation has been 
rather a superficial affair—a mere outside Symptom of 
evils for which Repeal is not the appropriate remedy 
and of wants which might have been appeased on tesins 
far short of Repeal: it is now coming to be serious, pro. 
found, and real, 

By this step, the government have committed what 
(seen from their point of view) is the tremendous blunder 
of teaching Ireland to do without O'Connell. A yess 
ago, it seemed as if O’Connell were indispensable to the 
Repeal Agitation. The probabilities of his life and 
health were then prime elements in every calculation 
having Ireland’s future history for its subject-matter. 
He was more necessary to Ireland and Repeal, than 
Louis Philippe to the throne of the Barricades, or thay 
Sir Robert Peel to his own sliding-scale. The period of 
his removal from the arena of politics, by death or the 
infirmities of age, has heretofore been looked forward to, 
with anxious apprehensions by one party, and hopeful 
confidence by the other, as a period of crisis and transi- 
tion in Irish affairs ; an important political event which 
would relieve British cabinets of the greater portion 
of their great difficulty, and seriously weaken the po 
pular and national cause. Of all such anxieties and 
hopes, there is now, once for all, an end. For that eri- 
tical period we have made a provision, of admirable ap- 
titude, for all the uses of Repeal patriotism. The diff- 
cult and delicate problem of teaching Ireland to do with- 
out O’Connell, to agitate without the agitator, we have 
solved to a nicety. The difficulty was great—seemed 
almost to involve a contradiction in terms. It was, how 
to ensure the continuance of O’Connell’s power after the 
cessation of his activity ? how to train up fit successors 
for the great man during his lifetime, seeing that the 
great man spoke all the speeches, and did all the work 
himself, and was so great as to dwarf all other men into 
littleness. This difficulty we have met with unmatched 
dexterity. By locking up O’Connell in jail, for a year, 
we have prodigiously increased his influence ; we have 
added tenfold to the power of his ideas, the authority of 
his opinion, the magic of his name ; and yet, at the same 
time, and by the same act, we have made room for the 
independent activity of younger and less conspicuous 
men, whom his presence had cast into the shade, whom 
his absence emancipates from pupilage, whom his expe 
rience, however, will still continue to aid and guide. 
Henceforth, then, O’Connell ceases to be indispensable 
to Ireland and Repeal. There will be no interraynem 
of anarchy in the Repeal ranks when the arch-agitator 
dies ; no interruption in the line of succession. We have 
passed a most effectual Regency act: we have got the 
king of the Romans elected during the emperor's 
time. In the empty presidential chair, the men of the 
Conciliation Hall have every thing of O’Connell that they 
really need—an ever-present memorial of his spirit, his 
principles, his political maxims, and his name; and 
have these without that towering and domineering pe? 
sonality, that imperious will, which repressed and over: 
shadowed all men beside himself. Before losing OC 
nell, Ireland has gained Smith O’Brien. 


*“ The Impolicy and Injustice of Imprisoning O'Consel. 
By the Author of “ Ireland and its Rulers. 
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regard the aspects of the Repeal Agitation now as 

formidable and menacing than during the era 
¥ Monster Meetings. A spirit of business-like prac- 
dae js growing Up in the Repeal Association, more 
eat] jo British ascendency than even the Anti-S5axon 
wn Tara and Mullaghmast. They are doing a 
dangerous thing now than reviling us Saxons: 
gre imitating us—educating themselves and one 
into a most Saxon sturdiness of purpose, and 


We 


cc than there was, and more of steady, working 
ales less Catholicism, and more nationality. At 
dp head of the movement is Mr. Smith O’Brien, a cool, 
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| to certain items of his political ereed. There isas much 


of Theobold Wolfe Tone in these men, as of Daniel 
O'Connell. On the “ morality of war,” they hold their 
own opinions. The O’Connellite doctrine, that “ Repeal 
is not worth purchasing at the price of one drop of human 
blood,” is regarded as a ecrotchet of the great man’s,—re- 
spectable in him, but deserving no quarter when enun- 
ciated by unprivileged lips. Meanwhile they sink minor 


| differences ; vote for keeping the peace until they are 
sistency of action. There is less oratory in the busi- | 
bat 


gible, everyway trustworthy man, with most of | 


yConnell’s best qualities, untainted by any one of his 
secaliat? and characteristic faults; a tardy and reluc- 
ast convert to repeal — a Protestant, too— just the man 
»wia over to the repeal ranks accessions from that 
omtestant Liberal party whose neutrality or indiffer- 
ace bss hitherto been the repealers’ weak point. The 
‘Parliamentary Committee ” of the Repeal Association 
ir. Smith O’Brien’s creation) is doing a great work in 


sstesmanship, combining with the agitation for nation- 


better prepared for war, and watch the Oregon question 
with a most lively interest. This war section of the 
Repeal party are as patient, practical, and business-like 
a set of men as the pacific O’Brien section. They 
neither gloss over the vices, nor flatter the vanities of 
any portion of their fellow-countrymen. They can afford 
a good-humoured, half-contemptuous smile at the pa- 
triotic vagaries of the Monster Meetings—make no 
scruple of owning that Lrishmen all lived too fast in the 
summer of 1843—broadly hint that it was nonsense to 
speak Dungannon speeches, and vote Dungannon reso- 
lutions, without the Dungannon matériel of war—avow 


|@ strong distaste for “drums without soldiers,”—and 
s quiet Way :—training Irishmen to political knowledge, | 
ai sptitude for political business; teaching their orators | 


dity the collection and diffusion of useful knowledge — | 


de most useful knowledge — knowledge of the history, 
edition and resources, the fiscal, mercantile, agricul- 
wr, and topographical statistics of their country. “ The 
oetest want of Ireland,” suid The Nation newspaper, 
deother day, “ is knowledge :” “ did the Irish middle 
duses know something of organisation, statistics, and 


i acquaintance with tactics and history to a thorough 
auiliarity with the state and resources of Ireland, we 
wer again should hear it said that Ireland’s allegiance 


take no particular pains to draw the line exactly be- 
tween Repeal and Separation. We doubt whether the 
British empire contains within its limits a set of more 
dangerous enemies to its integrity and power, (thanks 
to Lords Lyndhurst and Stanley,) than this war section 
of the Irish repealers. To have armed such men with a 
grievance like the imprisonment of O’Connell, is the 
worst thing the Tories have done for us yet. 

How much of the mischief may even now be undone 


_ by the Euthanasia of the indictment in the House of 
wpography, and had we a class of patriots who united | 


Lords, it will be time enough to consider, should that 
devoutly-to-be-desired consummation be realized. In 


_ the meantime, we trust that the British people will not 


wad be retained by force, or that her independence | 


ru impossible.” The “ greatest want ” is in course of 
meiving a rapid and fullsupply. Franchise and Regis- 
mila, Poor Laws, National Debt, Joint-Stock Bank- 
ag, Commercial Tariffs, Landlord and Tenant Law, 
luation and Finance, Fisheries, Charitable Bequests, 
’rwwn Discipline, Ecclesiastical Courts, Jury Laws, 
dedical Charities, Police, Absenteeism, Colonisation, 
Ablie Works, Education, Chureh Reform, and Law 
kiarm—these are the matters that busy the thoughts 
“ie new school of Irish patriots. On some of these, 
wefal and able Reports have already been published 
Mextensively circulated ; on others, inquiry is in pro- 
eat. By the untiring acquisition and diffusion of every 
‘ad of political knowledge, the agitators are schooling 
“aselves into legislators, and forming the resolute and 
“guened public opinion which is, first, to achieve 
wiwnal self-existence, and afterwards to work out na- 
wal prosperity, 

We have mentioned The Nation newspaper. Are our 
“ers acquainted with this new organ of the new spirit 
ruck has recently grown up in Irish politics! We 
“we them it isa sign of the times not to be neglected. 

Young Ireland of which this journal is representa- 
™ 8 well worth being studied and understood by all 
sg and Scotsmen. This Nation is not a mere 
lite, hor a mere Catholic organ. It has a life 

“a. Its writers treat Catholicism with all due 


wet, as the religion of their country; but they do not 


be slack or sparing in the expressions of their sympathy 
with a nation whose enemies are our enemies, whose 
wrongs are our wrongs,—only in a greatly aggravated 


form, and with other special ones of their own super- 


j 
' 


added,—and whose zealous friendship in peace and war, 
is worth a thousand-fold more to us than the forcible 
and formal maintenance of any artificial political tie. We 
cannot lose too little time in making it clear to our rulers 
that we will not be accessary, either before or after the 
fact,toa war—whether of statutes orof bayonets—against 
a people who peacefully agitate for the redress of 
wrongs, the like of which we, of England and Scotland, 
would not endure for an hour. We heartily dislike Re- 
peal, asa dividing and weakening of the empire, and a 
probable occasion of new jealousies and dissensions 
between the countries; but that most horrible of cala- 
mities, a war with Ireland, would divide and weaken 
the empire far more fatally than even the dissolu- 
tion of the Legislative Union—would give us, in- 
stead of probable’ dissensions, certain permanent and 
deadly hatred. The case has not even yet, we believe, 
got beyond the reach of wise and honest imperial legis- 
lation. The misfortune is, that of honesty and wisdom 
imperial legislation gives no sign : it is only within this 
past month that imperial legislation has again voted the 
perpetuity of that nuisance of nuisances, the Protestant 
Church Establishment. We take leave of this subject, 
for the present, with the expression of our conviction 
that, if Ireland is ever to be other than a drag on us in 
peace, and a fearful peril and weakness in war, she must 


*# all like Popish devotees: they venerate and | have either Repeal, or that for which Repeal is sought 


™ TCoanell, but do not seem to subscribe implicitly | —a free and vigorous national life, in church and state 
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a full development of her internal resources, and the 
weight and consideration to which she is entitled as a 
constituent portion of the British Empire. 





On this side of the Channel, our free-trade politics are 
making all the way that can be expected, with a mo- 
nopolist parliament and tenant-at-will constituencies. 
The League has lost—that is, has failed of gaining— 
South Lancashire : but the League has a most invaluable 


talent for making present failure instrumental to future | 


success, and turning the minority of to-day into the ma- 


| monopoly, is deserving of all respect for the 





jority ofto-morrow. That their first county contest has | 


cut down some two-thirds of the oligarchical majority, 


may be taken as a sign that they are getting ready for | 
the next general election, whenever it may come. For 


the present, Liverpool and Manchester are beaten out 
of the field by the free and independent electors of those 


great marts of national industry, Newton and Ormskirk: | 
—a fact which tells on other controversies than that of 


free trade and monopoly. The League, as the League, 
meddles with no cther question than its own ; but it is 
silently accumulating materiale and paving the way for 
the labourers in the next agitation that will stir the 
heart of this country. Contests like this, in which in- 
dustry and intelligence are swamped by the politi- 
cal serfdom of the dependants of the aristocracy, are 
of invaluable efficacy for exposing the rottenness of our 
electoral system, and the need of a new Reform Bill. 
To the advocates of an extended and protected suffrage, 
a South Lancashire election is worth six months of agi- 
tation. 

In Parliament, we have Sir Robert Peel still in the 
Free Trade groove, sliding, like his own scale, with long 
“rests”? by the way. The doctrines of the Import-du- 
ties Committee of 1840, are making their own way de- 
spite of all obstructions. The minister who was set up 


specially to resist them, is stealthily working them out | 


as fast as his sense of decorum permits. The Moabites 
of monopoly have got their Balaam, and he uses them 
most Balaam-like, blessing, in a small way, where he 
was hired to curse. By large words, and little deeds, 


{ 


a be ts ' © Motives by 
which it is obviously actuated; but the ineone: 
and self-contradiction of it are most egregious, 
who have, for years, been confidently proclaiming, 
reference to the relative economical value of free and 
slave labour, the doctrine, that what is morally 
cannot be politically or commercially right; who have 
loudly vaunted the superiority of wages to the wh us 
a stimulus to labour ; who have spent half their lives jy, 
telling the world, that the labour of one free man te 
worth that of two slaves; seem now to have lost all 
faith in their own principles; and, in unnatura] coal. 
tion with the men who used to deny that Negroes hae 
souls, swell the monopolist cry for protection to the 
cheap and profitable industry, against the competition 
of the costly and wasteful. But we care little abou 
this mere argumentum ad hominem. Who is consistent, or 
who is inconsistent, is a question of the smallest possitle 
public concern. Looking at the matter merely with 
anti-slavery eyes, we take the broad and simple ground, 
that, by this policy of monopoly and exclusion, we do 
the worst possible injury to our own experiment of negro 
emancipation. In fact, we declare that experiment 3 
failure, and do what we can to make it such. We telj 
all slave-owners and slave-traders throughout the world 
that our moral right was an economical and commertial 
wrong; that the fancied superiority of wages to the 
whip is found out to be a sheer delusion; that, after 
trying the two systems of slavery and anti-slavery, we 
find slavery decidedly the better of the two—so much 


| the better that it is out of the question to think of com- 


peting with it. And, at the same time, we encourage our 
planters in a droning, dawdling, wasteful, careless way of 
managing their estates, which goes far to verify the miser- 
able theory. There are many ways of annoying and injar- 
ing the slave-owning and slave-trading nations; but there 
is only one way of abolishing slavery effectually, and once 


- forall,throughout the world; and that is, to undersell slave 


we are quietly coming on :—in 1842, Improved Sliding- | 
scale, and New Tariff; lust year, the famous ministerial | 


utterances of “ Free Trade in the Abstract,” and the 
“ Doctrines of Common-sense ;” this year, the Wool- 
duty Repeal, and the Free-labour-Sngar juggle. Thus, 
from hour to hour we ripe and ripe towards the maturity 
of our commercial and industrial emancipation. The 
monopolists take it, all things considered, pretty quietly 
—a kind instinct warning them that it is in vain to kick 
against the pricks. Even the Duke of Richmond bears 
thes doses of Free Trade better than might have been 
expected. He yields, we may almost say gracefully, to 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 


labour in the open market of the world ; to demonstrate, 
in fact, that which our philanthropists have so often de- 
monstrated in logic—that free labour is the cheaper of the 
two. And this we can never do while a particle of the 
British West India monopoly remains in our commereial 
code ; parent as monopoly is, not only of scarcity, dearth, 
and uncertainty, but of laziness, carelessness, stupidity, 
and wastefulness. Let down our West Indians easily, by 
all means (the vilified Whig Budget of 1841 would have 
left them a protection of 50 per cent.;) give them legisla- 
tive facilities for the supply of their scanty labour-mar- 
ket ; abolish all monopolies that injuriously affect them. 
and abridge their producing power. They have 4 cleat 
right to every aid that our legislation can give them, 
help them through difficulties in which our legislatos 


the Peel ascendency ; he talks no more about “ making , has placed them. But to admit into our 

and unmaking ministries ;” disclaims altogether being policy the principle that free labour is naturally and is- 
the “leader of the agricultural interest ;” mentions his | trinsically at a disadvantage in competition with slave 
fishmongering losses on salmon, more in sorrow than in | labour, is at once to give up the cause of abolitionism 8 
anger; and thankfully accepts compensation for the _ a lost case. If we are ever to reform Cuba and 


same, in the shape of a provision for a younger brother | it must be, not by at once irritating their pride, 


at the Treasury. 


The opposition which a portion of the Anti-slavery | afforded by their “ peculiar domestic institutions 


vantages 


bet : jealousy of the superior ad 
etraying our own jealousy 2” bat by 
12 


public—by no means a majority, if the vote of the large | fairly beating them in open market: de 


Exeter Hall meeting may be taken as a criterion—con- 
tinue to make to a relaxation of the West India sugar 





the price current that ours is a more excellent Way wae 
theirs, to cheap and gainful production. 
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